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gULIKA, COLIKA and CULIKA-PAlgACl.i 

By 

Peobobh Chandra Bagchi, M.A. D.-es-lettres (Paris) 

Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

Laeofce in his Essai sur Gunadliya (p. 52) explains Culika-Paisacl as 
low paisaei basse paisae! and connects the word Quliha with Pali 
culla. According to him the name would be of the type ArdhamagadM. 
But it should be pointed out that one would expect here rather oullihd 
than eulikd. Culla^ derived from kstidra, means small, little and 
does not offer a suitable explanation as the attribute of a dialect. 
Besides we have Ardhamdgadhl but not Culihd-m'dgaclAl, Laedte’s 
explanation therefore does not seem to be satisfactory. 

Lacote has summarised (loe. citi) all that is known about Gulikd^Paisdcl. 
Hemaeandra (according to whom it is Oulika- Paisdcihd) and Trivikrama 
mention it as a variety of Paisaei, Markandeya Kavindra speaks of 
three varieties of Paisaei — Kaikeya, J^aurasena, and Paneala. An unknown 
author mentions eight : Kahei-deSIya, Paiidya, Magadha, Grauda, Vracada, 
Daksinatya, Sahara, and Dravi^a. But the three mentioned by MSrkandeya 
are really Prakrits and the others are demhld^ds. A modern authority, 
Laksmldhara, gives an original list of Paisaeis, probably based on earlier 
sources; Pandya, Kekaya, Bahlika, Sahya, Nepala, Kuntala, and Gandhara. 
Of these, those of the north-west, Kaikeya (the Western Punjab), Bahlika 
(Balkh), Gandhira (Peshawar) and Vracada (Sindh) might really have 
represented varieties of Paisaei {of, The Fikdca Lariguages of 

North-Western India, p. 4). It should be noted that all these names 

are of geographical import. We may, therefore, expect that 
Paihdcl also had a similar significance. 

Pargiter in 1912 (J. R. A. S., 1912, pp. 71U712, Qulikd Paisaeika 
Prakrit) tried to connect it with a people called Gulika, mentioned in 
the Sanskrit texts. But he failed to prove the real existence of a people 
of that name. The Mahabharata (VI, 75, 8297) mentions the Culikas 
along with the Tusaras, Yavanas and Sakas as occupying the right flank 

i I am inaebted to my friend and colleague Dr. S. K. Ohatterji for some of the 
suggestions. 
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of tile, army, .m. tliB great war. .According to the Matsya Piiraiia 
(50.70) tlie Cilikas founded, some sort of kingdom in India during the 
dark times of: the Kali age. The- Viyu Purina (99. -MSS)- has the same 
passage but imds ' Ttdtkm' instead. There ea.n be little doubt from 
all these readings/® says Pargiter, /Uhat CoHka is the best supported 
form, of the name and many of the . variations are easy iiiisreadings or 
cormptioiis of it. Both the'Purinas couple the Yavaiias with them in 
this passage as having also founded a kingdom, in India during that 
time. .. 

The Markandeya P. ^mentions the ■ Culikas or Culikas along ' with 
the LampakaS; KirataSj Kasmiras, , .and ' other less known t.ribes in the 
reg-ion bordering India on the north (57.40); and' the Culikas, ' along' 
with , the 'Aparantikas, Ilaihayas, .Pailcaclakas ,. (probably Faneanadas), 
Tiraksuras (probably Turuskakas) and other tribes who canoot be 
identified, in the very west of India (58. *17). These Culikas and Culikas 
are no doubt one and the same. 

' The' Matsya and. the Vayu Pu.ranas--tliave a passage, eorresponding 
to the former of these passages in the Markandeya, and liie Vayu 
has a farther passage corresponding to Markan/eya (57.41) which 
contains Sfdikas as another tribe in the same northern region. Corres- 
ponding to the Culikas of the Markandeya, the Vayu reads Pzdikas 
(var. Gudikas) which the Matsya reads Sainikas (114.48). Culika and 
Cddika may bo mere variations of the same name, as nearly as the 
geographieal compiler could get it, but wdietlier that be so or not, the 
Vayu reads (in all editions and MSS.) Culikas instead of Stdihis in 
the second corresponding passage so that the Vayu certainly places the 
Culikas as a tribe in the northern region.®® 

The Brahma P. mentions in the corresponding passage Stdihi and 
the Brahmanda, the Jldlltha (Kirfel, Die Kosmo/jrap/zie der p. 78), 

Therefore it seems that the same name appears under the foliowing 
different forms : culika^ culika, cudika, mdika, sfdiha, and jhillika (?) 
of which C'Tdika and mli/m are the most frequent. Both of them a]>pear 

^ This is according to the reading o( the Calcutta and Inandasrama cnlitions. 
Pargiter quotes the diiterent forms from other MSS. too of whicfj PuUha, GaJika, Valiuka, 
are simply misreadings and B&hlika simply raplaeas a iesB known people by a better 
known one. 

^ Other MSS. give culika, mlika, vunika (mtika) and mntika. See Pargiter (loo. 
ciL}* The last forms are only misreadings. Confusion between ca and va is frequent 
in old texts. Cf. cahsu for vaksu (Oxus). 

® In the corresponding passage of the 'Vaya Alberimi reads Sulika (Sachaii, p. 300). 
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aS' the 'Variants of the same name and both are located in the same region^ 
either the north or the north-west. 

The Stdikas are known from other texts too whioh have been already 
discussed by Gauthiot {J. As., lOlO, II, pp. 54il-'54£). The Sfilikas.are men- 
tioned like the Culikas, in the company of the Tukhara, Yavana, Pahlava, 
Cilia, etc. According to the Matsya P. their country is watered by the river 
Caksu (Vakso, the Oxus)A The Vayu P., as already seen, locates them 
in the north while the, Brhatsamhita places them in the north-west and 
mentions them six times (IX, 15, 31 ; X, 7 ; XIV, 23; XVI, 35 .and XIV, 
8, in the last place as Saitlika). Caraka (30.6) mentions them along with 
the Bahlika, Pahlava, Cilia, Yavaiia and ^aka. In the Fan-piAsa-mmg of 
Li-yen, a Sanskrit-Chinese vocabulary of the 8th century A. D. and in 
a fragmentary lexicon of about the same period the name 8un ( = 8uli) 
is given as an equivalent of Hou, barbarians, applied by the Chinese 
only to the Sogdians in that period,. They are mentioned in the company 
of the Parasl (Ptosika), Tnisaka gana (Turuska^), Karpihaga (Kapisa), 
Tuhhara, Kticina (Kucha), etc. The Tibetan sources mention them 

N# ^ ' 

as Sulik. 

The identity of STdika and Sogdiana has been established by Gauthiot 
(loG. cit. diiidi Msai de Grammaire Sogdie^ine, p. vi). The Chinese name of 
the country, Sudi ialh back on an original: '^Sfd^k < ^SnmUlc, an 
eastern and southern dialectal form of Sogdian ^Suydlh. Pehlvi has Simik, 
which is read as ^Snlik. We have thus the following authentic forms of 
the same name (for the additional forms see Gauthiot, loc. cii.) : 

Mahabharata : CTdika. 

Puranas : Culika, Culika, Cudika. 

SuUka, Sulika. 

Sulika (Alberuni). 

Tibetan ' : ■ Sulik. 

Chinese : Sudi ^Sullk ^ ^Suy-hlk* 

Sino-Skt. : Stm < Bull < Suli{k). 

Pehlvi ; Surak^ Sulik "with the eastern and southern 

dialectal forms of Sogdian). 

Pehlvi (also) : 80S I (agree with the northern and western dialectal 

Persian : ) forms of Sogdian). 

Avesta : Buyda — . 

Greek ; 

^ In the corresponding passage quoted by Alberuni fSachau, p. 261) the name is read 
as Dhiulik (?), 

s P. 0. Bagchi, Deux hixiques Sanskrit-Ohinois^ Paris, 1929, pp. 295 and 336. 
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Ho:W to explain the alternative-.; forms CMhi^Sfdika attested by tlie 
PiirSuas ? ^ It seems that , the name -being, that of a foreijj;:!! people was 
heard , and transcribed in Sanskrit in.. dii:e.renfc ways. The alternaiiee 
..8 : s : c.'is not.iinlmowii ill such cases. The name of.K.iieha is transcribed 
in the ' Brhat-saihhita as Knclka' of .which a variant Kiisika is also recorded 
(Levi^- 1918, p. ..345), and it is-qnite possible^ as' has been suggested 

by Pargiter^ that the name in that of Oarmaklumdika^ 

•a country located, . by the Puranie sources in the northern region 
by the., side of Pahlava^ Yavana, Gandliara (Kirfel;, loe. eii»^ p. 72> ; 
Alberiioi^ p,. , 300). Moreover -.the interehaoge „ between sd s. -.aiid 
cli is not :iiniknowii in , the ,- Middle Indo- Aryan even .on , Indian: ,s,oib 
e, y., ckana. < skt.. .saSa,. chavaa . < -skt/ .hahaha ; ^/chui.^ skt.. mcth ; 

— skt, sudlia, (Pisehel, Prakrit Sprm/L^ §^211.) In Indo-Iraman 
such .changes' 6'A=:s^ = ^ were common ; ef. Sogdian : (sa^Eka)^ 

Persian Sanskrit cJiaya\ Sogd. : kesjm — Msyapa^ Skfc. 

kcicefmpa. . ' (Gauthiot/ Sogdiemie^ §§ 162 & 118.) Therefore 
it seems .' evident that the Sogdian name Sulik^ Sulik. eoiild be transcribed 
. m StdiM-Sulika and .sometimes as CuUka-Cnlika. . The alternaiiee. recorded 
by the Puripas thus receives Justification. 

If the identity of CnlikaSuUka and Sogdian may thus be,take.ii as 
established, . then , CMlikE-Paimcl- may be. considered to, have been a variety 
of north-western Prakrit spoken by- the Sogdians. Before proceeding to 
discuss the linguistic aspect of the problem it is necessary to see whether 
it was historically possible in any period of Indian history. 

The Sogdians who are 'mentioned'. -in Indian literature in the company 
of their neighbours the Tukliiras^ the '-Pahlavas;, the Yavanas^ etc.j appeared 
in India probably along with- them. But though some of the Puranie 
texts attribute to them a eertain^ political aseendaney in the history of India 
we have no other distinct proof In its', support. Already in the first century 
B.C. the Sakas^ and a little .later -'the great Yne-eM bordesj occupied the 
home of the Sogdians in the Oxus valley. They freely mixed with the 
people and borrowed their culture. There is> therefore, every possibility 
of Sogdians having come with these conquering hordes when they entered 
India. 

The Sogdians were playing a great rdle in the history of Central Asia 
in this period. A large part of the trade between China and the Western 
countries was in their hands. The merchants of this country were so very 
enterprising that in the subsequent period they had small colonies in 
different parts of Eastern Turkestan' up to the walls of China. Their 
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language had become a sorfc of lingua franca in that region. (See Pelliot, 
Eemte (Vhisioire et ch LiUerakcre religiemes^ 191 1^, p. 10 ff.) Politieallj 
they did not seem to have played any great role even in their own country. 
But they were good agriealtiirists and excellent merchants. It is quite 
probable that in their latter capacity they had come up to India already 
towards the beginning of the Christian era. In the notice on China in 
the Periplus of the Ergthrean 8ea (Schoff^ p, 48) we find that the eotnmo- 
dities of China, specially cotton and silk stuffs, used to be brought by 
caravans in those days through Bactriana to Barygaza for exportation. 
This commerce was in all appearance partly in the hands of the Baetrians 
and their neighbours, the Sogdians. It is neither improbable that these 
Sogdiaos had formed settlements in the Punjab by the side of the Tue^cJds 
and Sahas. The biography of the Buddhist monk Seng-houei, preserved 
in the Chinese texts, clearly tells us that he was born of a Sogdian family 
long established in India. His father was a merchant and went to Tonkin 
where he later settled down for his business. Seng-houei was born there. 
(Bagchi, Le Canon BoncUhiqne en Chine, I, p. 801.) Seng-houei went 
to China in 247 A.D. and was therefore born towards the beginning of the 
8rd century A.D. His family, consequently, had come to settle in India 
sometime in the 2nd century A.D., if not earlier. This ease could not have 
been an isolated one. There were no doubt other families which had 
come up to India in the same period. Even in modern times we find 
groups of people in the Punjab who are most probably of foreign origin 
and bear names which may be eonneeted either with Suliha-CuUha or 
with Buy-Uh—8iiycl: First of all in the Shahpur district we meet with 
an agricultural clan of the Rajputs — known as the Sulhi (A Glossary/ of 
the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, 1919, Vol. Ill, p. 435). In Multan 
there are two classes of the Jats, both agricultural, called 8olgi and Solkah 
(ibid, p. 428). Moreover there is another people in the Punjab, supposed 
to be of mysterious origin, which is differently known as : Sud, Suda, 
Sudgi, The Suds are almost entirely confined to the lower hills and 
the districts that lie immediately under them as far west as Amritsar. 
Their headquarters are at Ludhiana, and the neighbouring town of 
Maechiwara and they are apparently unknown outside the Panjab. They 

are almost wholly mercantile in their pursuits Many of them practise 

widow marriage.^^ p. 430.) They are mostly Hindu and only a 

few of them are Sikhs. But they are very lax in the observance of their 
respective religions. They freely take meat and wine. In the same notice 
it is further observed that ^Hhe tribe is apparently an ancient one but 
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no defioifee luformation as tnits .is obtainable. They arc prover- 

bially acute and prosperous' men of business/^ : The Jartiikas (the aiieieiit 
name, of the modern Jats) who ■ lived, about Sakala (Bialkot) were inti- 
mattdy eonneeted with the Bahi.kas^ who,a.re .kleuiillail witli the Bfihlikas. 
Ihieir customs and manners ai’e ■ also denounced as mi-Arjiin in ancient 
texts* The eharacteristies of the people mentioned before and tlieir low 
position ill the Hindu society point out their foreign origin. If: they 
are connected with the ancient Sogdian immigrants then we Iiave to 
suppose . that the group Std/ci^ 8ol(/i , Solhah was related to the Siilikas— 
the Sog’diaiis of the Easte.rn and Southern provinces of Sogdiaiia and the 
Sud^ Suda^ Sudgi were related to Siiydy qt Stiyd/ik) the Sogdiaos 'of the 
western and northern pa rtS' of . the country. But it should be, admitted 
that nothing' can be definitely asserted until a closer study of these c!a,iis 
are made* , 

We might further note that there is a Rajput clan of the Jgui/tidfi 
who are connected with the Gujars (Gurjaras)— a Scythie people ^vho 
p,robably, followed the Huns to - India, It is the Gdlukgas,- ^‘^Two 
branches of them migrated from Northern India. One called 
descended' from the Siwalik hills in the last quarter of the '8th century 
A. D., and penetrated into Southern India, The other^ the ('alukya or 
left Kanauj about 950 A. D. and occupied Guzerat. So^^au-ki 
Rajputs are still to be found in the Punjab in Hoshiarpiir and in the. 
tracts bordering on liajputana in the South-West of the province,” 
(im, I, p. 4.7.) 

The origin of the (3alukyas is unknown. The legeiidary origin of 
this dynasty is found in several places. Biibaua^ a court-poot of the 
later Calukyas, in his FikramanJcadeva^cafiia gives a story aeeordiog to 
which the progenitor of this dynasty was born from Indraks etdalca^ 
(the hand hollowed for receiving water) while lie was receiving water 
from Brahma. (R. G. Bhandarkar, IliHorg of Deccan^ Another 

legend, recorded in a late inscription of the Ciliikyas would have us 
believe that they were born from the oulka, the water-pot of llarlti- 
Paficasikha, It should be noted that the Sanskrit lexicons however give 
the form oaluka and ctiluha instead of eulku, {Gf Fleet, Ugnmites of 
^Iie Kamrese Bisirick^ p, 389.) ■ All these seem to be legends arising out 
of popular etymologies suggested by the word cdlukga. Cahikya however 
is not the only form of the name.. Fleet (loc, eiL, p, 336, n. 3) has collected 
the other forms together. The oldest is ealkga (578 AJ).}^ then come 
ealikga {QQ'Z A.D.), mlihga^ caluhga (63d-35 A. D.), caulnkgu (757 AJ).), 
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or ca^'«%<55. Allt-hese forms seem to Im^e evolved 

bom cal/c^a. The Ga'tdnhya or Gaulnkika dynasty of Anhil wad was in 
air probability ' related to the Calukyas, They are commonly known as 
Solaki OY Solmiki which is supposed, to be a dialectic variant of Caiiliikya 
{Ilistofy of Gty rati Bombay Gazetteer, p. 156). All these different 

names seem to fall back on Galk^a and ^Solka, which may be eonneeted 
with Stdki-SolgUSolhah of the Punjab and ultimately with 
It should' be remembered that , amongst the different forms of the last 
two names, already mentioned, we come across with Galihai and SauUha. 

Thus assuming that the Sogdians had come up to India along with 
the Saka-Taiuma-Paldavas about the Christian Era it is quite natural to 
expect that they had formed settlements of their own in the Punjab. 
In their intercourse with the Indians they probably had to adopt the 
Prakrit spoken in north western India like their companions. The 
phonetic peculiarities of their own language were sure to influence the 
Prakrit adopted by them and ultimately the Prakrit as spoken by them 
might have been recorded by the grammarians as Cnliha-Paisaci, No 
geographical limit can be defined for this Sogdian Prakrit. It was 
probably current and understood everywhere from the Punjab up to the 
Valley of the Oxus, 

I have elsewhere described the role of the Sogdians in the trans- 
mission of Buddhism to China (of Bagchi, India and G/mia^ Bulletin 
of the Greater India Society). Buddhists were received in their country 
already in the Isi eeiitury B. C,, and it was from there that Buddhism 
and Buddhist texts were first introduced to China. From the 2nd 
century A.D., the Sogdian monks were taking part in the translation 
of Buddhist texts into Chinese. Buddhist texts were translated and 
transcribed into Sogdian- There are Chinese translations of original 
texts which bear Sogdian stamp. Huber (B. E. F. E. O., VI, Nos. 1“2), 
studied some Buddhist texts in Chinese translation which contain astro- 
logical terms. These terms were explained by Huber as Persian but 
they were later on found to be Sogdian (Muller, Bitzimgherichte ^ Berlin 
Academy, 1909, p. 726 ^ Gaiithiot, Grammairei p. xii). There is 
therefore ample evidence to prove that the Sogdians were in close touch 
with India and their monks knew some original language of the Buddhist 
texts either Sanskrit or the north-western Prakrit in which the Prakrit 
Dharmapada was written down. This Prakrit as we know from other 
sources was current in the entire region from the Punjab to Khotan. 
The Sogdian Prakrit or the Culiha-Pmsact was in all probability a variety 
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of, tliis, Prakrit,. The clmraeteristies ,o£ this .Prakrit accord, well with 
tiiose o.£ Paisael, while a study of the plioiietie peeiiliarities of Sogdiaii 
show that . the same Prakrit as spoken by the Sogdians agreed with what 
we iamw. idmiit . It is therefore necessary to discuss the 

S.ogdian phonetic system and the Sanskritie w^ords as pronoiineed ,by 
the Sogdians. For this purpose I would refer the Sogdiaii version of the 
Vemmiara jataha (Ganthiot, J, Js., pp, 1.63 ff, and 430 ff.) and the 
Sogdiaii transcript of the Nllahantlm dkarcmu , (Gaiithiotj J. R* A, S.^ 
1912, pp. 629 ff.)/ 

In summarising the charaeteristies of Cnliha^ P aisael .Laedte (/w?. cit.) 
writes: ‘Mn Paisiel the hardening is limited to d whereas it is general 
in GfUilui’^Paisacl. The latter is particularly denouneecl as the speech of 
the eom,moi:r people by Bhoja who puts Paisae! in the mouth of important 
personages. According to Hemaeandra in CuHki-Paisael the treatment 
of the sonant stops has an absolute uniformity. All .of them undergo 
identical alteration wliateder their position in the trord map be^ wliether 
they are simple or aspirated, intervoealie or in a conjunct. This pheno- 
menon is absolutely foreign to all Prakrits. It is reasonable to admit 
that it was produced in a non-Aryan population which did not possess 
the sonant stop in their original language.’^ Grierson {toe. cit.) adds : 

Hemaeandra (IV, 327) states that according to some autliorities (Btika- 
Paisdcilcd does not harden soft consonants when they are initial or 
conjunct/’ 

These characteristics agree well- with those of Sogdian. Ancient 
Sogdian had only the surds 7c, fpp ; it had no sonants but only the 
spirants, y, 8, /3 instead. It had also the occlusives //, d^ h only after 
the nasals and in some rare consonant groups of ancient origin (Gantluot, 
Grmumaire, § 8). Therefore as we shall see later on Sogdian ha<l generally 
used the surds for the sonant group in Skt. In initial positions and 
sometimes in conjunct the sonant, group in Sanskrit has been replaced 
by the spirants/ There is only one difference to be taken into account, 
that though the Prakrit Grammarians speak of the existence of the 
aspirate in Culiki-P. there is '.no aspirate in Sogdian, ^"^Tho aspirates 
of the Indian languages are always: rendered in Sogdian by simple eorres- 

^ It sbould however be noted that towards the beginning of the Christian era the 
Middle Indo-Aryan possessed the spirants which were later on dropped from the pronun* 
elation. Thus Sauraseni of circa^ 200 A.B. had medially something Ilka the following 
sounds : T» ^ (^3- It bad also the double consonants, Cf, S. E. GhatterJij Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language^ p, 254, 
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ponding oeelusi¥es and.:tlie i represents in ^.Sogdian writing not a ctosonant 
but a vowel : should be read ; ■■(Gauthiotj A propov ie la 

(lataUom snrBogdianyi^ 1912, p. 353.) 

Butv -wa pannot always itnplicitly rely on what the Prakrit 'Gram- 
marians tell us about Cnlika-P. It should be borne in mind that their 
knowledge of the language, was only traditional and the examples supplied 
by them might ; have been greatly artificial. .They might not', have 
faithfully rendered the;aspirate of the Indian ia'nguages as pronounced by 
the foreigners* '■. ; y, . , 'y'' '' ' .'^ 

It remains to be noted that ' Sogdian did not possess either i, or 
dk so.unds but still in the transeription - of the <:Maf dm . they have 
always rendered 4 'o£; Sao&rit by L Before quoting the examples., for 
better comparison we might give the following table of altemanees. ' 


Sanskrit 

Culika-P, 

Sogdian 


h, U (?) 

h 

.h 

c, ci (?) 


d, dh 


t , 

d, dh 



b, hh 

Jh (?) 


V 

P 

,^( = bilabial ?;) 

Sanskrit 

Culika-P. 

Sogdian ’ ■ ! 

9 9 

hWi 


girUatatam 

hiritatpM 


gharmah 

hhammo 

ngaklin <i?iirg katana 

nagaram 

nakaram 

C^Sivaghom 

meg hah 

meWio 


j 

’ e ch , 


jtmnUk . 

etmuio 

c^Apih <i jdlin 

/harjhamh 

chaccJmro 

<ijinapa' 

raja 

raca 

'‘c'ycy <fiji 

nirjViarah 

fiiceharo 

f^cj^iort <ifaj gavardh a not 


poor civajra 

<Cmrjjanta 


4 dh . 

.t th . , 


dafMrnlcah 

tamamko 

-■'I '. ■ tf^wm <Cdmm 

dhakha 

tJiakkd 
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..Sanskrit ■ 

CSliki-P, ■ 

.Sogdiaii , 

ia^dgmn ■ 

iatakam 


ma%4^la'm 

nmmialam 

wMfd f f <iwiMmk4jfk 

gadkam] 

kdfJmm 

■ ngt Imt 

d dk ' 

ilk 


Da'mmhrah . 

fdmaiaro . 

wmiFp c^mandrl 

dimii 

Ikmil 

tfdFk <iDmtiamk 

SadfiMam 

Saianam 

Wi/sppSFk < Fe,wni(mt 

prademh 

palem 

<Cdnamli$ 

Fadauaham^ 

vaianahmti 


Kandafjmh 

Kamtappo 

p mi p si \ <C Btiddk fF 

madkuTum 

nathmm 

pmtp^kk f 


pwf'/. ^ 


pwl'^p <Ck)d/ia//a 

pmM •< Fasod/mra 
t'rny <.dharanl 
spf y <C-n(M!idprt 


b hk 

p 


halakah 

palaho 

prnduk <C,Hmkmmia 

Hiagavatl 

pAahavait 

gymig <C.bodkapa 

rabkasah 

tapkasQ 


dimham 

iimpmn 


V 

' P - 


mmm 

paiwi 

'^def <Cpajm 

Gmmiah . ' ' 

..&opinh-.^ 

ngrfi*n dnirvd^ja 


p/ymn <CFmsramaw 
s^ktd <i§tvf^pko§a 


IVoti ow I?, 7'.«— When the preseet .; paper was going to come out of prlut my atteulion 
was drawn to the suggestion made by Dr. H. 0* Bay Chaudhuri— Polilmel 
JEfi>tof|f of Ancient India (Bud edition), pp, 3T0-B7I— thal Sullltfts mintioned in fell® Haraha 
InsoripMon of I^Snavarman may probably mean the C&inkjss and that the word itself 
may be a dialectic variant of Calikya, another form of Calnk^a, 



THE BANKING SYSTEM OE JAPAN AND WHAT IT 

TEACHES US 

By . 

B, Eamohandra Eau, M.A., L.T. 

Introductory. 

There are several reasons which make the study of the 
present-day Japanese banking system a matter of important 
consideration. It is undeniably true that there is not very much 
brilliance in the matter of their banking growth. The splendid 
elasticity of deposit banking, or the highly perfected facilities of 
an organised discount market, or the enlightened policies of Cen- 
tral Bank management are wholly conspicuous by their absence. 
What, then, has India to learn from this undeveloped Japanese 
banking and monetary system ? . 

As an Asiatic people like ourselves they have given positive 
proof of the fact, that banks, like other human beings, can 
flourish under a favourable environment. Within a remarkably 
short time, extending over 56 years, the task of transforming 
the old and effete financial system into the semblance of an 
orderly banking system has been accomplished. This remark- 
able evolution must certainly have its own lessons to those who 
are willing to learn. 

Early Banking prior to 1872. 

Modern banking in Japan dates from the year 1872. Prior 
to Nov., 1872, the Japanese merchant firms ^ carried on banking 
business for their feudal lords collecting their revenue in kind 


Tennoji Gorobei, Kopasbi Jotoku and Eagiya Rokubei were some of the most impor- 
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and selliiig it in Osaka and remitting tlif anioiiiit realised to their 
'daimyo or feudal lord. They received deposits, gave loans on 
mortgage, extended credit to merchants, umh'rtook remittance 
business and financed the daimyos whenever (Jiey were short of 
money. They understood credit and exploited it freely. Each 
daimyo issued his own money and bills to serve his own domains. 
Multiplicity of such bills and various kinds of money, which 
were often changed now and then to suit the dainiyo’^ interests 
created great confusion in the important money centres of Japan, ^ 
Many of the rice merchants had to freely handle the various 
kinds of bills and some of them began to develop into big dis- 
count houses. Several such firms came into prominence at 
Tokio, Yokohama, Kyoto, Kobe, and Nigata. 

The AhoUtion of the Feudal Regime. 

The abolition of the feudal system disarranged the financial 
machinery of the country. The daimyo’ s agents were no longer 
in a position to undertake even remittance business on account of 
the unsettled nature of the country. Disorganised banking and 
depreciated currency made matters worse. The realisntion 
of the taxes by the Imperial Department and impounding them 
in an Independent Treasury of its own, to be released at a sub- 
sequent period of the year, created general tightness or strin- 
gency in the different provinces. The old guilds which financed 
the respective trades became disorganised and no credit machi- 
nery was devised to fill the gap. A modern state without a 
modern banking system was the prevailing situation in Japan by 
1870. 

Prince Ito's Commission. 

The commercial necessity of adequately financing the 
legitimate needs of trade and commerce compelled the Restora- 
tion Grovernment to study the methods of banking in the United 

1 faking Osaka alone there were as mmy as seven kinds of bills med gi that centre. 
See the History of Bankiof in all headiai Hationsi New York, 1896, VoL IV, pp. 4124.3, 
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States of America and other progressive countries. Prince Ito 
was sent to the U. S. of America to understand the financial 
system of America. On his recommendation the national bank- 
ing system of America was considered as the desirable model and 
the National Banks Eegulations of 1872 ushered in the first 
organised banking system in Japan. 

Many individual banks patterned after the National Banks 
were started with the privilege of note-issue up to sixty per cent, 
of their capital. Against this note-issue each bank had to main- 
tain a cash reserve of forty per cent, in gold. En passant, 
it must be recorded why the English Bankixig system was not 
adopted by Prince Ito. The English Banking system was just 
then receiving severe castigation at the hands of Walter Bagehot. 
The Japanese Commission, whose head was Prince Ito, was very 
much impressed with the arguments of Bagehot for independent 
banking reserves. The U. S. A. possessed it. 

The N. B. System— 1872-1880. 

Pour and only four National Banks were created during 
1872 and 1876. Their note-issue could make no headway 
and as specie had to be exported from Japan in payment of 
imports which the newly organised economic system was compel- 
ling her to absorb, there could hardly be any elasticity arising 
out of the note-issue. The unco-ordinated character of these insti- 
tutions made matters worse. To obviate these difficulties of 
note-issue the bank regulations were amended and a system of 
bond secured note-issue based on Government bonds deposited in 
the Imperial Treasury, equal in amount to eighty per cent, of 
their capital, was created. About 148 new national banks arose 
during the years 1876 to 1880 and among them the Fifteenth 
Bank founded by the Nobles Club was the largest. There was 
now an over issue of notes with reference to the legitimate require- 
ments of business and trade. Once again the Government had 
to overhaul the whole banking system. Considering the Central 
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Bank as a suitable controlling agency, the Nationu! Bank Regu- 
lations wore amended. The Xiitioiuil Banks were de- 
prived of the note-issue which hccamo vested in the dentral 
Bank. Suitable steps were lakeii for tlie redeiiiption of the 
National Bank notes. 

The Centralised Banking System. 

In 1883 the Central Banking system was created. The Bank 
of Belgium furnished the needed model this time. The adoptioji 
of the gold standard in 1897 perfected the monetary system. 
The National Banks, which continued to exist till 1899, soon lost 
their special character and became subjected like the otlu'r pri- 
vate banks to the Ordinary Banks Regulations vvliich were first 
promulgated in 1890. 

The Duties of the Bank of Japan. 

The Imperial Bank of Japan (Nippon Ginko) was started 
in 1882. Its present total authorised cajutal is Yen 90,000,000, 
of which, Yen 37,500,000 have been paid up. Though a share- 
holder’s bank, its management is under closti tiovernraenl super- 
vision. The Finance Minister appoints tlie Governor and Vice- 
Governor of tiie Imperial Bank of Japan and the four Directors 
and five Auditors who are appointed by the Government consti- 
tute the Board of Directors. Thougli tlie monopoly of noie-issue 
is vested in its hands tlie National Bank notes were allowed to 
circulate till 1899. The present law provides that notes can 
be issued on gold and silver coins * or luillion. Its liduciary 
issue is limited to the extent of Yen 1.30,000,090 and these 
are to he backed liy Government Bonds, Treasury Bills and first 

1 Though the ootos are payable ia gold coin, silver was penniUed to be iacoriiotated 
as a part o( the Beserve to the extent of i of the total Hoservo, This was evidently an 
imitation of the Bank of Itugland s Charter Act of 1S44, The noto-irisne. however, was 
made elastic by virtue of the tax privilege issue. In actual practice the bank does not 
. keep maoh silver. See finance Department Publication, Kinya-Jifco, Wd.5. p. 13 , 
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class commercial bills/ In return for this privilege the Bank 
of J apan pays a tax of 1-80 per cent, for the average monthly 
issue of its fiduciary note-issue against Government securities, 
Treasury Bills and commercial bills. But the power of additional 
note-issue on the payment of five per cent, tax was adopted as 
a useful safeguard to make the note-issue elastic.® Besides the 
issuing of elastic note-issue the present business of the Bank 
is confined to the discounting of Government bills and trade 
bills of exchange, to the buying of gold and silver bullion 
and to loans on the same as security, to collect bills for banks, 
companies and merchants who are its customers, to receive 
deposits and articles for safety, to make advances on current 
accounts or make fixed loans on security of Government bonds,® 
Treasury Bills and other bonds guaranteed by the Government 
and to collect the Government revenue and make other disburse- 
ments on behalf of the Government. 

Like the other Central Banks of other countries, the Bank 
has to rediscount the paper of other banks, hold their balances 
and rediscount bank acceptances made for assisting foreign trade 
or home industries. The short-term loan market is being 
developed on the model of the European money markets and the 
bill-brokers are undertaking their specialised work in some of 
the financial centres. There are about 30 bill-broking houses 
in all. But these unfortunately do not specialise in discounting 
bills alone but undertake other ancillary business also. They 
have too many fishes in the fry. As there is not much of 
specialisation of bill discounting the call money business is not 
developed fully as yet by the Japanese Banks. Very few ordi- 
nary banks keep their deposits with it. Very few loans are 
ordinarily made by it to the money market so that Central 

1 On the security issue the bank pays a tax of 1-|- per cent, on the notes in actual 
circulation. 

s At the present-day (10-28, December), the tax is 0% . 

^ The requirements for loans are very rigid and the Government Bonds alone are pre- 
ferred to commercial paper. 
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Banking by the way of rates of interest even docs not exist. 
Hence there is no proper control as yet over tin' credit situation. 
But like other banks, it allows the expansion of iiote-isHiic to 
help the money market in times of financial crises. It is note- 
discounting that is all important in the Japane.se Itatdving circles.’ 
The bank rate is lower than the market rate. The Central 
Bank controls currency, does ofdcial business and lielps Ijanks in 
their hour of trial. It helped the Allies to Hoat loans successfully 
in Japan during the recent Angio-Glerman War. It naturally 
keeps a high proportion of gold reserve ranging from oO to 
75/ and the commercial paper it holds agaiiist note-i.ssuing is 
very limited. The following table illustrates tlic nunark — 

(Millions Yen) 



i 

Gold 

Security Heservt's 

At the end of 

Total 

Note- 

reserve 


f Ollier 

I Bonds 

1 

CoiiirriL 

Paper 

To 

ta! 

issue 

Ainoant 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

: Amori'fit 

% 

1897 

226 

98 

43 

■ 55 

•n ^ 

31 ; 

41 

127 

57 

•1907 , 

369' 

161 

'44. . 

117 

'23 ' ; 

66 

2!W 

56 

1917 

'831 ' 

, 649 

78 ■ 


. 140 j 

... 

ISJ 

' .22 

1919 

15 55 

951. 

61 

■ 70 

^ 252 

2SO ^ 

j 

6IJ3 ! 

.3 

19‘2l 

1546 1 

i 

1215 

81 

69 

62.- i 

'im 

UOM 

19 

1923 1 

1793 1 

11 157 

62 

148 ■ 

: 205 o 


606 i 

' 38 

mi 

1663 

1059 

64 i 

! 

. ' 145. . 

182 ^ 

271 1 

\ 

m ; 

.. .. ... 

36 


Special Banks. 

Besides this specialising banking institution there were 
others that were created for special purposcH. The most im- 

> “ Loana occupy the sole attention of the Japanese Banka neatly Wi% of the total 

advances and discounts being only 15% . This is iwhaps the most important point to notice 
in Japan's banking to-duy. For there are not as yet many negotiable bills and what few 
bills are fonnid arc mostly promissory notes. Naturally they iirefec loans on mortgages, 
bonds and stocks. ’’—See pp. 38 & S, 8. Y. Faruya, Japan’s Foreign Exchange and her 
Balance of International Payinents, 1928 (New York), 
s See!Wd.,p.28. 
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portant one of this class is the Yokohama Specie Bank which 
was founded in 1880. Its authorised capital now amounts to 
Yen 100,000,000 and its fully paid up capital amounts to Yen 
100,000,000, Its sole business is to finance the foreign trade of 
the country. It can grant loans, undertake depositing business, 
discount bills, promissory notes and securities and exchange 
coins. It may buy or sell public bonds, gold and silver bullion 
and foreign coins. It issues foreign loans on behalf of the 
Government and manages Government money for international 
account. It is allowed to issue notes in China, against silver 
reserves but these are not in circulation in Japan. There is a 
closer relationship and interest in common between the Imperial 
Bank of Japan, the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
former Bank being the Deputy Governor and Governor of the 
latter Bank. It can rediscount foreign bills at the Imperial 
Bank of Japan to the extent of Yen 20 mills, per annum at the 
rate of two per cent. It has attained international importance 
and is represented in thirty-nine places in J apan as well as other 
important financial centres of the world, viz,, Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta,^ Canton, Changshun, Darren, Pengtien, 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harba, Hongkong, Honolulu, Karachi, 
Kobi, Katying, London, Lyons, Los Angelos, Manila, Nagasaki 
Nagoya, Newchweng, New York, Osaka, Peking, Eangoon, 
Eio-de-Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Shanghai, Shineoneski, Singapore, Sourebaya, Sydney, Tsingtau, 
Tsinanfu, Teintsin, Tokyo and Vladivostok. The foreign 
exchange business has been perfected to a great extent. There 
are a large number of foreign exchange brokers in the different 
markets who act as bill and finance brokers also. Their pre- 
sence is tending towards the perfection of the discount market 
and the financing of foreign trade is to a large extent dependent 
on domestic banks. The undesirable element of vested interests 

i The branches in India of the Y. S* Bank were opened at Calcutta in October, 
1911, at Bombay in December, 1894^ at Karachi in July, 1925, and at Eangoon in January, 
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of foreign exchange banks is not prorairient in Ihe i)ankitig 
system of the country. 


Foreign. Exchange Business. 


Several of the important joint-stock hunks Iiave opened 
foreign exchange departments since 1909. dhieso banks are 
represented in all the leading financial centres of the world. 
The following Japanese Banks, the Daiclii, the I hti Hyakii, 
etc., are some of the important ordinary joint-sioek b;mk.< 
which have cared to become “ international banks. ” ’ I’hey 
have many first class correspondents in the irnpurtant i-entres of 
the world. Their financial status is A. 1. 

In addition to these there are BVeign E.'cchangt' Bunks 
belonging to the Briti.sh, American, Diilcfi, Brench, (hu-nuin, 
Enssian and Chinese. The “ open door ” policy exists as in 
this country and their number is slowly increasing. From 
about 10 in 1897, they have risen to lo by 1910. The one 
difference between the Indian banking .system and the Japanese 
is this. Though no discriminatory legislation exists against 
branches of the Foreign Exchange Banks, tlie necessity to 
impose the same does not appear in the Ja{)anese Bunking sys- 
tem. But this appears to be the most vital i.ssue at pre.sent in 
the Indian Banking .system. The main reason for thi.s is 
easily apparent. Foreign exchange rates arc not at the mercy 
of the foreign banks in Japan, as is the ca.se with India, Boreign 


^ Tile following table shows fehe resoorees of these Banka 

{Millionh Yen) 


Mitsui Bank 

Baid-iip Capital 
fif} 

-Eeserves 

52 

21 

Mitsabishi 

30 

Daichi Bank 

m 

U 

Snmitomo Bank 

m 

21 

Yasuda Bank 

92 

51 

Jngo Bank 

49 

30 

Dai^hyakn Bank 

17 

lu 


See the Japan Year B<x>k, 1926, p, 402. 
The Mitsui Bank Is represented In India, 


Deposits 

443 

m 

:mi 

m 

rm 

mi 

im 
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banks do not dominate the exchange markets and the Yokohama 
Specie Bank is the largest buyer and seller of exchange bills. 
Other banks adjust their rates to the Yokohama Specie Bank 
rates. 

As in India, there is no general market for any kind of bills. 
But the Imperial Bank of Japan indirectly finances the foreign 
trade through the channel of the Yokohama Specie Bank, which 
handles even in normal times 50 to 60^ of the exchange bills 
arising out of business transactions. 

The Hypothec Bank of Japan. 

Another important special Bank is the Hypothec Bank of 
Japan mainly intended to satisfy the long-term requirements of 
the agricultural industry of the country. It was founded in 
1897 with an authorised capital of Yen 94,000,000 and has a 
paid up capital of Yen 69,876,000. It was modelled on the 
Credit Foncier of France and its sole business is to make long- 
term loans redeemable during fifty years at a low rate of interest 
on the security of immovable property such as agricultural lands, 
forests and buildings. Even without taking any security it can 
lend to co-operative societies, guilds for adjusting arable lands 
and legally constituted public authorites or corporations. It 
can secure additional capital by floating debentures. Both the 
President and the Vice-President are appointed by the Govern- 
ment from among the directors and the Minister of Finance has 
a general control over the affairs of the Bank. He can fix the 
maximum rates of interest. 

Agricultural and Industrial Banks were established in each 
prefecture between the years 1897 to 1900. They were mostly 
based on quasi-state partnership basis. Individual share-holders 
and quasi-governmental prefectural authorities provided the 
capital. These were from the start utilised as the local advisories 
of the' prefectural authorities of the Hypothec Bank. Like it 
they can float debentures but they draw chiefly large sums from 
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the Hypothec Bank. In 1921 they were all amalgamated and 
treated as different local branches of the Hypothec Bank. About 
26 of them exist at the present time. 

The Industrial Banks. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan was started in 1900 on the 
model of the Credit Mobilier of Prance. It commenced 
actual business in 1902. As in the case of the other specialised 
banks there is close government supervision over it. This bank 
specialises in long-term loans to industries on security of munici- 
pal or prefectural bonds — debentures and shares of companies — 
mortgage of land, buildings, factories, ships and railways. Most 
of the key industries such as shipping, iron and steel, food, 
engineering and chemical industries are adequately financed by 
the Industrial Bank. The average length of the loan to the 
industry of the urban districts is five years. It can raise funds 
by issuing its debentures up to 10 times its paid up capital^ 
One peculiar feature is that foreigners can own shares in this 
bank which privilege is denied in the case of shares of the 
Imperial Bank of Japan. Another remarkable feature is the 
introduction of externa] capital into the country to the extent of 
nearly Yen 200 mills, which are mostly loaned to the Imperial 
Government and the Municipalities. Of late .as the Japanese 
have become wealthy it has conducted the investment of their 
savings outside Japan, largely in China and Korea. 

The Colonial Banks. 

The Colonial Banks arose mainly for the exploitation and 
economic development of the colonies secured as a result of her 
success over China in 1894 and Bussia in 1904. These broadly 
speaking fall into two classes, (a) those endowed with the power of 

1 ThB amount of ddbontures must not' tbe tote! %mmnt of outstaB^ing loans* 

disoounted biils» nationo-l bonds, Companios* ' dobontnras and sharos and gold and silv®!' 
bmllion in lifycid« 
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note-issue like the Imperial Bank of Japan, and (6) those which are 
not endowed with the note-issue privilege. The Bank of Taiwan 
was organised in Formosa in 1899. The Bank of Taiwan conducts 
large foreign exchange business, issues notes on similar lines as 
the Bank of Japan, with a scarcity issue of Yen 20 millions, and 
finances trade with Formosa and the South Seas. It has branches 
in India. Though it suffered seriously in the spring of 1927, 
it was soon resuscitated mostly as a result of Gfovernment help. 

The Bank of Chosen (Korea) was organised in 1909. 
The Colonial Banks without the special privilege of note-issue 
fall under this category. The most important of these are 
the Colonial Bank of Hokkaido (1900), the Chosen Industrial 
Bank (1918) and the Oriental Development Company which is 
a quasi-official institution (1908). 

The above brief description gives a rough sketch of special 
banking institutions in the creation, development and actual work- 
ing of which the State considers it as its chief duty .to maintain a 
close watch and ward over their activities which have to be 
directed solely towards the wider interests of the country. The 
following table illustrates their slow and gradual growth 


(Millions Yen) 



At the time of esta- 
blishment. 


In 1923, 



Authorised 

capital. 

Paid up 
capital. 

Advanced 

capital. 

Paid up 
capital. 

Bevenue. 

Dividend. 

1. Bank of Japan 
(1882) 

10 

2, ■ 

60 

87-6 

58*8 

12^ 

2. Yokohama Specie 
Bank (1880) 

3 

1*4 

too 

100- 

77-1 

12% 

3. Hypothec Bank of 
Japan (1897) 

10 

2-5 

94 

69*8 

26-8 

10% 

4* Bank of Taiwan 
(1899) 

Hokkaido Colonial 
Bank (1899) 

.5 

1*25 

60 

52.5 

12*9 

! 7% 

3 

•75 

20 

12*5 

4*6 

10% 

6, Indastriai Bank 
of Japan (1902) 

10 

2*5 

50 

50 

15- 

10% 

7. Bank of Chosen 
(1909) 

10 

2-5 

80 

59 

ir • 



^ See S, B* Furuya, ** Japan’s Foreign Exchange, etc.,” p. 30. 
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The Ordinary Banks. 

Blit the above description does not complete the list of (he 
other banks in Japan. These banks are iisnally ciassified into twn 
divisions, (a) privately owned deposit banks, and (h) the savings 
banks. It has already been recorded tlnu the old inerchiint 
bankers soon became the heads of modern lianking Imnses. These 
joint-stock banks and several other small joint-stock luniks 
numbering 2,355 were in existence by 192 1. Owing to recent 
financial crises and natural calamities as eartlKpiakes and fires, 
of which poor Japan had more than her proper share, their 
number has been reduced to about 2,000.^ 

In spite of the example set by the (iovernment in 
amalgamating the prefectural banks to the Hypoth<‘c Bank, the 
smaller banks have not profited by this example to any appre- 
ciable extent. 


Samngs Banks. 

The second class of banks belonging to this category is the 
Savings Banks, Like the smaller Joint-Stock Banks, they lend 
on real estate or on fixed security of any kind. This “tying 

The foilowiug tabl® shows tlie growth of these ord'iaarj basks ■ 


(Millions Yen) 



(Head Office) 
No. of 
Banks, 

Paid up 
capital. 

•Keserve. 

i Deposits. 

i 

Loana, i' 

1 

Advances/ ^ 
Hillg ' 1 
ciiscount. i 

Total 

1897 

1,223 

147 

18 

207 

*241 

j 

241 

1907 

1,658 

286 

84 

i m 

574 

697 

141>1 

1915 

1,442 

357 

127 1 

1,809 

mr> 

1,087 

1,708 

1925 

1,585 

1,804 

606 

' 8|879 

, 

6,986 

i.a.w 

8,487 


See laso The Twenty-SixUi Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, 1926, pp. 135-87. 
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up ” is mainly responsible for the failures of the Savings Banks 
also in times of financial bad weather. Strict regulations were 
passed in 1921. V Savings Banks cannot own or take as security 
for loans or deposits more than of the total stock of a Com- 
pany. Loans to any borrower cannot exceed of the total 
amount of paid up capital and the reserve fund of the Bank. 
The total amount of loans on real estate mortgages shall not 
exceed the total amount of its paid up capital and reserve fund. 
Its deposit with any bank shall not exceed of its totaT deposits 
nor more than of the paid up capital and reserve of the said 
bank. The Savings Banks shall deposit an amount of Govern- 
ment bonds with the deposit section of the Department of 
Finance on a guarantee for repayment of deposits such bonds to 
be not less than of the deposits. As a result of strict enforce- 
ment of such rigid regulations the mortality rate among Savings 
Banks has been minimised. The Government Postal Savings 
Bank system also encourages savings deposits and is closely 
modelled on the British and Belgian systems.® 

It also strove to check ordinary bank failures by tightening 
the reins of legislation. Banking legislation was first enacted 
in 1890-® It was further strengthened by recent legislation 
in 1928 which was recommended by the Financial System 
Investigation Commission. Proper heed is paid to the differernt 
kinds of banks and their financial requirements. The compul- 
sory setting aside of reserve annually till it reaches twenty per 


1 The New Savings Bank Act became effective from .fannary 1, 1922. 

2 The postai -transfer system is greatly utilised by the people in the payment of taxes 
and other dues. The Government utilises it in the payment of interest on public debt and 
Government pensions, 

8 One peculiar feature was the joint unlimited liability of the Directors as regards 
deposits received before the registration of resignation and this liability continued for two 
years after such resignation. The Directors easily evaded the law by transferring their 
property to someone elsci 


cent, of capital and the provision for stricter Govermnent super- 
vision by expanding tlic number of bank Examiners to alxjul IS 
and the Assistant Examiners to about 54, the restriction of 
branch banking and the compulsory acfpiisition of at least one- 
half million Yen in order to become a joint-stock hank form 
some of the salutary provisions enacted in 11)28. I’lie 't’rust 
Companies were also bound down by a new law. 'I’o secure 
sound management only specified loans are to be made and tbe 
directors and officers are liable to criminal punisbmenl for their 
wrong advice. Publicity of properly drawn balance-sheets 
giving more detailed information about advances and mortgages 
is also insisted upon.*^ 


. The Loan Societies or the Mujin. 

Another very very old financing organisation, viz., the 
Mujin, which has recently been brought under supervision and 
control needs some understanding on our part. It is a mutual 
loan society created by concerted action l)y the middle and lower 
classes for some economic purpose somewhat akin to our 
“ nidhis ” and the kutte-chitte associations of South India or 
the building societies of Great Britain. The work of the busi- 
ness Mujins and the mutual Mujins need not be described in 
detail owing to considerations of space. They are meant solely 
for peasants who have nothing to offer as mortgages and conse- 
quently banks are of little use to them. They collect a small 
sum of money say, once a month, from all members of the society 
and lend the same without interest to the one who is in greatest 
need but after the second instalment the borrower is chosen by 


^ for a tliorotigli discosskm of feliese rogiilatioos see - the Banking Act (Law Kck 2l)t 
1122* An English version of tbe same can be seeb in tbe newly publisbed book on tbe 
** foreign Banking Systems by Willis and Beekharfe, pp. 816«61. 
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bidding the amount of interest he is willing to pay. The follow- 
ing table illustrates their progress : — ^ 

(In 1,000 Yen) 



No. of 

Head Offices. 

Branches, 

Authorised 

capital. 

Paid up 
capital. 

Average 
authorised 
capital per 

1 ■ society. ' 

1916 ' 

136 

60 

7,4£)6 

1 2,576 

. 54’ 

1919 

206 

61 

10,379 

4,109 

50 

1923 

219 

45 

15,014 

6,501 

68 

1926, J. S. Companies 

193 

... 

21,217 

8,962 


Limited partnerships 

23 

... 

868 

402 

1 

Ordinary ,, 

2 

... 

70 

37 

1 

Individuals 

24 


232 

232 


' 

242 


22,387 

9,633 

93 


Attention must now be drawn to the fact that the Ministry 
of Finance supervises the business according to provi- 

sions laid down by the 1915 Act. Wasteful competition has 
thereby been eliminated and the speculative evils and abuses of 
the system, which have crept in, have been eschewed altogether 
so that they stand on solid ground and are equally strong in 
numbers, or popularity when compared with the co-operative 
credit societies. 

It is indeed a pity that the Government of India refused to 
accede to the wishes of the “ nidhis ’’ for free governmental 
supervision and audit.^ Even now it is not too late to mend 
the character of these institutions. Although I do not levy 
exaggerated importance on this type as a necessary financial 
organisation, still I am of opinion that their preservation would 

1 See the Tweaty-Sixth Financial and Economic Annual of Japan for 1926, Tokyo, p, 

136. 

See the Proceedings of the Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Credit Societies, 
p, 60, No. 18. 
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be of use to artisans and lower classes of people in the Indian 
cities. Deposits are being attracted by them and the South 
Indian labourers in the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon and Singapoie 
send their savings as deposits and some sort of supervision would 
do something in creating confidence in these instituiimis. The 
Native State of Travancore has already undertaken legislation in 
this direction and the Government of India would do well to 
imitate this line of action. 

The General Features of the Banting Organisation. 

While the above brief description gives a bird’s eye \'iew of 
the different kinds of banks and the nature of liicir business, 
the general features of the banking organisation .should be 
grasped before any detailed inferences can be drawm out of tlieui. 
A few lines about the monetary system would enable the reader 
to grasp the part that paper nioney is playing as a medium of 
exchange. 5 Yen and 10 Yen gold pieces are the standard gold 
coins minted according to the 1897 Coinage Law. Gnelen 
weighs 1’2*86024 grains of which 11-57422 grains are of pure 
gold. Silver coins of one Yen, 50 sen, 20 sen, and 10 sen (100 
sen=:l Yen) and nickel coins of 5 sen and copper coins of 1 sen 
and 2 sen form tlie representative money. Though there is free 
unlimited gratuitous coinage of gold, paper money is taking its 
place. Governiiicnt fractional paper currency of 10, 20 and 50 
sen are freely used for .small change. The Hank of Japan’s 
notes are of denominations ol 1 leu, o Yon, H* Ion, 20 ^on, 
Yen, 100 Yen and 200 Yen. Barring the one Yen note wliicli is 
convertible into silver alone, the lest can he conveitcd into g(dd. 
The following table shows the respective amounts of the media 
of exchange in actual circulation. 
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(Million Yen.) 


At the end of 

Bills — Amount 
of clearance. 

Bank Notes. 

Government 

fractional 

notes. 

Subsidiary 

coins. 

! Total. 

1897 

741 

266 

... 

m 

1,064 

1914 

10,269 

385 

... 

^ 140 

10,794 

1917 

31,789 

831 

19 

151 

■ 

32,790 

1921 

68,201 

1,546 

216 

205 

70,168 

1923 

68,185 

1,703 

68 

349 

70,305 

1925 

83,112 

1,631 

18 

606 

85,367 


Eetail business depends on cash and cheques are however 
used for large business transactions. 

The progressive nature of the recently started Co-operative 
banks is another bright feature of the Japanese Banking 
system. While the above description gives the reader a bird’s 
eye fview^ of the different kinds of banks and the nature of their 
business, the general features of the banking organisation would 
have to’be grasped before any detailed inferences can be drawn 
out of them. 

Branch Banking. 

Branch banking is in an infant stage. It is doubtless 
impeded greatly by the absence of stock-exchanges and the 
lack of reliable securities,.: As a combined result of these two- 
fold circumstances there is not much impetus towards branch 
banking in Japan when compared with Great Britain or Canada. 

No Co-ordination of the Domestic with Foreign Banking. 

Secondly, there is no close relationship between commercial 
banks and the exchange banks. The lack of co-operation 
between these two institutions is leading to the lack of the 
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much needed co-ordination between domestic and foreign finance. 
When the Yokohama Specie Bank had to be financed there was 
over issue of paper currency and rise in prices took place as a 
result of the strain to finance the excess export trade during 
the war-time. Thanks to the Japanese shipping there was also 
an enormous amount of invisible trade balance.’ 

The Post-War Troubles. 

From 1919 to 1923 the rise in prices in Japan led to an 
excess of imports, unfavourable balance of payments and falling 
exchanges. As exchange was pegged, the gold funds abroad 
began to disappear and the country began to suffer from ‘‘high 
cost of production, unfavourable balance of trade, increase of un- 
employment and other symptoms regretable from the economic 
and social standpoint.” " 

The Earthquake. 

Since 1923 the Japanese banking system seems to have fallen 
on evil days. The Great earthquake^ and fires of September, 
1923, seriously affected the head offices of about 138 banks in 
Tokyo. About 121 buildings of banks were burnt by the con- 
flagration and about 222 out of 310 branches of banks suffered 
similar fate. The Imperial Bank of Japan also suffered greatly. 
The money market soon became disorganised and had to be 
helped by emergency laws. A moratorium was declared and a 
Compensation Act was pas.scd with the view to make the Imperial 
Bank of Japan discount the “disaster bills” held l>y the banks. 
Bills to the extent of 430,000,000 Yen were discounted. The 
slackness in the money market in November and Deaunber, 1923, 

1 In av« years She trade increased three times and inTisiWe receipts almost five times. 
See p. 97, S.Y, Furuya’s “Japan's foreign Exchange, etc.” 

2 See J. Soyeda, “Boonoinio Situation in Japan,” Economic Journal, June, 1923, p. 
252. 

3 The earthquake of September 1, 1923, cost Japan 70,000 deaths, 300,000 wounded and 
the loss qf 7 billion Yen or 3 times the cost of Japan of the Biisso-Japanes© war. 
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was due to the slow recovery of trade. But several banks rapidly 
discharged their obligations and owing to the inherent stability 
of the financial foundations,^ the good management of banks 
and the presence of men of high financial standing and states- 
manship on their staff, they quickly adjusted and consolidated 
the losses sustained in the earthquake disaster and other liabili- 
ties of which the liquidation was considered almost difficult. 

The tightness of the money market during January to June, 
1924, was such that Government loans were made to fire in- 
sui’ance companies to the extent of Yen 65,000,000. The Bank 
of Korea was similarly helped by a timely loan. From August, 
1924, the balance of trade was in favour of Japan. Business 
adjustments were quickly made by curtailing expenses. The 
Cabinet pursued a similar policy in the matter of administrative 
expense. This individual as well as national economy and 
retrenchment saved the situation. The ordinary banks took 
the necessary cue towards sound credit extensions. No undue 
pressure was exerted on the borrowers to any ex tent. Industrial 
debentures were floated and several of the industrial companies 
promptly repaid the Bank loans. Such measures necessarily 
contributed towards liquidity of money conditions in the second 
half of 1924. 

Throughout 1925 the Government strove to rectify the 
exchange situation and vigorous deflationary measures were 
undertaken to restore the external value of the Yen to par. 
Gold specie exports were tolerated pegging exchanges and redu- 
cing the price-level of Japan. 

The Financial Crisis of 1926. 

Hardly was quiet restored than the financial crisis of 1926 
intervened. Industrial firms failed and the financing bankers 
collapsed. The deflationary policy pursued after 1920 had its 
cumulative effect in diminishing the number of the smaller 
banks. The financial crisis swept away some of the remaining 
tottering smaller and unsound banks. Even the Bank of 
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Taiwan was hard put to ^ as a result of the failure of Suziki 
& Co. The inevitable collapse of this special bank and other 
banks would have caused widespread disaster to the depositors. 
So the State had to intervene. 

State Help. 

A moratorium was declared and State help to all the deser- 
ving banks through the Bank of Japan saved the Bank of Taiwan 
and other firms. The Taiwan Bank’s eastern branches and the 
home branches, excepting those in Formosa suspended fresh 
business for three weeks commencing with April 18, 1927. The 
new Cabinet soon called an extraordinary session of the Diet 
and two acts known as the Bank of Japan Indemnity and Special 
Advance Act and the Taiwan Indemnity and Special Advance 
Act were passed.^ On May 9, 1927, all the branches resumed 
their banking business as usual. A Government Committee 
enabled the Bank to set right its business. The supply of 
necessary working funds from the Bank of Japan to the extent 
of Yen 240,000,000 enabled it to once more conduct its business 
as the Central Bank of Issue in Formosa and abroad as an 
Exchange Bank. When the Government itself undertook to 
indemnify the amount of Yen 185,000,000 advanced by the 
Bank of Japan to the Bank of Taiwan, the frozen and bad debts 
were completely swept off. The Bank was once more placed on 
a strong footing to undertake renewed activity.® 

Defects of Foreign Exchange Banking . 

The Yen exchange is still below par. Foreign banking is 
not sufficiently well-developed to finance the trade prosperity of 

1 About 360 111, Xea was solely duo from Suwki k Co„ and when li failed, the Bmk 
of Taiwan sustained serious loss* 

^ See Bull, Present Day Banking in India, Srd Bditlon* Appexiflinc lY, 

3 The inflation resulting out of the relief granted by the State had to b® clicked aiwl 
tSie State floated bonds and the Bank of Japan had to conduct open market operations* 
The postponing of the adjustment of prices and costs to the IoyoI of world valuos and tha 
delaying of the return of the Yen to a position of stability were uiidesirahio oontequonces 
arising oat of this step^. 
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the country. In the absence of foreign investment the main 
problem of Japan normally is to bring back these exchange 
funds from London and New York. Special measures were 
taken to steady it. The return to the gold standard and the 
floating of a foreign loan which was issued by the Bank 
of Japan under power granted by the Special Loan Act, have 
enabled Japan to firm up exchange rates. The inflow of foreign 
funds contributed towards easiness of the money market and the 
Yen was temporarily steadied under such circ\imstances. A few 
of the industrial companies like the Tokyo Electric Light 
Company have made an international issue for Yen 244 ms. 
Simultaneous subscriptions being invited in London, New York 
and Tokyo and roughly 23 times the amount offered was 
subscribed. The banks have begun floating bonds in the domestic 
money markets. The Japanese public freely invest in the issues 
underwritten by the Japanese Banks. 

The Banking Legislation of 1928. 

The recent banking legislation in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Banking Commission of 1926 has tended to 
reduce the number of smaller companies who in order to be 
entitled “banks” had to own a certain minimum paid up 
capital and this could only be done by the process of amalgama- 
tion.’^ Thus the amalgamation movement is being aided by this 
type of legislation. 


i THe following table sbows the progressive dinjintition of Banks in Japan and the 
increase of capital resources of the large-sized Banks, 



^ Amount of capital 

Dec. 31, 1927 

Dec. 31, 1928 

No. of diminution 

Under 

100,000 

140 

99 

41 

Exceeds 100,000 

350 

250 

100 


600,000 

■ 327 

267 

60 

y 5 

1,000,000 

251 ■'■■■■ 

217 

34 


2,000,000 

111 

103 

9 


5,000,000 

47 

46 

2 


10,000,000 

48 

41 

6 


60,000,000 

8 

8 

■ ' A 


Total 

The Economist, p. 

1,283 

1217 (1929). 

1,031 

282 
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The Needed Improvement. 

As in Germany so also in Japan the disadvantages of a 
very close relation between the banks and industry have been 
brought about in a glaring manner. The moneyed families as 
Mitsui, Mitsuibishi, and the Eonoiki run industries and stand at 
the head of big banks. Though industrial finance is rendered 
easy thereby, the Central Bank’s control over credit, specially 
when both are working at cross purposes,, would become ad- 
mittedly a very difficult thing. 

In spite of the heroic efforts on the part of the State, the 
people, and the bankers, the Japanese banking system has not 
become perfected as yet. The most important developments on 
which they are concentrating their present efforts are the greater 
development of the discount market, the standardisation of 
commercial paper, the strengthening of the grip of the Central 
Bank over the credit situation and the emancipation of the 
Central Bank from official control, the protection of the busi- 
nessmen against the recurring financial crises, a return to the 
complete gold standard, the levelling up of the standard of bank- 
ing on the part of the smaller banks and the solidifying of their 
financial ability by amalgamation and the perfection of foreign 
exchange banking by the specialising Japanese foreign exchange 
banking institutions. Wiithout radical changes and desirable 
improvements in the above directions, the banking system cannot 
be considered, as yet, a safe, sound, adequate and economic 
model. If the above reforms are carried out it will have to be 
candidly acknowledged that the Japanese Banking system will be 
far superior to any other banking system of any other country, 

Gan India be benefited by this example? 

If so, in what directions? 

Starting with the fundamental assumption that each well- 
developed community requires the services of different types of 
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specialised banking institutions the State played an important 
part in initiating such types. It always controls all these special 
types of institutions effectively rendering prompt aid in the 
hour of their distress. Co-ordination of their activities through 
the Central Bank and the Finance Minister’s close watchful 
supervision and guidance over all these institutions stands 
almost unparalleled anywhere else. The close supervision, control 
and watchful guidance of the Government over the Bank of 
J apan and the other special banks has indeed its own reward. 
The Japanese people are keenly sensitive of the reputation of 
their banks and ministries rise or fall in Japan sometimes solely 
with reference to their attitude towards the banks. 

Too much of State Spoon-feeding. 

But this Government control has its own disadvantages. 
For increasing the Central Bank’s capital, for becoming a 
shareholder in the Central Bank, for securing further dividend 
than six per cent, that can be given to the shareholders as normal 
dividend after appropriation to the Eeserve Fund and bonus to 
officers, for appointing the governing officers of the Administra- 
tion Board of the Central Bank, for conducting any operations 
of the Bank, the consent of the Finance Minister whose power 
is generally exercised through Comptrollers, is absolutely 
necessary. The approval of the Government is essential for 
emergency issue of notes over and above the gold secured notes 
and the statutorily fixed fiduciary portion of Ten 120,000,000. 
The bye-laws can be amended at any time by the Government 
and inspection of the bank’s books, business conditions and 
property of the Bank can be done at any time by the Comptrol- 
ler. These abnormal powers of control might be abused and it 
might degenerate into meticulous interference with details. 
The real issue becomes plain when the State needing inflationary 
sources of finance for its own purpose, comes into conflict with 
the Board of Management of a Central Bank, which might 
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refuse to carry it out in the interests of the industrial and credit 
situation in the country. 

While freedom from political interference is essential the 
state has to intervene and protect the Banks at such times when 
they would become helpless owing to circumstances over which 
they have no control. 

Central Bank’s Help. 

The framework of the banking structure centres round the 
Bank of Japan with normally beneficial results for Government 
Finance and Commercial credit. The currency system is on 
a gold basis even though its operations conform to the gold 
exchange standard system. Round the Central Bank as the 
pivot of the financial system a widespread net of specialising 
banking institutions for financing colonial and foreign trade 
agricultural and industrial financing has been built up. 
Foreign banking with branches in the most important centres 
throughout the world is oondpcted by the Japanese people 
alone. Attention has already been drawn to the multiplicity 
of small independent banks existing at the present day. Even 
these are closely supervised by officers appointed by the Minister 
of Finance. The close liaision that exists between the Central 
Bank and the specialising banks has proved a distinct source of 
help to the latter. In spite of recent calamities the banking 
system has been fairly well-maintained and the services of the 
state in setting right the financial system stands unparalleled 
in the history of banking of any other country in the modern 
world. 

The first lesson to be learnt is the duty of the State to 
initiate all the different kinds of the needed banking institutions. 
Something in this direction has been done by the Indian State 
in the creation of the Co-operative Credit System and its recent 
determination to start land mortgage banks for securing 
long-term agricultural finance, need not be alluded to. If the 
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much needed investment banks and industrial banks are also en- 
couraged by the guarantee of interest on their debentures a 
better financing agency for the cotton mills and other industrial 
companies would be created. The present Imperial Bank of 
India generally recalls the cash credits granted to the mills 
during the times of the busy season with the result that they 
are forced to borrow at higher rates and repay the loan to the 
Imperial Bank. Unless loans at low rates of interest for a 
number of years under proper safeguards are made the problem 
of developing and creating the existing and new productive 
industries would not be solved. 

For the task of creating new manufactures investment banks 
specialising in underwriting business and encouraging people 
to invest in their approved lists are the only safe channels. An 
industrial bank cannot hope to adequately conduct both these 
things. Neither the financing of existing industries requiring 
timely liquid loans nor the creating of new industries requiring 
the locking up of money for fixed capital purposes from the 
very outset should be neglected. In the beginning they may 
be started as quasi-official banks but with the gradual efflux of 
time they can be made to stand as independent institutions. 

Secondly, it is the duty of the State to empower the Central 
Bank to render timely aid to all the solvent banks in the hour 
of their trial, after a thorough examination of their financial 
standing. The depositors would welcome such a step as a useful 
measure and would not fight shy of bank accounts. In the 
matter of attracting deposits by the ordinary banks there should 
be an agreement as to the interest rate payable on the deposits. 
Such an agreement exists amongst the Japanese Banks. ^ 

Thirdly, the position of the ordinary small banking institu- 
tions has been rightly subjected to carefully planned legislation 
and an enforcement of the same. Unless this is done their 
crimes are redounding on the heads of the larger banks and 

^ See Willis and Beckbart, ** The Fordgn Banking System,-’* p. 865 .' 
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unable to distinguish the solvent from the insolvent the Indian 
depositor begins to lock up his savings in unremunerative 
forms. 

Fourthly, the guiding of the foreign investments of the 
people through the Industrial Bank is a wise measure as it leads 
to an orderly manner of investment. The perfection of the 
investment habit has brought about the absolute necessity of 
protecting the economic interests of Japan in China. Japan’s 
investments cover China, the South Seas and Eussia.^ The 
attempt to perfect the foreign exchange market has to be under- 
stood. If our foreign trade is to expand and if the financing of 
foreign trade has to be done with domestic funds we have to 
learn a lot from the Japanese banking system. Germany is 
another country, that has tackled this problem wisely. Kecently 
the XJ.S .A. was forced to develop similar machinery for financing 
the foreign trade as soon as the London Acceptance credit was 
intercepted and cut off at the beginning of the late Anglo- 
German war. 

Fifthly, the invitation to foreign capital to develop the 
economic resources of the country and utilising the same under 
the hands of the Japanese industrialists has to be copied by 
us. It is the foreign capitalist that has to be shunned. The 
limitation of the economic rights of the aliens in Japan is a 
noteworthy feature and the holding of shares in quasi-public 
banks and produce and stock exchanges by these aliens is not 
permitted. Companies incorporated in Japan regardless of 


1 In 1927 the export of capital was reckoned as follows ;■ 


European and American loan bonds owned 

Yen (1000) 
70,000 

Loans to China 

260,000 

„ Russia 

290,000 

Cotton spinning business in China 

... 400,000 

S. Manchurian Railway 

300,000 

Rubber in the S. Seas 

40,000 

Miscellaneous 

50,000 


1410,000 
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nationality of stock-holders may own land and operate ships 
and mines, etc. In some other states, notably Soviet Eussia, 
very strict conditions were first imposed against aliens, and 
reversion to the State after the lapse of a time was insisted 
upon at the beginning. But alternately more liberal conditions 
were offered to attract foreign capital. What can be approved, 
however, is this. The free flow of foreign capital can be 
approved but the influence of the foreign capitalist has to be 
rejected and the shaping of national policy must not be at the 
mercy of the foreign capitalists. 

Sixthly, foreign banking experts have to be invited to this 
country, made to write books and train people as efficient bank 
officers capable to run modern banking institutions. This was 
the method adopted by Japan in order to learn the ABC of 
banking business. 

Seventhly, the Japanese State itself has amalgamated the 
smaller hypothec and industrial banks in the different prefec- 
tures. This is held out as a model for the smaller banks to 
imitate. Apparently when this was not heeded the State fixed 
the minimum capital requirements for a joint-stock bank. This 
had the necessary effect with the result that about 750 of the 
smaller banks have amalgamated themselves. Unless such a 
measure is forced on the loan companies of Bengal it would 
take a long time for them to appreciate the value of the famous 
saying “in union lies strength.” 

Eighthly, the encouragement of thrift as undertaken by the 
co-operative societies of Japan has to be followed in this country. 
Their methods of tapping different kinds of deposit, collecting 
loans and instilling the true co-operative spirit in the minds of 
members deserve our emulation in every respect. They conduct 
in specified places even the discounting of bills. Besides the 
Government the co-operative union ta,kes good care to push for- 
ward the co-operative societies.^ Unless the deposit capital of 

^ See the recent formation of a Central Chest for the Co-operative Societies in 1923 
which aims at regulating the movement of funds and establishing a nexus with the money 
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the primary village co-operative credit society increases the inde- 
pendence of the co-operative credit movement is a misnomer. 

Ninthly, the efforts made to develop banker’s acceptances in 
foreign trade and the development of a discount market have to 
be understood. Rediscounting by the Central Bank with the 
view of developing an open discount market has to be copied. 
AgriGultural and industrial paper must be rediscounted by the 
Central Banker, It is by this method that Japan has been 
endeavouring to create the short term loan fund in the money 
market. 

Lastly, the indigenous bankers of Japan developed rapidly 
into modern joint-stock banking institutions. Unless such a 
thing is done by the wealthy indigenous bankers of our country 
an efficient and reliable banking system cannot be created. 
Where a private banker exists, there is scope enough for a 
joint-stock bank. The superiorities of a joint-stock bank ^ are 
so very many that it is these that would have to be preferred, 
if the machinery of the co-operative credit societies cannot be 
easily extended. 

The Banking DonHs. 

Some of the following lessons should be learnt out of her 
mistakes and every attempt must be made in checking the crea- 
tion of such evils in our banking system. 

Firstly, there is too much of spoon-feeding and Government 
control on the part of the State. It naturally tends to make 
the banks weak institutions with no proper self-confidence in 
their own ability. 

Secondly, a nationalist state can and should easily control 
the banking system in the interests of the country but it would 

market and the country. It makes unsecured loans to a continuation of co-operatmi 
societies for a period of 5 years. It discounts bills and makes advances on the same for the 
combinations of co-operative societies. It receives deposits from the combinations of co-ope* 
rative societies, public corporations or private business corporations. It can issue bonds up 
to ten times its capital and the I’inance Member controls its work. 

^ See mj Present-Day Banking in India, Third Edition, p. 254, 
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be a very dangerous measure to advocate such a thing in any 
country which is politically dependent on another country whose 
sole interests are on the side of aggressive exploitation of the 
economic resources of the politically inferior country. 

Thirdly, the Bank of Japan undertakes deposit business 
and is forced to do commercial banking business for its 
customers. In spite of this it is unable to control credit as few 
banks habitually keep their balances as deposits in its hands. It 
places a very small position of its loanable resources in the open 
market the contracting of which would lighten the money 
market and place the leading strings in its hands. The lack 
of such control is partially responsible for recurring financial 
crises.^ 

Finally, the chief feature of close relationship of Banks 
with Industry and vice-versa which is to be met with in Ger- 
many also, has its advantages as well as disadvantages. Industry 
can be developed by the banker condescending to act as a domi- 
nant financial partner. But the actions of the Central Bank 
would be nullified by such banks if they run counter to the aspi- 
rations of these institutions. It would also lead sometimes to 
financial crises when over-development of any industry takes 
place. Failure on the industrial side is apt to tell adversely on 
the banking side for the depositors hearing of the misfortunes 
on the industrial side would be apprehensive of the safety of their 
deposits and would withdraw their funds. This would restrict 
their financial business and capacity. Any failure to pay back 
the depositors would lead to a financial crisis, the magnitude of 
which would depend on the unwise initial industrial commit- 
ments of the banks. 

^ Besides inaliilitj to control other banks finaBcially the Bank of Japan has no right to 
snpervise or collect reports from other banks* See S. Y. Yuruya, “Japan’s Foreign Ex- 
change, “ 1928, p. 160, 
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Mysticism op Islam 
I 

Guftugu-i-kiifr wa din dkhir hd yakjd mi kashctd 
Khdb yak Mdhist ammd muMtalaf ta'birhd. 

— Sa'ib. 


“Discourse on free-thought and faith ultimately leads to 
the same conclusion ; the dream is but one dream, its inter- 
pretations differ.” 

AGomfarativeStudy. 

The subject on which lam going to speak this evening is 
Islamic mysticism.” Many persons are desirous of knowing its 
real nature and source. As the subject is highly abstract, its ex- 
position may appear dry and uninteresting; yet I am sure that a 
bare outline cf the SAfi mysticism will not satisfy anybody. 
On the other hand, a detailed account of it may appear tire- 
some. This is the dilemma. But I may be permitted to state 
that “TasawwAf ” or the mysticism of the SAfi fraternity is 
not a folk-lore, nor a fairy-tale. It is the Idealistic Philosophy 
of the Muslim mystics. It has two aspects — theoretical and 
practical. The theoretical portion deals with various hypotheses 
and abstract principles involved in numerous terms and technical- 
ities peculiar to the ^Afiistic literature, often requiring great 
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patience to enter into their significance without which the real 
sense of their doctrines may be lost. 

The practical portion contains methods and modes of devo- 
tional prayer and commemoration of certain formula which is 
called dhihr (Jap or Mantra Kalpa) , contemplation (i.e., Fikr 
or cMntd prandli), concentration of the mind (murdqiha or 
Yoga Kalpa), religious practices and exercises {i.e., Tah-dhihun 
nafs or Sanyama), and so forth. It is difficult to expi’ess them 
in words without illustrating them by seats and postures, and 
demonstrating the modes of their practices. Unless a person is 
initiated in the mystic cult, their description will appear very 
dry. I have, therefore, relegated this portion towards the end of 
the book which I intend to publish separately. 

The Contemplative Philosophy of the Sfifi Fraternity forms 
an interesting chapter on the esoteric teachings of Islam. It is 
based partly on the occult science of mysticism, and partly on the 
idea that there is a deeper sense and inward significance in the 
words of Al-QAran and the teachings of the Prophet. Such idea 
has given rise to the Idealistic Philosophy of IslArn. This branch 
of philosophy has largely been developed by the 
ideah^stic^Phiiosopby learned Sufis whose deep devotion and auste- 
rity, asceticism and prolonged contemplation 
have cast a mystic halo around their doctrines. Its texture is 
interwoven with the Platonic ideas; but the Sfifis have elaborated 
those ideas and given them a rich and beautiful setting. There 
is a strong colour of Neo-Platonism also. But it should be borne 
in mind that Neo-Platonism itself is a child of Eastern thought; 
so there is nothing surprising that it has impressed its ideas on 
the Idealistic Philosophy of the SMs. “ It is generally accepted,” 
says Mr. Amir Ali in the Spirit of Isldm, “that SMi-ism — the 
pantheistic movement in Islfim, was the result of many co-opera- 
ting circumstances. The course of theological speculation and 
inevitable revolt against its inhumanly rigid formalism was one 
cause. Another was the influence of Greek and Indian theoso- 
; phy.” The Neo-Platonic notion of the absolute One, the Vedic 
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idea of Abstract Monism, the pantheism of the Upanishads, as 

well as the theory of the Universal Soul (the Atman theory') play a 
great part in the mystic philosophy of the Shfi. But the leaders 
of SUfi Fraternities in their endeavour to preserve the spirit of the 
rigid monotheism of Islam, have — consciously or unconsciously 
—mixed up those ideas with the teachings of the Quran and the 
precepts of the Prophet. The writers on Siifi-ism, such as Al-Sar- 
rdj, Qushayri, Hajwari, Al-Ghazzdli, Ibn ’Araby, and others 
maintain that the doctrines of Shii-ism exactly accord with the 
teachings of Isldm, and that its theories, when properly analysed 
and understood, reveal the true esoteric science contained in the 
Qhran and Hadiths. 


The Esoteric Aspects of Islam. 

“ Tasawwuf ” (mysticism) represents the esoteric aspect 
of Isldm. This is also the view of those Muslims who have 
critically studied Sufi-ism. The majority amongst the learned 
hold that the teachings of the Prophet are capable of two kinds 
of interpretations. (J) Zdhir, i.e., plain or apparent; and (2) 
hdtin,i.e., hidden, metaphorical, or mystical. The Prophet of 
Islam taught the plain meaning of the revela- 
tatfoas! tion to people in general according to their 

capacity of understanding ; while to those whose 
mind was developed and fit to understand the inner meaning, he 
disclosed the esoteric aspect of his teachings. Those who follow 
the ordinary or plain meaning, are called by the SAfis A rbt^b-i- 
Zdhir; and those who look to the esoteric aspect of his teachings, 
are designated as Ahl-i-hdtin. At the same time it is pointed 
out that there is no antagonism between the two. However, the 
§Afis maintain that the Prophet himself was a great mystic and 
the recognised head of the saints and §ufis. 

In support of this view, the §6fis rely upon certain 
sayings of the Prophet. A few may be mentioned here : 
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(1) The Prophet said : ‘‘Of the interpretations of the 
QAranic texts, one is plain and apparent, the other is hidden and 
secret. ”V 

(2) “ We the prophets are directed to speak to the people 
according to their understandings.’’ 

(3) “ Some knowledge is secret, known only to the gnostics 
of God.” CArifdn-i-IUM) 

In going through the §<ifi-istic literature, the reader will 
find that the renowned SCifi authors invariably support their 
theories and doctrines by some texts from the Quran, or by some 
traditions of the Prophet; but they interpret them more often 
according to their hidden or esoteric meaning. Many of their 
doctrines are also based on the plain meaning of the numerous 
texts and traditions. Although some of their theories and cer- 
tain doctrines bear resemblance to those of other systems of 
mysticism, their foundation and framework are undoubtedly 
Islamic. From certatin points of resemblance, or from the simi- 
larity of certain ideas, one need not come to the conclusion that 
they are borrowed from foreign sources. On the other hand, 
it may be safely inferred that thinking minds after going 
through the same or similar process of spiritual development, 
often arrive at the same conclusion. Further, the types of 
abstract and universal truth tend to be the same or similar in 
almost every system of philosophy. Hence, we find that 
some SM-istic doctrines in the course of their development have 
taken a form and shape similar to those of the New-Platonic and 
Vedantic ideas. But a close and comparative study of the 
different systems of mysticism — especially the New-Platonism, 
Pythagorianism and Vedantism— will show the points of differen- 
tiation according to the ideas and sentiments peculiar to each 
system. One such point is the entire absence of anthropolatry 
and anthropomorphism in the Sfifi system. 

1 The aabhenticifcj of this tradition is challenged by the theologians, tide Shibii I 
** part II, p. 116 
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Some European scholars as well as Sufi leaders hold that 
the growth of §fifi-ism is a spontaneous pheno- 
a^spontene- gjj embodiment of the manifestations 

of ardent desires of the devout mind and crav- 
ings of the heart panting after something higher and nobler. In 
every age and in every country there exists a certain class 
of minds which do not rest satisfied with mere knowledge 
of things, but try to penetrate into their mysteries, and solve 
the problem of 'existence herein and hereafter. In their 
endeavour to attain the truth they pass througli various 
stages of spiritual progress, and gather experiences almost 
similar to those of other devout persons who have trodden the 
same path. We, therefore, find that the ideas of such persons 
and their utterances are almost similar, although no external 
relation existed between them. It should be borne in mind 
that mysticism is not a monopoly of any race or country. 
The speculative mind in every clime, after passing through 
certain stages of spiritual experience, often comes to conclusions 
akin to those of their brethren of other countries. This 
accounts for the similarity of their ideas and the resemblance of 
their aphoristic dicta. If we compare the mystic utterances of 
Eabia Basri with those of St. Theresa, many sayings of the 
former strongly recall thoseSof the latter. 

Outlines of Sufi Doctrines. 

I now proceed to place before the reader some of the main 
doctrines of the Sufi fraternities and their characteristics. 
Their doctrines are built up and developed on the following 
ideas: 

(1) The Divine Essence is all-purity, completely free 
from the accidents of form, colour, magnitude, dimension, 
similitude, union, separation, association, descent, issue, decline, 
growth, change, alternation and translation^ It is absolute 
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one ; there is no plurality {kathrat) in its oneness. God’s exis- 
tence is, therefore, described by unity and known by singularity.^ 

(2) The Divine Being is the sole Eeality (al-Haqq ) every 
thing else (md-siwa-Alldh) is unreal. He is not dependent on 
anything, but everything is dependent on Him for its existence.® 

(3) He is an absolute Existence (dkdt-i-niahaz). It exists by 
itself,^ an universal Existence (dhdt-i-basit) pervading the world 
of phenomena.® He is omnipresent and exists with everything.® 
This is called mayat, i.e., all-pervading presence of the Divine 
Being in fellowship. 

(4) “He has no limit. Within His infinitude are compre- 
hended— eternity without beginning and eternity without end ; 
folded in the fold of His plain are existences and phenomena 
(universe) ; in His beginning are all beginnings — the end ; in 
His ending, all endings the beginning ; in His outwardness the 
outward manifestations of things— the inward ; in His inward- 
ness the inward parts of worlds — the outward ; in His eternity 
without beginning, the sum total of eternities without beginning, 
is only an accident (hdditk) ; in His eternity wdthout end, all 
eternities without end, only an event (muhdath) !“ 

“The divine nature is free and exempted from whatever is 
contained in reason, in understanding, in the senses, and in 
conjecture,’’’ 

(5) He is not only an Absolute Being, but also the Absolute 
Good {Khaif-i-mahaz), full of benevolence, grace, and com- 
passion, 

i 'Amdrii-uhMdrif, 1 :S2 (on TawWdi)/ 

^ ‘^Subhan-aMasUii khhalaqal ashya wa inia 'aynuha** = praise be to Him who created 
all things and he is their reality. 

3 The idea is embodied in SiMra44W^s, particularly in the esoteric significance of the 
word ^amad, 

4 Wdjih ul'tcajdd liddi necessary existence which exists by itself. 

s He per?ades everything. 

6 “Hua ma’kum aynama kfintfiixi*’ = He is with you wherever you may be^ 
'itrdh'/.'uZ-ilfdn/ 1:2, (onTawbid). ^ 
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(6) He is Love and Beauty (muhabbat-wa-jamdl), Splendour 
and Perfection {jaUl-ivd-hamdl), delight of the heart and 
charm of the vision. 

(7) He is the Universal Soul {Ruli-i-Basii). Everything 
proceeds from it and returns to it.^ The Sufi holds that the 
soul or the principle of life which exists throughout ail nature 
is not only from God, but o/ God. 

(8) He is neither within, nor without, i.e., beyond time, 
space and direction.^ The idea of what-ness, why -ness, ot 
hoiv-ness is not applicable in reference to His nature. Condi- 
tioned as we are in this relative plane, our power of comprehen- 
sion is limited, and consequently, we are obliged to confess that 
the nature of the Divine Existence in the Absolute Plane is 
beyond the comprehension of our intellect. 

(9) His Existence is ancient and permanent {dhdt-i- 
qadim). He is the living active principle, eternal and ever- 
lasting. All other existences are accidences and transient 
(hddith-wa-fdni) . His Existence and nature are unchangeable 
and immutable. 

(10) He is the hidden and the manifest, the beginning and 
the end. “ The true Being is involved, the creation is evolved.” 
When He manifests himself, it takes the form of a creation. 
This world of phenomena {’ Alam-i-mahsusdt) \ms no real exis- 
tence, all appearances are His manifestations only. The world 
is a mirror which shows the reflections of His Being and 
Attributes, and conversely the universe is reflected in Him. 
This idea is beautifully expressed in the following couplets : 

“He is my heart; and my heart is in His hand, 

Like a mirror in my hand, and l am in the mirror,” 

‘ When T see the reflection of my own beauty in the mirror. 

The whole world in reality becomes reflected with my image.’* 

1 “ From Grod we are, to God we stall return Al-Qdrdn. 

2 Mat, zamdn loa mdk&n. 
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(11) ’ His knowledge is comprehensive and everything is 
within His comprehension. Human knowledge and intelligence 
are limited. The scope of knowledge can be widened by study, 
observation, and experience. The knowledge of material things 
can be acquired through the external senses, and that of the 
spiritual world through the inner senses, by the study of nature 
and the discover'y of the realities of the things through instro- 
spection and controlling the senses. The knowledge of God can 
be obtained through the knowledge of self. 

(12) The chief aim of life according to the Shfi is the 
realization of God and the ultimate union (w’sf^Z) with him. 
This realization can be attained through the states of Fand 
(self-effacement) and Boqd (ever-lasting continuance in bliss) , 
Shfis strive hard after it, and direct all their energies to attain 
to the state of Pana. Their austerity, asceticism, diverse modes 
of self-discipline, religious exercises, devotional prayer, prolonged 
contemplation, and different methods of controlling the senses are 
all meant for effacement of self and realization of God. In 
passing through the different stages of spiritual progress, they 
acquire supernatural power, but they do not care for its acqui- 
sition. Moulana Udmi refers to it when he says in his 
Mathnavi. 

“Nearness (of Clod) does not consist in rising up higher 

or going down lower, 

(But) Nearness to the truth (God) is in the release from 

the prison of self . ” 

(13) The view of a large section of the Ahl-i-tasawwuj 
regarding Eesurrection, Post-mortem tortures. Heaven and 
Help differs materially from that of the ordinary people (arh&b-i- 
ziUr). This class of Siifiswith the philosophers of Islam take 
their meaning in a metaphorical or figurative sense. ‘ They 

^ a full description of the Spiritual Heaven and Hell, and other cognate sub- 

jects in Ghazzaira Book I* Discource iv; also Shibli ; 

part ii, Discourse on “Spiritualism'*; also Shah Wali all ah : Hujjat-^uhBalighat dis- 
courses on “ the World of Similitude and “ Inspiration.** 
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believe in the existence of a spiritual Heaven and Hell. In fact, 
the separation from the True Darling (Jdnan-i-Haqiqi) is the 
hell of the Shfis, and the continuance in blissful union with 
God is their heaven. They look down upon the material 
pleasures and pains of a physical heaven and hell. They say 
that they do not undergo all sorts of hardship and privation in 
the hope of the Paradise or fear of the Hell. To them devotion 
and services to God in the hope of reward or fear of punishment, 
are selfish and useless. Their sayings (which are collected by 
Fariduddin ’Attar) illustrate their views. A few of them are 
quoted below : 

Eabia Basri cried out in a fit of ecstacy : “Set fire to 
Paradise and pour water on the Hell-fire so that people may 
pray to God for the sake of His love, and not in the hope of 
reward or fear of punishment.” 

Her another saying is : “0 God ! if I worship Thee for fear of 
Hell, send me to Hell; and if I worship Thee in hopes of Paradise, 
withhold Paradise from me ; but if I worship Thee for Thine 
own sake, then withhold not from me the Eternal Beauty.” 

Saying of Ibrahim Adham: “0 God, Thou kno west that 
in my eyes the Eight Paradises weigh no more than the wing 
of a gnat compared with that honour which Thou hast shown me 
in giving me Thy love, or that familiarity which Thou hast given 
to me by the commemoration of Thy Name, or that freedom from 
all else which Thou hast vouchsafed to me when I meditate on 
the Greatness of Thy Glory.” 

A Sfifi poet says : 

“ If from His love they take me towards the garden of Heaven, 

I shall not set my foot (there), if in that place there is no promise 

of (His) vision” — I bn Yamin. 

Sir William Jone’s estimate of- the Sfifi doctrines is given by 
Clarke in the introduction to ’Awdrif-ul-Md'rif (p. 2) in the 
following wordsl;. . 

V:;: - :g : V : ; ^ • ■ . ■; V : V. v 
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“ SAfis believe that the souls of men differ infinitely in degree 
. but not at all in kind from the divine spirit 

Estimate of SM i i i 

aoctrines. whereof they are particles, ma wherein they 

will ultimately be absorbed ; that the spirit of God pervades 
the universe, ever present to His work and ever in 
substance ; that He alone is perfect benevolence, perfect 
truth, perfect beauty ; that love for Him is true love 
(Hshq-i-haqiqi), while love of other objects is illusory 
love (’ishq-i-7najazi) ; that all the beauties of nature are faint 
resemblances like images in a mirror of the divine charms ; that 
from eternity wdthout beginning to eternity without end, the 
supreme benevolence is occupied in bestowing happiness ; that 
men can only attain it by performing their part of the primal 
covenant between them and the Creator; that nothing has a pure 
absolute existence but mind and spirit, that material substan- 
ces are no more than gay pictures presented continually to our 
minds by the sempiternal artist ; that we must be aware of 
attachment to such phantoms, and attach ourselves exclusively to 
God, who truly exists in us as we solely exist in Him ; that we 
retain, even in this forlorn state of separation from our Beloved, 
the idea of heavenly beauty and the remembrance of our prime- 
val vow ; that sweet music, gentle breeze, fragrant flowers, per- 
petually renew the primary idea, refresh our fading memory, 
and melt us with tender affections ; that we must cherish those 
affections, and by abstracting our souls from vanity (that is, 
from all but God) approximate to this essence in our final union 
with which will consist our supreme beatitude.” 

Mystic Philosophy of the Stifis. 

Its characteristics. 

From the exposition of the Sfifi doctrines it will be seen 
that their main doctrines are in entire accord with the teachings 
oflsldm. But their difference with the orthodox section of the 
theologians arises in respect of certain theories, which constitute 
the central point of the mystic philosophy of the Sfifis, and 
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which has largely been developed by many eminent Shfi writers 
and mystic poets. These theories, it is asserted by them, have 
been based on, or at any rate, evolved from the QAranic texts 
and the traditions of the Prophet of Islam. It will be seen that 
even their doctrine of Divine Unity (Tawhid) bears special 
features of differentiation. 

Tawhid — The Divine Unity. 

The idea of Ahl-i-Tasawwuf (the “ People of mysticism ”) 
relating to “ the Divine Unity” (Tawhid) is highly abstract 
and metaphysical. The pithy and aphoristic sayings of the emi- 
nent Sfifis disclose the abstract nature of their doctrines. The 
authors of the 'Awdrif and the Uns point out that “ sincere belief 
in, and acknowledgment of, Taiohid form a common feature of 
the Sfffis and the common-folk ; but the belief of the latter is 
Rasmi “ customary,” or “ habitual.” Common people believe in 
and utter kalma-i-taiohid (credo of faith) in blind imitation 
(taqlidan) of what they are taught and asked to do. But the 
Sufis stand on a different footing. Their belief arises from the 
inner meaning and deeper significance of the term “ tawhid,” 
And it is this — that the persons desirous of walking in the path 
of th^ Sfifis, are asked to have strong and unshaken belief from the 
very moment of their initiation that except God who is the real 
and absolute Existence and Operator, nothing else exists, that all 
other existences, attributes, and actions are unreal, that the re- 
flection of every existence is from the light of the Absolute 
Essence, that every attribute is the reflection of that Absolute 
Light, that wherever they find the activities of knowledge, power, 
will, and of the organs of senses, they should be regarded as the 
effects of God’s activities.”^ One of the aphoristic sayings of the 
§fifis is— ‘ ‘ The first step on the path of tawhid is the oblivion 
of multiplicity.’”® Such is the point of differentiation between 

I Nafahdt-uUUns, on Tawhid ; Aw&nf-uUMd*fif, Ch^^ 

S Kashh ojx Tawhid, 
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the belief of common people and that of Ahl-i~tasawwuf relating 
to the doctrine of the Divine Unity. 

The abstract sense in which the SMs understand tawhid 
may be gleaned from the following Arabic couplets : 

“ One who is (himself) an individual, cannot describe the 
Divine Unity ; when he describes the unity, he denies it. 

He who speaks of the Divine Unity in his individual capa- 
city expresses a borrowed idea, he being one, destroys the idea of 
the unity ; 

His 0 (vn unity is the unity of God — that is the Divine 
unity. 

The praise of his own who praises God is surely the descrip- 
tion of unity.’’ 

In plain language, it means that so long as a person has 
the idea of his own existence in his mind, he can hardly think of 
oneness of God ; for his own individuality and the existence of 
God become duality. He must forget his own existence before 
he can have a full comprehension of the Divine unity. The 
Shfis, therefore, hold that it is the Supreme Being alone who 
can describe His own unity, and that without self-effacement, 
the complete realization of oneness of God is hardly possible. 

The similar idea is expressed in the following Pei:sian 
couplets : 

“From Truth (Eeality) what else does spring forth, but 

Truth, 0 dear. 

Who else can describe the Truth, except the Truth, 0 dear.’’ 

In these vivid manifestafions of the differentiated attributes. 

Who else seeks the Truth except the Truth, 0 dear. ” 

Stages of Tawhid. 

• “The people of mysticism’’ (Ihl-i-tasawwuf) point out the 
' different' stages of arriving at the realization of the Divine 


^ Ndfahdt-il-Vnt, Cbay. on Tawhid, 
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Unity. The description of these stages throws a flood of light on 
their doctrine of the Blessed Oneness (Tawhid). Diverse writers 
among them have mentioned different stages and processes of its 
realization. According to the authors of ’ Awarif-ul-Ma'rif and 
Nafahdt-ul-lvns there are four stages as under : 

(1) TawUd-i-Irndni— Faith of Oneness, i.e., a firm belief in 
the Oneness of Grod. This belief should be of such a degree as to 
give rise to a strong conviction that except one Existence, there 
are no other existences. The disciple (mdrid) made to realize the 
import of the text which says — “Your God (Ildh) is that God 
who is one, except Him no other objects of love, veneration and 
worship (ildh) exist.” In other words, an unshaken belief in one 
Divine Existence only, and dismissal of the idea of other exis- 
tences from the mind. This text and similar other verses are 
taken by the SMs to mean affirmation of one existence, and 
denial of existences other than God ( md siwd Allah) ; although 
the texts apparently refer to the denial of deities other than the 
Supreme Being. This interpretation of the Sfffis has given rise 
to their theory of Being and Not- being. (Vide post.) 

(2) Tawhid’ i-’Ilmi — Knowledge of oneness, i.e., seeking 
unity of God in all objects through knowledge. Mere belief 
is not considered sufficient. By study, observation, and 
introspection, it is to be realized that there exists unity in 
variety, but there is “no plurality in the Divine Essence” 
(hathrat-dar-dhdt) ; that “ multiplicity is to be found in the 
Divine attributes” (kabhrat-dar-sifdt). The various phenomena, 
according to “ Ahl-i-tasawwuf,” being the reflexions of the 
Divine Essence and manifestations of the Divine attributes, 
a thread of unity runs through all finite things and minds. 
Consequently, all existences (i.e. finite things), attributes, 
(qualities of things), and actions (activities of knowledge, power, 
will, and senses) are the effects (dthdr) and reflections of the 
existence, attributes and actions of the One Absolute Being. 
The stage (martaba) of this kind of knowledge is regarded 
higher than that of belief. 
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(3) Tawhid-i-Hdli-— State of Oneness in ecstasy. This 
ate is the effect of partial realization of the Divine Unity when 
le veil of bodily senses is rent asunder, and the Divine influence 
i^erpowers the activity of self (ego—nafs). During the conti- 
uance of the state which gives rise to ecstasy (hal), the devotee 

vouchsafed the audience of God. When this state comes on, 
is existence (including his attributes and actions) is cast into 
le shade, and his frame becomes transfused with the Divine 
ght. In this state (which is called Hal), the devotee forgets 
is own existence, and sometimes finds himself drowned in the 
ea of oneness (daryd-i-toahdat). This is called dlam-i4shtigh 
ig, or the state of being drowned in the ocean of Unity. 
Jthough this state lasts temporarily, the devotee realizes the 
11-pervading oneness of the Divine Being, and enjoys the 
;limpse of the Divine Beatitude. Deferring to the realization 
if Tawhid, Hazrat Junaid of Baghdad says, “The Divine 
Jnity implies the extinction in it of all customary connections 
md formalities, and the augmentation of knowledge which leads 
0 the realization of God as He always is.” 

(4) Tawhid-i-Ildhi— -Oneness of Divinity. The Divine 
Jnity does not depend on any calculation. His existence is one 
lot as a mathematical unit, because He is beyond number (adad), 
ind calculation {shtimdr). His Essence is one indivisible 
vhole, not because the sages have, through their imagination, 
3 ome to that conclusion ; but the Supreme Being is one by the 
virtue of the singularity of His Essence. He is absolute one 
[mujarrad-i-mahaz) from eternity without beginning to eternity 
mthout end {azal wa ahad) . 

Such is the conception of the Divine Unity. Ahl-i- 
ta§awwul make earnest efforts by self-discipline, concentration 
of the mind, and devotional practices to reach the state of reali- 
zation of “the Blessed Oneness.” ^ 

i For a fuller account of Tavohid, vide < Awdrif-uUMa'rif, NafahdLuUhns^ and 
Kaihf-uhMahjuhi, chapters on Tawhid; also Kimi^<i*usa'dat^ Book Is Sec* L 
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Being and Not-Being. 

It may be interesting to know how from the doctrine of 
Tawhid (unity of God) , the idea of nothingness or unreality of 
the world is derived. It is a well-known fact that Isldm has laid 
great stress on the oneness of God or singularity of the Divine 
Existence, and that there are numerous texts of the Qiiran, 
sayings of the Prophets and many dicta of his Companions on 
the subject of Tawhid, The noticeable feature of those texts, 
Hadiths, and dicta is that whenever oneness of the Divine Being 
has been described or alluded to in a text, its antithesis is also 
pointed out in the same text. In other words, the existence of 
the Divine Being, and the non-existence of anything else besides 
that Being, are mentioned in the same passage; or to use a 
philosophical expression. Being and Not-Being are mentioned 
side by side, thereby indicating that God alone exists, and any- 
thing other than God (md-siiod-Alldh) is non-existent; the 
former is real; and the latter is unreal in the sense that they are 
mere transient manifestations of the Absolute and Keal Exis- 
tence. It should be pointed out that every text of this descrip- 
tion contains a positive idea (ithhdt), and a negative notion 
(nafi). The positive assertion affirms the existence of one 
Being, and the negative idea denies the existence of anything 
else. This world of experiences — the grand panorama of 
negative aspect of the Being, proceeds from the real Existence 
and exists in It. Not-Being , is in the Being, but the Being 
itself is entirely independent of Not-Being.^ Its manifestations 
i.e., their temparary existences do not increase the volume of the 
Real Being, nor their extinction diminishes Its dimension; or ia 
other words, the Real Essence is not affected in any way by 
their appearance and disappearance. 

1 The text runs thus : “ He is one indivisible whole, He is eternal and independent 
but everything is dependent on Him for its existence.** 
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The idea of unreality of this world of phenomena has 

This phenomenal received strength from the following Qhrinic 
jrid-unreai. traditions : 

(a) ‘‘ All things within it (in the universe) are perishable, 
nd what shall endure, is the Exalted and Beneficient Existence 

)f thy Lord ”~Al-Qurdn. 

(b) “ You will surely be transformed from state to state ” 

— Al-Qitrdn. 

(c) “ Whatever exists is perishable except His Existence 

— Tradition. 

(d) “ We have created the heaven and the earth and what- 
3ver is between them — they are unreal ’ ’ — Al-Qurdn. 

This idea of unreality has beautifully been expressed by 
I^mi in a poetry of which I give below a translation from Mr. 
Browne’s work : 

“ Thou art but the glass, 

And He the face confronting it which casts 
Its image in the mirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and thou in truth art hid. 

Pure Love like Beauty, coming but from Him, 

Reveals itself in thee. If steadfastly 

Thou canst regard, thou wilt at length perceive 

He is the Mirror also; He alike 

The Treasure and the Casket. * I ' and ^ Thou ’ 

Have here no place, and are but phantasies 
Vain and unreal."' 

‘ ‘ This, then, ’ ’ says Browne, ‘ ‘ is how the understand 
the Doctrine of the Divine unity {Tawbid) : not merely is there 
“no god but God,” as the Muhammadan profession of Faith 
declares, but there is nothing but God, The world of pheno- 
mena and of the senses is a mere mirage — a reflection of Being 
on Not-Being, manifesting the Attributes of Being as the 
reflection manifests its original, but not really participating 
in its nature. An illustration commonly employed by the Sflfis 
is th^t of the Sun (which typifies Being) reflected in a pool of 
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water (Not-Being). The reflection of the Sun (the Phenomenal 
World) is entirely ‘ ‘ contingent ” : it may be blotted out instant- 
ly by a passing cloud; or marred by a sudden gust of wind; it is 
entirely dependent on the Sun, while the Sun is absolutely 
independent of it; yet while it lasts, it more or less faithfully 
reveals the Nature and the Attributes of its unchanging 
prototype.”* 

The same idea runs through the Mathnavi of Jami, the 
odes of Shams-i-Tabriz, the Divan of Hafiz Shirdzi and other 
treatises of the learned Shfis. In going through them, one 
cannot fail to come across such ideas as under : 

“As things can be known only through their opposites, 
Being can only be known through Not-being, wherein as in a 
mirror Being is reflected; this reflection is the Phenomenal 
Universe, which accordingly has no more reality than a shadow 
cast by the Sun. Its central point is man the microscosm, who 
reflects in himself all the divine attributes. Blackened on one 
side, with darkness of Not-Being, he bears within himself a 
spark of Pure Being.” 

Life and Death. 

According to the teaching of the Qflrdn this life, this world, 
as well as other existences are not delusions,^ nor is the crea- 
tion without an object. The appearance and disappearance 
of natural phenomena are not mere sports of the Intelligent 
Author of the Universe. ® They have, in the terminology of 
Al-Qflran, “ a direction,” and “ an end ” ; that is to say, they 
have some divine purpose behind them, and are directed to fulfil 
the same. Creation is founded on truth (bil-haqq). The 

1 E. G. Browne : “ A Literary History of Persia,*' p. 439. 

2 Maya or illusion according to the Hindu philosophy ; "appearance** according to the 
Kantian philosophy. 

3 "We have not created the heavens and the earth and whatever is between them, by 
way of sport ; We have created them no otherwise than in trnth, but the greater part of 
men do not understand it.** — Sura 44, 
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plieiioiiierial world (dlim-i-mazhar) has realities in it, though 
they are transient and subject to destruction (/<^ni). Life is 
also real. It is not aimless. It has a serious purpose behind 
it which must be attained during its continuance in this world. 
If that purpose— the realization of Grod — is not fulfilled before 
the approach of death, it continues in the next world.^ 

Thus according to the Qfirdnic view there is no break, but 
a continuity of this life to the next after death. Life is not 
taken in the sense of vitality. Some scholastics have identified 
it with “self” or “soul.” ^ Death is nothing but cessation of 
activities in this world. Ordinarily it is said that life becomes 
extinct after death. What really becomes extinct is the vitality 
and with it the functions of the senses. But the real life which 
is the “ self ” or “ soul ” of man after casting off its mortal coil 
continues to live in the next world (’ dlam-i-BarzaM) i.e,, post- 
mortem condition which it has acq^uired by its actions in this 
world. Death is spoken in a Hadith as a bridge which unites 
a friend to a friend. Death is a passage from one state to 
another. Al-Qflran refers to this state when it says, “ye shall 
surely be transformed successively from one state to another” 
(sura 84 :3). Consequently, death is not regarded as an evil or 
an end. 

These ideas have been taken up by the Sfifis for weaving the 
texture of their mystic philosophy. Imdm ^azzaii, more like 
a moralist than a mystic, describes the world thus 

“This world is one of the stages along the high road of 
religion. It is the staging station for the pilgrims journeying 
towards God. It is a brilliant market opened at this end of 
the vast Valley or Desert to be crossed by the pilgrims who are 
to secure from it provisions for the way, 

“This world and the next are only two states of human 

1 ‘'They (people) say there is no other life except onr present life ; we die and we live, 

and nothing but time destroys ns. Bat they have no knowledge in this matter; they only 
follow a vain opinion.’^— iJ Sara 45.” 

2 Imdm has identified life with “self’* in the Kimiya-i~8aUht, 
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life. That which exists befoi'e death and is the nearest to that 
Valley, is called this World. And that which comes after death 
and is at the farthest end of the Valley is called the next World. 
The object for this world which was ordained is that it should 
supply provision for the next.” ^ 

Mauldna Jalal-ud-din KAmi, the great propounder of the 
Sfifi doctrines, speaks of death in the celebrated Mathnavi &s a 
process of Evolution leading to the progressive development from 
the lower to the higher states of life. He says : 

“Dying from the inorganic, I developed into the state o| 
vegetation. Dying from the vegetable, I rose to the state of the 
animal. Leaving the animal life, I became man. Then why 
shall I fear that death will lower me ? The next transition 
from the humanity through death, will lead me to the dignity 
of angels. Then, from the angelic state, I shall soar higher 
and become what no mind can conceive ; then I shall merge in 
Che Infinity — in non-existence as in the beginning. Have I not 
been told, ‘ All of us will return unto Him? ’ ” ^ 

This magnificent ode gives a grand view of life’ and death, 
and sends a thrill of optimism to the drooping heart made cheer- 
less with the gloomy view of life, and the painful thought of 
death. The ode on the one hand, strongly brings out the idea 
in bold relief that the creation and our existence in this 
phenomenal world, are not aimless, but have been pre-ordained 
and devised on an intelligent plan to serve some divine purpose, 
on the other hand, it points out the successive stages of evolution. 
“Man is the central link in the evolutionary chain.” Further, 
the process of evolution does not stop at the stage of humanity, 
but goes up higher and higher till he reaches that stage or state 
“which no mind can conceive.” ® 

1 Kimya-i‘Sa*dat, Chaps. 1 & II, translafeted by K F. Mirza* 

2 Reference is to the Qi&rdnic text which says — “From God we are^ to God shall we return/' 

3 R^xni is not the only person who propounded the theory of Evolution. AI-jETdzen, 

Ibn Maskuya and others before him had also started similar theory. Ibn Maskuya discussed 
this theory at a length in his work called if published at Beyrut. His 
discussion shows that he had a cleat idea of the theory of Evolution, , ' 
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Mysticism of the SAfis centres round the significance of the 
term “ tasawwAf.” Its ordinary meaning is “ understanding 
the ceremonious formalities of Shari’ at.” In its outward sense 
(zdhiran) it means “ to discern inwardly (dar hdtin) the reality 
of its commandments from its outward formalities ; in its in- 
ward sense {hdtinan) to “ discover the inner import, and make 
it applicable to outward forms.”' The trained mind by adopting 
these two methods which may be called observation and intros- 
pection, acquires perfection. 

TasawwAf signifies ” composing the mind itasfia~i-diT) in 
its relation with the worldly affairs ; mental detachment from 
natural propensities ; cutting off connection from human quali- 
ties; turning aside (mujdnibat) from the desires of self and stay- 
ing with (mundzilat) the spiritual qualities of the soul.” ' 
From the definition of ” tasawwAf,” and from its import 
and implication, it is clear that Tasawwuf is regarded as an 
occult science for ascertaining the esoteric meaning of a rule of, 
conduct, and discovering the reality of a phenomenon from its 
appearenoe. It enables the devotee to discover how the reality of 
things (haqiqat-i-ashyd) finds expression in forms and shapes, 
and ultimately to realize how the Truth (al-^aq) manifests it- 
self in thousands of forms and colours. 

iAZ-Tasatotou/ “ the people of mysticism,” adopt diverse 
methods to train their mind. One of the methods is the prac- 
tice of Murdqiba. It means “ withdrawing the mind from 
outward objects and concentrating it to a subject of thought;” 
it also means “turning the face from unreality to reality.” 

^ Vide I0laidt4-§ufiy4, by Ebawia Sbamsiid-Bia Abmad* 
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the same idea is conveyed by the term Yoga. Mmdqiba aims at 
discovering the reality of things by concentration of the mind. 
Toga aims at acquiring the true kno'wledge (prakista Jndnam) 
by the same process. The one strives to be in unison with God 
(Alldh), the other aims at the union of the individual soul with 
the Supreme Soul {Param Atman). Biit it should be borne in 
mind that the SAfis do not identify the soul with the Divine 
Being. 

According to them the soul occupies a lower plane, while the 
Plane of Divinity is much higher in the “Arch of Ascent” {qaws- 
i-untj) . The devotee must pass through the 
plane of the soul {dlam-i-drwah) to that of 
Divinity {’ dlam-i-Ldhut) in the course of his sojourn {saluk). 
The SAfis maintain that while passing through the psychic 
region of the soul (latifa-i-rdh) , some devotees become be- 
wildered with its wonderous workings, and take it to be the 
Supreme Being, and thus commit a grievous blunder. This 
mistake arises from the fact that when a devotee passes through 
this plane, he discerns the mysteries of the soul, its vastness, 
its pervading nature, and its subtle principles. “ -A-t this 
stage,” says the SAfi, “ occur the flashes of intuitive discern- 
ment, and the power of performing miracles is also acquired. 
From these and other peculiarities of the soul he concludes 
that individuT souls are the same, or at any rate, a part 
and parcel of the Great Soul whom he identifies with the 
Supreme Being. But beyond the psychic region of the soul, 
says the SAfi, there are other planes, through which the devotee 
must pass in order to reach the Plane of Divinity. When the 
devotee makes further progress and rises higher in the “ Arch 
of Ascent,” he then discovers his mistake. The Sufi points 
out that many devotees (Sdlik), yogins, and Sannydsins have 
fallen into such error, and they warn the devotee not to be stuck 
up, or tarry in the psychic region of the soul, but to go forward 
and rise higher above the plane of the soul.” ^ 

^ Hafiz Shah Aba SSyid ; Middy ai^uhTdlihin^ pp, SO aad 
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2. Let us turn to the Atman theory. 

From the historical point of view it appears that the Atman 
V theory is of later origin, and that “ Atman is the 

Atman theory, . ' . • i , ' i • e 

sole reality is not the original teaching of the 

BrAhmans who first profounded the doctrine of Brahman being 
the sole reality. Atman theory was greatly emphasized by the 
king Asvapati Kaikeya when Uddalaka Arfini with five BrAhmans 
repaired to him for solving the question — “ what is our Atman, 
what is Brahman?” Prom the answer given it appears that he 
identified Atman Vaisvdnara (i.e., all-peavading first principle 
of the universe) with Brahman. The two stages are cleai’ly 
brought out in the following aphorisms : 

r“ Sarvam Khalvidam Brahman ” — “ All this is Brah- 
T 3 man ” — Chh., 3.14.1. 


Brahmaivedam sarvam - 


Atmaivedam sarvam- 


“ Brahman is certainly all this” — 
Nrisinha, 2 :7. 
Atman is certainly all this”— 
Chh. 7 :25:2. 


The fusion of the two conceptions appears to be complete 
when we read in the Mundaka Upanishad (1 :2) “ for all this 
world is Brahman, this Self is Brahman, and this same Self has 
four quarters.” 

Speaking on the topic of Atman Vaisvdnara Prof. Deussen 
observes ; “ Owing to the ambiguity of the word the conception 
of the Atman, like that of Brahman, gives rise to several mis- 
understandings. One of these was due to the fact that beyond 
the cosmical meaning of the Atman as first principle of the 
universe there was discerned its psychical meaning, the embodi- 
ment of this principle in the self. It is thus with five BrAh- 
mins, who in Chand. 5 ;ll. meet and propound the questions— 
“ what is our Atman, what is Brahman? ” they betake them- 
selves with UddAlaka Aruni, who they know is even now engaged 
in studying the Vaisvdnara, i.e., the atman as the all- 

pervading first principle of the universe. Uddalaka mistrusts 
his ability to satisfy them, and all six proceeded to king 
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Asvapati Kaikeya for instruction concerning Atman Vaisvdnara. 
......The question in this form and the inquiry for the Atman 

Vaisvdnara would, strictly speaking, exclude from the very 
beginning such erroneous answers as were given by all six 
Brahmans.” (The Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 91-92.) 
However, the theory has now got a firm foot-hold in the Indian 
philosophy. 

But the Sfifis, as I have already pointed out, keep the two 
conceptions distinct. Some of them have started the theory of 
“ the Great Soul ” (Ruh-i-Azam) , but even this soul is not re- 
garded as the Supreme Being ; on the contrary, the conception 
of the Divine Being is kept quite distinct from that of the 
Great Soul, or of individual souls, although its pure existence, 
its divine nature, its immortality, and other fine qualities are 
recognised. 

It should be noted that the Qfiran does not look upon the 
soul, nor upon the self as “ the sole reality neither does it 
identify it with the Divine Being, Some Mutakallimin (scho- 
lastics) speak of the Universal Soul, the Abstract Soul, the 
Great Soul, and so forth. Their description of these terms some- 
times tends to produce an idea that they are inclined to identify 
one entity with the other. But their opinions are so divergent 
and confusing that no safe conclusion can be drawn from 
their theories. Some SMs who believe in subjective pantheism 
also speak of the soul like the Mutakallimin. But it seems to 
me that they have either borrowed the idea from some of the 
Greek philosophers, or from the scholastics of the Mediaeval Age. 
However, the Sfifi-istic conception of the soul as a distinct entity, 
finds strong support from the following facts. 

The Sfifi leaders (ImiJm-Mt-tariq) assign to the soul a seat 
in the right side of the chest. According to them it is the 
psychic region of the soul which has a spiritualistic subtle prin- 
ciple of its own. This subtle principle is called Luti/a-i-mA. 
It remains dormant in its psychic region and may be made active 
with constant corpmemoration of certain formulas (dhikr). 
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When this principle (latifa) becomes active, it vibrates. 
The sAlik (devotee) is then instructed to pass on to other psychic 
regions and make them active. But none of the SAfi fraternities 
holds that the Divine Being lies dormant in any psychic region 
of the human body till made active by dhirJc (commemoration 
of some formula). Consequently, from the facts stated above 
it may safely be concluded that the Sdfi’s conception of the 
two entities ( God and the soul ) are different from that of 
some of the Indian and Grecian philosophers. 

On the hypothesis of the Divine Emanation (Tan)il«t wa 
Tayundt), or on the theory of wahdat-ul-waptd {Adaityabad^ 
unitary system of the universe) it may be argued that the iden- 
tity of the two entities is the same. The reply is that on such 
hypothesis every faculty may be said to be of God, or inseparable 
from the Divine Being. However, the author of the Hidciyat-ut- 
Tdlibin (p. 31) in discussing the subject of Tawhid-i-wajudi 
(the unity of existences) says ; “some devotees on discerning 
the manifestations of the soul by the flash of intuition in deep 
contemplation (kashf), its relation with the world of phenomena, 
its mysterious and incomprehensible nature, and its vastness 
pervading the world of finite things and minds, take the soul 
to be the protector of the universe, and worship it as the 
Supreme Being. In this station (maqdm) even some of the great 
leaders of the Sufis have fallen into errors. Shaykh Baizid 
Bistami, “the Chief of the Community” has said that he adored 
the soul for 30 years under the impression that it was the Su- 
preme Being. But when, by the grace of God, he made further 

spiritual progress, then he discovered his mistake. ... .” The 

author further says that he was a dupe of such mistake for 
several years. 

Here we have the evidence of the accomplished Sfifis who 
detecting their mistake, speak from their personal experiences 
concerning the nature and characteristics of the soul. They 
point out that such mistake is ^‘the result of excessive 
imagination” and ‘^bewilderment in comprehending the 
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mysterious nature of the soul. ” Their warning to the imperfect 
devotee is contained in the follownig couplet. . .. ... 

Anphi hini pesh azdnat rdh nist : 

(^dyat-i-fahtn Uist—Alldh nist 

“Whatever manifestations you see before you, your path is 
not through them; it is the result of your excessive imagina- 
tion — it is not God (AUdh) 

Such is the view of the SM concerning the soul. The 
Atman theory of the later Vedantists, it will be seen,, stands 
in contrast with the doctrines of the Shfi as well as of the early 
Brahmans who regarded Brahman as the Supreme Being and 
as “sole reality.” It seems that the atman theory in the course 
of its development had substituted Param Brahman for “Param 
Atman.” According to the Shfi-istio view the identification of 
two entities cannot be justified even on the ground of substitution 
of one word for the other ; because the nature and characteristics 
of the soul differ materially from those of the Divine Essence. 

The three states of Self or Nafs (Ego), ^ 

Subjugation of self (nafs) is the central idea of the Sfifi 
philosophy. Al-Qfirfin poinjis out the three states or conditions, 
of self as under : . 

(1) Nafs-i-ammdra — It is the rebellious state of nafs (ego). 
In this state it refuses to submit to control and is inclined to 
act viciously. It is the undeveloped and undisciplined state 
of the ego. The nature of the undeveloped and undisciplined 
nafs is that before one desire is fulfilled, it hankers after some 
thing new, and thus becomes entangled in the meshes of desires 
and inclinations. Constant efforts are, therefore, made by the 
Sfifis to subject it to discipline.: The description of nafs am- 
mdra as given in various treatises on Sfifi-ism, corresponds with 
the mental states called Kshipta (distracted), Mudha (insane) 

: 4:: ; 
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and Bikshipta (ad interim tranquillity of the mind) of the Yoga 
Shdstra. 

(2) Nafs4-lawiodma — ^the self-accusing ego. In this state 
the mind excercises some power of control over it. It censures 
the nafs (ego) when it becomes prone to evil, and approves its 
inclination towards good action. This state is reached when 
nafs comes under a partial control and acquires occasional 
tranquillity of mind. But this tranquillity is often disturbed by 
the rebellious nature of the nafs, and it requires the strength of 
mind to quell its revolt. !When it is brought under discipline, 
and the tranquillity of the mind is restored, it becomes capable 
of directing and fixing attention to a particular object. 

This state corresponds to some extent with the mental state 
called Ekdgra in the Yoga system. 

(3) Nafs-i-mutmaynna i.e., “the soul at rest.” This is 
the state of peace and tranquillity of the mind. When the nafs 
remains unaffected by the earthly desires and passions, it may 
be presumed that it has been brought under control. This 
state can be attained by continuous efforts and practises, and 
constantly guarding the mind from falling under the influence 
of the nafs-ammdva. Gradually, the nafs becomes disciplined 
and acquires the permanent state of tranquillity. This state 
corresponds with the mental state called Nirodha “ the state 
of tranquillity ” in the Yoga Shdstra. 

It should be noted that the Indian Yoga system speaks of 
the five mental states, and groups them under two heads— 
klista (blamable), and aklista (laudable). The first three states 
{viz., Kshipta, Mudha and Bikshipta) are the outcome of 
klista Vritti “ hlamahle or low desires”; while the last two 
fmental states are the result of akliata Vritti “laudable desires.” 

The Islamic system speaks of the three conditions or states of 
the self according to the nature of nafs. It should be borne in 
mind that nafs is used in different senses. It sometimes signi- 
fies “self” or “the sum-total of individuality;” sometimes it 
is identified with the soul or the higher nature of self — 
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amma diMwa of the Eoman and the Grecian philosophers; and 
sometimes it signifies the lower nature of self — animabruta. 
But it is often used in the sense of desires and passions 

shdt) which corresponds with the Elista Citta Vritti of the Yoga 
Shdstra. Thus it will be seen that the Isldmic system of 
philosophy takes the same view of the nafs as the Yoga Shastra 

A 

takes in respect of Gitta Vritti. The broad features of their 
classification clearly show that the currents of their thought 
have flowed in the same channel, viz., to find out the nature and 

A 

characteristics of the nafs or Gitta Vritti, and the methods of 
getting mastery oyer diverse desires and passions. 

Seven Worlds of the S4fi. 

(' Awdlim-i-saha’) 

There are certain other points of resemblance between the 
mysticism of the Sfifis and the Indian Yoga philosophy. One of 
such points is the description of the seven Planes or Worlds of 
the §fifis which bears some resemblance to that of the Sapta 
Loka (seven worlds) of the Yoga Shastra. But it should be 
noted that the description of each world of the respective system 
differs materially as to its nature and characteristics. It will 
presently be seen that in the description of the astral planes of 
the §ufi there is no tinge of mythology; but in the description 
of some of the worlds of the Yoga Shastra, the mythical ele- 
ments preponderate. Vide the description of Sapta Loka in 
Amar Kosha or Shahda Kalpadruma. But the description of 
some of the Loka corresponds to some extent with that of some 
of the planes of the Sfffis. It should be borne in mind that the 
description of Sapta Loka given in several Sanskrit treatises 
is not the same in all respects; but the description of the seven 
Planes of the Sfffis given by the leaders of the different 
Fraternities is almost the same and is very simple. Another 
noticeable feature is that each Plane of the ?fffi is a stage of the 
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Divine manitestations in a descending order, the manifestaUons 

becoming stronger and more vivid as they descend from a higher 

*“ " or^ s”en Planes of the §4as hve are well-recognised. 
They are oaUed in the phraseology of the §Ms HajraU-Khams 
They correspond with the five stages (MaraUba) through which 
the ■■ sojourner in the path of God ” ^Sdlik4-rah) must pass m 
his sojourn to reach the highest plane where perfec ion (fcoma- 
luat) is attained. The §Ms, therefore, strive hard to attain the 
state of perfection in which the Divine Beatitude becomes 
possible. The five recognised Planes of the Sfifis from the 
highest to the lowest in descending order are : 

1 'Jlam-i-Hdh4t, i.e., the Plane of the Absolute Existence 
(dhdt-i-mutlaq) which is invisible and incomprehensible. 

2. the Plane of Divinity-relativety vm^^ 

ble and comprehensible {dhdt ma sifdt-i haqlqia), i.e., the Divine 

Essence instinct with its attributes. , o i ;i 

3 ’Alam4-Jahr4t,—the Plane of Power and Splendour, 

Glory and Majesty (QMrat wa Kamdl JaUlwa Jamdl) 

4 ' Plane of Purity, and Angelic 

state, the world of spirits and angels, ie., the world of soul-senes. 
5. ’Jlam-i-Ndsut— the Plane of Humanity, or this world 

of phenomena. 

Besides these five planes there are two other p anes called 
ndhut and Rdhut which are the planes of attributes. Bu 

generally the Sufis speak of the five planes 

According to some SMs there is, above the Hane of the Abso ute 

tvSble ««other plane called which is 

tL Plane of the Pure Essence, and where purity and perfection 
reign supreme, Perhaps Mr. SVhmesfield in » 

alludes tc this plane when he says ‘ Above the 
Plane of the Absolute Invisible is an Infinity which we might 
perhaps compare with Dante^s Speechless Empyrean. - This 
description does not tally with that of Ilam-i-Quds, 
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As the SAfis speak of the seven planes, so does the Indian 
Philosophy of Sapta Loka. They are; Satya, Tapa, Jana, 
Maha, Sva, Bhma, and Bhii. Of these, the description of 
Satya loka, Jana loka, Tapa loka and Bhu fofca,. bears some resem- 
blance to that of HdhiU, Ldliut, Jahnit and NdstU. The difi&culty 
of identification lies in the fact that the different writers on the 
Indian system of philosophy have used diverse terms for the same 
plane the description of which also differs considerably. Hence 
it is not safe to try to identify all the planes of the Sfifis with 
those of the Indian philosophy. However, in pointing out the 
significance of each plane of the SAfis, I shall leave it to those 
w'ho are versed in the SAfi mysticism and the Yoga Shastra to 
see w^hich plane of the SAfi corresponds with the seven worlds 
(Sapta loka) of the Indian philosophy. 

SiaNIPICANCE OP THE WORLDS OF THE SUFIS 

I have already pointed out that the SAfis speak of the seven 
worlds ('diDdlim-i-sala'). But mere mentioning their name will 
not give an idea of the sense in which the SAfis take them. It 
is, therefore, necessary to explain the significance of each plane 
from the SAfi-istic point of view. At the outset it may be 
mentioned that the seven planes or worlds of the SAfis 
correspond with their seven stages of emanations in a 
descending order in which the universe has unfolded itself. 
They are called the “ Stages of Descent” (mardtaha-i-naztil). 
In the Yoga system it is called Andloma. The accomplished 
and perfect §Afis (siddha punisa) say that the highest plane 
appears like an arc. Beginning, therefore, from the highest plane 
in “ the Arc of Ascent” (qows-i-wrdz) -we find - 

1. Alam-i-HdhtU — It is the first and the highest plane in 
the cosmogeny of the §fifis. It is the “ stage of Absolute Exist- 
ence.” This st&ge is called Martaba-i-ahdiyat, “Absolute 
stage.” This plane is invisible and incomprehensible; it is 
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beyond time and. space (khald wa maid of the scholastics, and 
kvnoma and pleroma of the Greek philosophers), free from rela- 
tivity, direction and condition. It is an absolute Void (Qhaih-i- 
mutlaq) where Infinity and Eternity (azal wa ahad) reign 
supreme. This plane being absolute, it is not the stage of 
emanation; on the contrary, it is the main source of ail emana- 
tions. Some writers describe it as the plane of Hu or Be-ness; 
for the Absolute Existence has no figure, form, or sex, so it is 
neither he, nor she, nor it. Yet all are in Its potentiality. The 
‘ Plane of Be-ness ’ is the phrase which gives some idea of the 
Sufis term maqdm-i-liu. This plane corresponds partially with 
the description of the Satya loha or “ the world of Absolute 
Eeality.” 

2. ’ Alam-i-Ldhut which corresponds with Martaha-i- 

wahdat. It is the Plane of Divinity — relatively comprehensi- 
ble. This is the first stage of emanation in the “Arc of 
Descent” (Qaws-i-nazul). In this plane the Divine Essence 
appears to be instinct with attributes ; intelligence can distin- 
guish them by relativity. When the devotee enters this plane, 
his nature becomes entirely divine ; he sees nothing but one 
Divine Existence pervading everything {'dlam dar dhdt-i-hapt) , 
He finds himself in It and not separate from It. Some devotees, 
says the §fifi, cannot suppress his feeling of exultation when 
they reach this stage, and finding themselves in the midst of all- 
pervading Divinity, forget themselves and give vent to their 
feeling of ecstasy by astounding exclamations. Thus Mansfir 
cried out, “I am the Truth” (anaZifag) ; Baizid of BistAm 
exclaimed : “ Praise be to me what an exalted dignity is mine” 
(sub hdni md ’ dzam-us-shdni) . Shibli once burst out in exulta- 
tion : “I speak, and I hear, is there any body else in the world 
except myself ?” Such exclamations and utterances are justified by 
the Sufis on the ground that when the devotee reaches the stage of 
realization, he loses his self-control, and forgetting himself entirely 
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gives vent to Ms feeling in the ecstatic state of mind. But in 
the ordinary state of mind, such utterances are considered 
blasphemous. 

Compare the ideas contained in the terms Brahma loka and 
Saguna Brahman, Although the description of this plane and the 
process of emanations will not be in all fours with what is stated 
above, and widely differ from the Sfffi point of view, yet they 
throw some light on the subject. 

3. Alam-i-Jahrui corresponds with the Martaha-i-icdhi- 
diyat — It is the plane of the Divine Power and Splendour, 
Glory and Majesty, and is the second stage of emanation. 
When the devotee enters this plane, he realizes his self. In this 
realization of self, he realizes the awful presence of God, His 
majesty and beauty. The Prophet has said; “whoever 
realizes his self, realizes his God;” also “know thyself and 
then know thy Lord.” 

Compare the description of Teja loka of the Yoga Shastra. 
There may be some points of resemblance, but they are more 
apparent than real. 

4. ’ Alam-i-MalakUt is the plane of soul-series. It corres- 
ponds with Martaha-i-ru^dni or angelic states. Angels are 
regarded as etherial beings and an embodiment of purity and 
innocence. The Sfffis make earnest efforts to attain the angelic 
state. When the “ sojourner ” {sdlik-i-rdh) reaches this plane, 
he remains immersed in praises, prayers, and commemoration of 
the name of God, and carefully guards himself from impure acts 
and thought. This is the third stage of emanation and is also 
called ' dlam-i-drwdh or the plane of soul-series. 

5. The fourth stage of emanation is the world of similitude 

{' dlani-i-mithdl) which contains the ideal forms {khiydli mrat), 
or the exact counterparts of the world of phenomena. It is said 
that every form of existence which appears in the physical 
plane, has its immaterial form and shape in the World of Simili- 
tude. This plane seems to be the same as Plato’s World of 
Ideas. t . 
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6. ’Alam-i-Nds4t — This is the material world of forms 
and phenomena, and is the fifth stage of descent. This plane is 
also called the plane of corruption, generations and of grosser 
emanations. 

7. According to the Sfifis Man is a world in himself (’alam- 
i-suqhrd) or microcosm. He is the highest product in the lowest 
grade of descent, and contains in himself the seven Worlds of the 
Sfifis. 

It will be seen hereafter that each World of the Sfifi in the 
‘ ‘ Arc of Descent ’ ’ (martaha-i-nazM) has a corresponding stage 
in the “ Arc of Ascent ” {martaha-i-uru]) , and that each stage 
{martaha) has its maqdm (station) through which the devotee 
(sdlik) must pass. The period required for a journey from one 
plane to another may be short or may be delayed. It all depends 
on the grace of God (faizdn), the particular attention of the 
Shaykh {tatoajjuh), and the ardour, capacity, courage, and forti- 
tude of the devotee or disciple. It is said that without the grace 
of God and the attention of the Shaykh no progress is possible. 

It should be noted that although according to the Sfifis there 
are “ seven planes ” and “seven stages, ” they sometimes speak 
of four stages of the spiritual progress; viz., the stages of 
Shari’ at, Tariqat, Ma’rfat, and Haqiqat corresponding with the 
planes oi NmM, Malakut, Jahrut, and Ldhut. The significance 
of the first four stages will appear from the following explana- 
tion from the SM point of view : 

1. Shari’ at. — So long the devotee (sdlik-i-rdh) is “sojourn- 
ing” in the plane of Ndsdt (i.e., the physical plane) he is required 
to observe the rites and formalities enjoined by the Shari’ at. 
He ever bears his Shaykh in mind, always thinks of his visage, 
makes him his shield against evil thoughts and temptations ; 
regards him as his guardian angel, and effaces himself in the 
Shaykh through meditation. This is called fand-fi-shaykh. 
“ effacement or annihilation in the Shaykh.” 

2. Tariqat. — By adopting the “ Path of the Sufii ” (rah-i- 
tariqat), the devotee acquires spiritual strength. He joins some 
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order of the SM fraternity, and enters its inner circle. Accord- 
ing to certain section of the SAfis the devotee may now abandon 
the observance of the religious formalities, and substitute the 
outward form of worship for inward acts of devotion. The 
majority of the SMs — especially the orthodox section, do not 
approve of such conduct ; they insist on the strict observance of 
the rules of Shari’at. However, the Shaykh leads the disciple 
in the “Path” (tariqat) in a way as to bring him under the 
complete influence of himself. The disciple cannot attain this 
stage without acquiring purity and piety, concentration of the 
mind and prolonged contemplation ; and without a knowledge of 
the dignity of the soul and his own dignity- When he reaches 
this stage, he is said to be “sojourning” through the plane of 
Purity {dlam-i-malaluU) . 

3. Ma’rfat . — The Shaykh enables the disciple to tear the 
veil of ignorance and darkness whereby he acquires real know- 
ledge, i.e., discernment of the reality of things (haqaiq-i-ashyd). 
This is the stage of Irfdn “gnosis” or realization through inner 
or esoteric knowledge. In this stage the Shaykh enables the 
disciple to attain to the presence of the Prophet whom he sees in 
all things. This is called “ effacement in the Prophet” (fand- 
fir-Rasdl). 

Note.— Ma’r/at really means to discern the reality of things 
through the details of their appearances. Ma’rfat of God 
(ma’rfat-i-^aq) means to know generally that the Eeal Existence 
and the Author of all actions is the Supreme Being, and then 
to realize His Existence and all His attributes in all pheno- 
mena from their appearances, changes, and conditions. This is 
not possible until the Gnostic (A’rif) acquires generally the 
knowledge of the unity of Godhead, and realizes in particular 
the Divine Oneness in all phenomena without doubt and 
hesitancy. 

4. Haqiqat — The devotee then passes on to the next stage 
where he is enabled to grasp the realities of things and exist- 
ences. He then realizes the Divine Existence and sees God in 
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everything. This knowledge must come to him “ through his 
consciousness” and not through “ the consciousness of self ; ” i.e., 
he must efface his own self. This is the stage of “ effacement 
in God’\(Jand-filldh). 

Eoughly speaking, such is the idea of the Sfffi regarding 
the four stages of the spiritual progress. The Siifis aver that 
many devotees break down in the midst of their “ sojourn^’ 
(saluk); some reach the second stage; a very few the third ; and 
still fewer the fourth. 

According to some there are Eleven Stages for which 
they have special terms to differentiate them. They seem 
to be mere subdivisions of the four stages described above. I 
therefore refrain from mentioning them, 
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CREATION— A PROCESS OP EMANATIONS AND 
MANIFESTATIONS 

III 

The Quran speaks of positive or absolute creation the descrip- 
tion of which is to be found in the Old Testament ; it is also to be 
found in the Christian Scripture. Although the Semitic theory of 
creation was entirely a Jewish idea, and has been accepted by the 
Christians and the Muslim theologians, it differs in material 
particulars from the theory of creation as enunciated by the 
Sufi leaders (Imdm-ut-tariq) . The Semitic theory of creation 
starts with the command of Grod (amr) contained in the expres- 
sion Kun fa yakun (be and it comes into existence) as in the case 
of soul-series. There is another word Khalq (meaning to 
create) which the commentators and the scholastics, such as 
Imam Razi, and al-^azzfili, point out, is applicable to world- 

series. The Mutakallimin (the schoolmen) point out the process 
through which creation has come into existence as under : 

(1) Ibda’— to create some thing out of nothing, a thing 
coming into existence out of the womb of the absolute void 
ighaih-i-mutlaq). It has reference to soul-series (dlam-i-amr) . 

(2) Khalq — to create a thing out of matter. It refers to 
the creation of material wnrld, or the world-series. 

(3) Tadbir-i-dlam-i-mudlid—ia.atmal powers working to 
help creation by gradual evolution. These powers are innate in 
different matters, and tend to produce variety of things. The 
particular power with which a particular matter is endowed 
produces a particular result which is the effect of that power, 
e.g., a date-seed will not produce an apple ; nor will the cub of 
a tiger come out from the egg of a bird. The process of 
creation obeys the tendency of the natural powers inherent in the 
particles of matter. This is called quwat-i-mudlid “ the powet 
of generation.” (Fide “ Hujjut-ul-Balisha/- sec. I.) 
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Such has been the view of the Muslims in general regarding 
the doctrine of fositive or absolute creation. The view of the 
SMs is different. According to them the process of creation is 
two-fold-— 

(1) The manifestations (zahur-i-dhdt wa sifdt) of the 
Divine Essence and Attributes. What is hidden, is becoming 
manifest. 

(2) The Emanations taking particular shapes and forms in 
the course of its descent {ianzildt wa tayundt). 

. As emanation proceeds from the Divine Being, it becomes 
grosser as it recedes from the source, and takes particular shapes 
and colour as it passes through the different planes. The final 
shapes in which the emanations appear, are the forms of the 
phenomenal world. In this view the things emanated are of and 
from the Divine Being. Yet it is asserted that they are not so 
many gods or parts of God, though they are not distinct from 
Him. Take for instance a sword ; it is a piece of iron which has 
taken a particular shape. Nobody calls a sword, iron ; or iron, 
a sword, although one is not distinct from the other. Similarly, 
a reed is not a pen, and a pen is not reed, though pen is made of 
reed. The reason is that so long a thing is subject to the law of 
Tahzildt and Tayundt, it must be designated by the name of 
the material in which we see it. 

The idea of the Divine emanation and the creation arising 
out of the Ocean of Unity (daryd-i~wahdat) is beautifully ex- 
pressed by Ma^rabi in the following couplets : — 

From the Ocean of Unity arose variety of things 

From Non-similitude arose (shapes and colours) in the form of 

similitude 

^ Divine Being) came out from the secret 

solitude. 

All the hidden figures have become manifest. 

From this ocean with these vifaves at every moment beating) 

Thousands of invisible pearls have become visible. 
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Thus according to the view of the Sufis (with the exception 
of a few), creation is a process of emanation, a manifestation of 
the Divine Essence and Attributes (Zahur-i-dhdt wa Siftd). 
They hold that all things which we see in this world, are His 
manifestations, and that they proceed from Him, exist in Him 
and return to Him. This view of the SM is founded on the 
following texts of the QAran and precepts of the Prophet : — 

“ Everything is from God” (including good and evil)— 

Al-Qurdn. 

“ From God we are, to God we shall return " — Al-Qdrdn. 

“ All things are from God, and to God they shall returzi ’’ — 

Al-Qurdn. 

“ Says, God is one. He is not dependent on anything, nor 
is anything independent of Him ” — Al-Qurdn. 

“ God is involved, the world is evolved ” — Hadith. 

“I desired that I should be known, so I created man” 

— Hadith. 

Compare the above ideas with those of the Vedanta accord- 
ing to which there is no creation in the Semitic sense, but only 
an emergence or a process of emanation from Brahman. 

[The lecturer then quoted several texts from the Upanishads 
in support of his view.] 

The view of the Sdfi relating to creation, has given rise to 
the five theories, — 

, (1) The theory of Pantheism (/latnd laoost) . 

(2) The theory of Panentheism (Samad) 

(3) The theory of Wahdat-ul-wajdd) {i.e., all existences 

making up one universal existence; the Unitary sys- 
tem of the universe including the Divine Existence. 

(4) The theory of ’ A%m-i-ShahtU (i.e., real but transient 

existences overshadowed by one universal existence. 

(5) The theory of emanation (Tazildt or Kul-min- indilldh) 
These theories traverse a wide field of speculations and 

for scholastic investigation. It should be noted here that 
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the Idealistic Philosophy of the Sufi, is more concerned with 
the fascinating idea of the true love of Goi (I shq-Alldh) and 
the charming theories of Fond and Baqd, i.e., self-effacement 
and extinction of all human passions, and continuation of life 
in ever- lasting bliss. However, I shall quote here one passage 
from the Haq-i-Numd^ which throws some light on the Sdfi’s 
conception of God and the creation. 

“ Know brethren, God bless us and you, that the Truth 
(Al-HTog)— praise be to the High — is an Absolute Existence ; and 
this existence has no form, limit, or measure ; and inspite of this 
it becomes manifest and shines with limit and forms ; and it (its 
essence) never changes from what it was when it was formless 
and limitless ; on the contrary, it remains what it was. This 
existence is one and its robes (i.e., appearances) are diverse and 
distinct ; and this existence is real, and is the essence of all 
phenomenal existences and whatever is yet unmanifested. The 
whole of this universe does not exclude that existence. The 
mystery of this existence is not revealed to any one. Intelligence, 
imagination, or perception cannot grasp it, nor can thought 
comprehend it. But there are stages for (understanding the 
nature of) this existence.” ' 

This description accords generally with the Pantheistic 
theory of the Veddnta. 


^ By Khawja Shamsuddin Wasity 
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NATUEE OF THE DIVINE LOVE AND BEAUTY. 

Generally, God is conceived of as an Ocean of Unity, 
{daryd i-wahdat) • He is Love and Beauty. According to the 
SAfi, love cannot remain in abeyance or suspension. It being 
active in its nature, requires a field for its activities, it 
requires something to be loved. Hence, something must spring 
forth into existence so that the love of God may find a scope for 
its play. The SAfi also says that the nature of Beauty is to 
display itself. It requires manifestation. When the breeze of 
love, to use the metaphorical expression of the SAfi, passes over 
the Ocean of Unity, its surface is ruffled, and ripples become 
visible. Thus various phenomena force themselves out on the 
surface, and the creation with all its variety of forms, shapes, 
colour, &c, become manifest. The splendour and majesty of 
God keep them in check from = out-stripping their bounds ; His 
beauty attracts them and preserves their solidity ; His rahimyat 
(loving kindness) supports and nourishes them. Thus the whole 
creation is evolving out of the Ocean of Unity, remains on it and 
disappear in it. What is hidden becomes manifest, and then 
disappear. In this way the process of emanation, or properly 
speaking, manifestation, is going on. The absolute existence of 
God being hdqi (parmanent) is inexhaustible ; all manifestations 
being fdni (perishable) appear and disapper. Consequently, the 
unity of God remains unaffected. The point becomes more clear 
if read with their theory of coxmogeny (vide ante). 

Nature of Beauty. 

The renowned poet Jdmi has vividly protrayed the nature of 
Beauty in his celebrated poem of Yusuf -wa-Zulaykha, which 
Professor Browne has rendered into English. On this subject 
he observes : ‘‘To the metaphysical conception of God as Pure 
Being and the ethical conception of God as the eternally Holy, 
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the SM siiperadds another conception which may be regarded as 
the keynote of all mysticism. To him, above all else, God is 
the Eternally Beautiful the True Beloved. 
Before Time was, He existed in His Infinite Purity, unreveaied 
;and uninanifest. ^Why was this state changed ? Why was the 
troubled phantasm of the Contingent World evoked from the 
silent depths of the Non-Existent?” Jami in Yusuf --wa- 
Zulaykha : 

“ In solitude, where Being signless dweltj 
And ail the Universe still dornnant lay 
Concealed in selflessness, One Being was 
Except from “ I '’or “ thouness," and apart 
From all duality ; Beauty Supreme, 

Unmanifest, except unto Itself 

By Its own light, yet fraught with power to charm 

The souls of all ; concealed in the Unseen, 

An Essence pure, unstainted by ought of ill. 


“ But Beauty cannot brook 
Concealment and the veil, nor patient rest 
Unseen and unadmired ; 'twill burst all bounds 
And from Its prison-casement to the world 
Be veal Itself 

“ Wherever Beauty dwells 
Such is Its nature, and its heritage, 

From Ever-lasting Beauty which emerged 
From realms of purity to shine upon 
The world and the souls which dwell therein 
One gleam fell from It on the Universe, 

And on the angels, and this single ray 
Dazzled the angels, till their senses whirled 
Like the revolving sky. In diverse forms 
Each mirror showed It forth, and everywhere 
Its praise was chanted in new harmonies/' 


‘ Beware! say not, VHe is All-Beautiful, 
And we His lovers'. Thou strt but the glass, 
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And He the Face confronting it, which casts 
Its image on the mirror. He alone 
Is manifest, and thou in truth art hid. 

Pure Love like Beauty, coming but from Him 
Eeveals itself in Thee. If steadfastly 

Thou oanst regard, thou wilt at length perceive 

He is the mirror also — He alike 

The Treasure and the Casket. ‘ I ’ and ‘ thou ’ 

Have here no place and are but phantasies 
Vain and unreal.” 

This magnificent Ode on the Primal Beauty 
gives to some extent the Sfifi’s idea of Eternal Beauty which 
shows itself everywhere, and “ through the forms of earthly 
beauties shines obscured as through a veil.” The whole pano- 
rama of the phenomenal world is regarded by the SM as so 
many veils which conceal the Divine Beauty, and yet it reveals 
its loveliness. We love prettiness of beautiful things because 
their reflection reminds us of the loveliness of the Primal 
Beauty. “That heart which seems to love the fair ones of 
this world, loves Him alone.” 

SUfi’s Idea of Love. 

Tn the terminology of the SM ‘ love ’ (7s?iq) signifies " an 
aggregate of perfection in one body, and- this can only refer to 
God alone ” {vide IstiUhdt-i-Sufia) . Shaykh Eakhruddin Irdqi 
says that love has reference to One Absolute Being. According 
to the SM there are two kinds of love — majazi and Mqiqi, i.e., 
“ false love ” and “ true love.” The love for the worldly objects 
is the false love, and the love for AlUh (God) is the true love. 
Khdwja Hamid-ud-Din Nagori in ’Ishqia expresses the above 
idea thus : ‘ ‘ There is the external love and the internal love. 
The one is temporary, and the other ever-lasting; the one widens 
the breach, the other brings on union; the one is' the love for 
the qualities of a thing; and the other for the thing itself; the 

one is doubtful and the other is certain. ” 
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The author of ihe‘Awdrif-til-Ma'rifBaj8 tha.i MuHhhat 
(love) is the heart’s inclination to considering attentively beauty, 
and is of two kinds— (1) the love of common-folk, and (2) the 
love of the particular people. ‘ The common people are inclin- 
ed to consider the beauty of qualities; while the soul of the 
particular is inclined to viewing the beauty of the Divine Being. 
The ordinary men say — “ I accept what is pure and reject what 
is not pellucid;” the other class (Mas) exclaim, “ live not and 
consume not.” To the one, love is the best wine sealed and 
tempered; to the other, it is the absolutely pure fountain; it is a 
wine purified from all defects,— all purity in purity, fineness in 
fineness, lightness in lightness ” 

“ The fineness and the lightness of this wine (love) affects 
the heaviness and the lightness of the cup (the soul); changes its 
grossness to fineness, its heaviness to lightness, like the soul 
that gives to the eye fineness and lightness. In the cup of their 
souls the lovers of the Divine Being drink this wine, and 
pour the dregs on heart and ‘self.’” According to the Sfifi 
the pure wine of love changes the colour of the cup (soul). 
“ Love effaces all existence, it gives its own colour so that it 
may establish itself in the ecstatic state of the mind (hdl), 
and does not become extinguished quickly like lightings and 
flashings.”' 

According to the §fifi the path of salvation lies through the 
impersonal love of God. The flame of love consumes up the 
earthly passions and burns down the impurities of the self 
(na/s). But its meandering path is rugged and thorny, full of 
difficulties and troubles, hardship and sufferings. In its tender 
aspect it may soothe the mind temporarily, but it tortures the 
■ lover more than soothes his afflictions. The stronger it grows, 
the greater becomes its pain and agony. But the love’s tyranny 
has no dread for the Sfifi. He does not like to escape from its 
. oppression. Joyously he jumps in the abysmal depth of love, 

I Adopted from Oiarke'e TranslfMop of vide Chap, on Mu^ahbai, 10. 1, 
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and takes delight amidst its endless trials and tribulations. The 
Shfi poetry is replete with such sentiments. Hdfiz says : 

0 idol ! in love for thee such I am 
That® of my own existence, in doubt I am 
Although, weak and powerless I am, ' ' 

If a thousand lives help me, 

(Them in sacrifice), at thy auspicious foot, I scatter. 

Although tyranny thy nature is, 

Less do thou of evilness; for that (evil) not, good is. 

If, on that account of iron or brass, thy heart is, 

At last, by my head, pass 0 friend, 

Consider that the dust of thy threshold I am/® 

®Tf with its arrow, thy glance strike me; 

If the warrior of the sky (Mars) capture make me, 

A moment, no help without thee will be mine. 

Union of myself with thee, I abandon not 

Save in separation of the body and of the soul of mine. 

(Even) if with the keen sword thou sever the head of mine, 
From the path of fidelity, I rise not; 

If rent, rent, (wholly torn asunder) they make me, 

Love ®s die for thee, I spill not, 

Save, when parteth asunder the bone (frame work) of mine.’® 

Clarke’s translation of Mukhammas. 

SEPARATION AND UNION 
Hijr wa Visdl. 

Some SMs hold that separation is better than union. The 
former leads to striving after the ^ True Beloved ’ ; while 
union leads to the extinction of the flame of love. Although 
ultimate .end of love is union, separation, it is said, keeps up 
the ecstatic state of the mind and gives rise to the continuous 
flow of a peculiar kind of feeling more acceptable to the lover. 
The delight of union leads to the passivity of the mind accom- 
panied with quietism ; the agony of separation also produces a 
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sort of delight in expectation of union, but its effect is 
k^t down by the intensity of love’s influence. Those who 
like the state of quietism, hanker after union ; and those who like 
to enjoy the states of ecstacy (hdl) and exultation {loajd) prefer 
separation. Thus opinion is divided whether union is better or 
separation. 

CONCEPTION OP THE LOVEE AND THE BELOVED 
■J-shiq wa Ma’shuq, 

The motto of the Sufis is ‘‘the lover of God is the beloved 
of God” (‘Ishq Jlldh Mahhdb Allah). 

In the terminology of the Sfifi, a lover (’Ashiq) is one who 
has become engrossed with and yearns for the beauty and 
splendour of God (shifta-i-jamdl wa jaldl-i-Ildhi) ; a seeker 
after the Truth. The lover must cut off all affections for the 
earthly objects including his dear and near relations, and put 
forth all his energies to the service of God. The greater the 
degree of pure and impersonal love for God, the sooner is the 
chance of Divine union. The Divine union is his heavenly bliss, 
his separation is his hell. 

According to the generality of the Sufi love, lover, and 
the beloved are the same. Their poets say : 

'Ashiq wa 'Ishq wa but wa butgar wa 'ayydr ekyst. 
*=the lover, the love, the idol, the maker of the image, and the 
middleman (match-maker) are the same.’ 

Again ; 

Asl-i-shahud loa shahid wa mashhud ek hai) 

Hairdn hun pher mushdhida hai Ms hisab main. 

The source of love, lover and the beloved 

is the same, 

I am at a loss how then the vision beatific is 

to be accounted for I”- 
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The following passages from the ’Ishqijah by Khawja 
Hamid-ud-Din Nagori will throw light on the views of the SM 
regarding the identity of the lover and the beloved : 

“ The lover and the beloved, the creator and the creature 
are really both one and of the same kind. They are two ex- 
pressions of one idea, two aspects of one thing. And he who 
sees them as two things, goes on talking about it ; he who sees 
them as one being, is dumb and silent ; he who sees nothing in 
them is a senseless brute. These are only different colours of 
the same thing.” 

“ The lover is the mirror of the beloved, and the beloved, 
the mirror of the lover. The one gives the reflection of the 
other. Love is beauty ; hence the beautiful beloved looks at 
himself, he sees his lover there ; that is to say, seeing 
his beauty reflected there, falls in love wdth it ; and thus the 
beloved becomes the lover ; and the lover, his beloved, and 
vice versa." 

Such is the view of a certain section of the Siifis who believe 
in the doctrine of Hamawust (pantheism) or of loahdat-ul-wajM 
(the Divine Emanation and the unitary system of the universe). 
But all fraternities lay great stress on cultivating the pure 
and impersonal love of God. In fact, the mystic philosophy of 
the revolves on the pivot of the Divine love and beauty. 

Prem and Bhakti. 

It may be pointed out that the Vaishnavite idea of PrSm 
and Bhakti finds a clear echo in the Sflfi-istic idea of ’Ishq and 
Muhahhat. The motto of the Sfifi — ‘Tshq Allah, Ma|ibub Allah’’ 
(the lover of God is the beloved of God) which rises to climax 
of regarding love, lover and the beloved as one and the same, 
finds a clear expression in the identity of prSm, prdmik and 
prSmikd of the Vishnavites. Further, the Sfifi-istic views of 
union and separation (Fi^dreea fei/r) are almost the same as 
those of the Vaishnava sects (milan o bichhed). In their lyrics 
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and love-sonnets we bear the strains of the Persian and Urdu 
Sdfi poets. 

The rise of Ghaitanya and the rapid growth of the order 
which he founded, gave a further impetus to the development of the 
love-poetry of the Vaishnavite. The Ghaitanya Bhdgahat, Gita- 
Govinda and other poetical works containing the subtle description 
of love-disports of Rddhd-Krishna, resound with raphsodies 
almost similar to the rapturous love-songs of the Sufi poets. But 
there is a marked difference between the love poem of the Sufi 
and that of the Vaishnavite. The conception of the Siifi-istic love 
is impersonal and entirely free from anthropolatry ; while the 
love-sonnets of the Vaishnavite have clear references to the 
personalities of both sexes, and contain preponderating elements 
of sensuousness. In the metaphors and similes of the love- 
poetry of the Sfifi there are some elements of sensuousness 
also, but they have no reference to any personality either 
historical or mythical ; * but the love poetry of the Vaishnavite 
sects and of its off-shoots, has had its basis on the love- 
disports of the personalities as depicted in their ancient 
annals. The Vaishnavite poets have tried to spiritualize the 
conception of love by giving it a spiritualistic turn, but they 
could not eliminate the personalities from their poetry. On 
the other hand, they justify their retention on the theory of 
Avatar, “ the incarnation of God”, or on the theory of Adaitya- 
hdd (unitary system). The Sfifi poets simply reject the idea of 
anthropomorphism; hence their metaphors and similes containing 
sensuous elements, can only refer to the Divine Being without 
producing any confusion of ideas. Consequently, their concep- 
tion of love is wholly spiritualistic and impersonal. According 
to the Sfifi “love is purity in purity,” and should have no 
reference to human personality. 

i The love poems of i/Oyat-Ma/flooT! or stand on a different tooting. 

They deal with th« stories of human love. The never identify their heroes and 

heroines with the Divine Being, 
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Now, how to account for the resemblance of ideas in the 
love-poem of the Sfi.fi and of the Vaishnavite sects? From the 
literary history of India we find that from the early period 
before the Muslim conquest of India, there was a kind of love- 
poetry current among the Vaishnavite sects, though not so 
developed as we find it now. After the rise of Chaitanya, his 
followers gave it a distinct shape and colouring more akin to the 
Sfifi poetry. It should be borne in mind that the Vaishnavite 
order founded by Chaitanya (i.e., the Bengal school of Vaishna- 
vism) rose into prominence long after the Muslim conquest ; and 
its literature was greatly developed when Sfifi-ism had spread all 
over the country. The recent researches have brought out the 
historical facts that the Muslim sovereigns were the liberal 
patrons of the Indian art and literature, and that during the 
Pathan period the Bengali literature received generous support 
and encouragement from the Muslim sovereigns and their nobles. 
Amongst the ancient Bengali authors, we find the name of the 
Muslim poets who composed love-poems and hymns much in 
the vein of the Sfifi poets. Further, the educated classes among the 
Hindus were generally well-acquainted with the Persian language 
and the Persian poetry which are dominated with the Sfifi-istic 
ideas. The assimilation of those ideas was the inevitable con- 
sequence of the literary discussion, mutual interchange of views, 
and general study of the Persian literature. It is no wonder 
then that Sfifi-ism, containing as it does the liberal ideas of the 
accomplished Sfifis, has exercised a preponderating influence 
over the mind of the Vaishnavite poets and impressed its mark 
on their literature. 

In above lectures I have given a bare outline of the Sfifi 
doctrines and dealt with some of their theories. It is useless 
to point out that the mystic philosophy of the Sfifi covers a wide 
field of speculations, and deals with various theories and subtle 
doctrines which require more time than what was allotted to 
me. I am sorry that for want of time I cannot deal with their 
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views regarding the theory of-— 

(1) Wahdat-ul-wajud or TatoUd-i-wajudi which bears some 
resemblance to the doctrine of Adaityahdd ; 

(2) or subjective pantheism of the Upanishads ; 

(3) Hama-az-wdst which is based on the Qh.ranic doctrine 
of panentheism (“ Everything is from God ”). 

Alam-i-Shahud “ the transcient reality of things and 

minds ’ ’ 

(5) Fand and Baqd — “Annihilation and continuance in 
Bliss” and their distinction from ATiradna and Sat-chit-ananda. 

(6) Their doctrine of Zahur-i-dhdt-wa-sifat and Zildl-i- 
dsnid wa sifdt, manifestation of the Divine Existence and 
Attributes ; reflections of the Divine names and attributes. 

(7) Description of “six Principles of psychic regions” 
which correspond to some extent with the Sat-chakra of the Yoga- 
Shastra, and sundry other subjects relating to their methods of 
devotional practices and exercises, seats and postures, modes of 
commemoration and contemplation, &c., &c., which form the 
special features of Shfiism. To deal with these subjects requires 
further time. I desire to deliver more lectures on those subjects 
if I get an opportunity of doing so. 



GEEEK AND HINDU METHODS IN SPHEEICAL 
ASTEONOMY 

By 

P. 0. Sbngupta, M.A., Calcutta. 

1 . The Aim of the Paper. 

The aim of this paper is to present a comparative view 
of the Greek and Hindu methods in Spherical Astronomy and to 
bring out the independence of the Hindu Astronomers in this 
subject. This comparison has not yet been properly made in 
the works of any European researcher from Colebrooke and 
Bentley early in the 19th century to Kaye in the present century. 
Nor have the Hindu methods in Spherical Astronomy been 
yet properly described in the writings of Burgess, W^ilkinson, 
Bapudev Sastrl and Thibaut . Hence we find Kaye writing in 
J.A.S.B. for 19i9,_ No. 3 

“ The methods by which (the rules), were obtained are 
buried in obscurity.” BraunmuhU has stated “ that the 
Indians were the first to utilise the method of projection in the 
Analemma of Ptolemy.” It is intended also to present the 
Hindu methods as clearly as possible and to show that Braun- 
muhl has not done sufadent justice to the Indian astronomers. 

As to Kaye, we shall show that his remark quoted above is 
due to the fact that he had to rely mostly on the English translation 
of the Suryasiddhanta of Burgess, that with his scanty know- 
ledge of Sanskrit could not study the works of Bhaskara 
(1150 A.D.), who was the first to explain the Hindu methods 
clearly. ^ 

1 Heath, Greek Mathematics, Voi. II, p. 291. 

Braunmuhl, Gesohiohte der Trigonometrie, pp. 3843 
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2. Greek Methods in Spherical Astronomy . 

Of the G-reek methods in Spherical Astronomy, the history 
begins with elementary principles only from Euclid (300 B.C.). 
Even in Theodosius’ Sphaerica' (about 163 B.G.) “ there is 
nothing that can be called trigonometrical.” Heath again says, 
“ the early spheric did not deal with the geometry of the sphere 
as such, still less did it contain anything of the nature of spheri- 
cal trigonometry. (This deficiency was afterwards made good 
by Menelaus’s Sphaerica.)” ^ Hence the Greek spherical 
trigonometry began with Menelaus (90 A. D.). His theorem 
in geometry is well-known — “ If the sides of a plane triangle 
be cut by a transversal into six segments, the continued product 
of any three alternate segments is equal to the continued product 
of the remaining three.” From this proposition he deduced 
the so-called “ regular sex quantitatum ” or the theorem, “if 
the sides of a spherical triangle be cut by an arc of a great 
circle into six segments, the continued product of the chords of 
the doubles of any three alternate segments is equal to the 
continued products of the doubles of the remaining three seg- 
ments.” In plane geometry if the sides BC, GA, AB of a 
triangle be cut by any transversal at L, M, N, respectively, then 
we have 

BL CM AN 
LC’'MA‘NB 

In spherics the theorem is : 

Chord 2 BL C hord 2 CM „ C hord 2 AN 
Chord 2 LC Chord 2 NA Chord 2 MB 

^ Heath, Greek Mathematics, VoL II, p. 260. 

2 A. A. BjSrnbo, ‘ Studien fiber Menelaos’ SphSrifc ’ in Abhandlungen Zur Oe^ehiobt^ 
der Mathematischen Wissenscbafteu for 1902, pp. S9 et seq. 

Also, Heath, Greek Mathematics, Vol. II, pp, 261-73. 
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Both these theorems are proved m Ptolemy’s Syntaxis 
(Karl Manitius’s edition, Vol. I, pp. 45-51). 

If B be the radius of the sphere on which the spherical 
triangle ABO is constructed, then the chord of thearc2BL = 
2E sin BL. Hence Menelaus’s theorem in spherics may be 
expressed as follows : 

sin BL ^ sin CM „ sin AN _ . 
sin LC sin MA sin NB 

This theorem is true for any spherical triangle. 

If ZB=AN=AM=90° and L the pole of AB, then LMN 
is a secondary to the arc AB. There are four arcs of great 
circles; taking any three as forming a spherical triangle and the 
fourth as the transversal we readily get for the right-angled 
triangle ABC, the relations: — 

(i) sin a=^sin 6 sin A 

(u) sin c=tan a cot A 

(Hi) cos 6 = cos a cos d 

(it?) tan 0= tan & cos A 

The above are some of Napier’s rules for a right-angled 

spherical triangle, deducible from Menelaus’s theorem.* They are 
generally sufficient in the case of such triangles. In any spheri- 
cal triangle however, this theorem of Menelaus does not in any 
single step lead to any of the equivalents of the time-altitude 
or altazimuth equations in spherical astronomy. The Hindu 
methods, though none of them are so highly finished as 
Menelaus’s theorem^ yet are not less powerful in tackling the 
problems that arise in astronomy in connection with the apparent 
diurnal motion of the heavens. The Greek or Ptolemaic 

^ Three more can be deduced similarly, namely, 

(v) sin c=sin b sin 0 
(vi) sin a —tan c cot 0 
(vU) tan a=coB 0 tan h. 
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method presents no further points of interest except in its 
application. We now proceed to illustrate the Hindu methods 
and shall refer to the Ptolemaic method as occasion arises. 


3. Hindu Methods in Spherical Astronomy. 

In the Hindu methods there is no general rule to follow. 
It is by properties of similar right-angled triangles that a fairly 
complete set of accurate formulae are obtained. These right- 
angled plane triangles are classified under the names, — ‘Kranti 
k§etras (triangles of declination) and ' Aksa-ksetras (triangles 
of latitude). We consider the following problems 

Problem 7. —To find the time of rising on the equator of 
a length I of arc of the ecliptic measured from the first point 
of aries. 

Let w be the obliquity of the ecliptic and R.A. the right 
ascension corresponding to the longitude Z, and S, the correspond- 
ing declination. The Indian form of the equation is 

IR sin R.A. = B sin IxR sinjd ^ radius of the sphere. 

R cos 0 


Note : — ^If E be the radius of the circle of reference, the Indian trigono- 
metricai functions for the arc are (1) the ‘sin©/ (2) the ‘cosine' and (3) 
the ‘versed sine.' They are respectively equal to R sin R cos B and 
E vers 0, 

P 


In the adjoining figure, 0 
is the centre of the armillary 
sphere, yQ, yC are quadrants 
of the equator and the ecliptic, 
respectively. P is the celestial 
pole, POQ the summer solsti- 
cial colure. Join Oy, OQ, OP 
and 00. 



> iryabhatlyam, Gola, 25. Varaha-Mibira in the PaficasiddliaDtiba (IV, 2<J) states it in 

the form 2B ^(a°Sinn)-B» 6mW~ ^ ^ 

2RcosS sin B.A., which IS evident from the figure. Brah- 
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Let yS be =^> 7M=R.A., CQ=zSyM=<d, SM=S. 

Join OS, OM. PSM is the secondary to the equator. 

From C draw CK perpendicular to OQ. From S draw Sm 
and Sn perpendicular to OM and Oy, respectively. Join mn and 
from M draw MN perpendicular to Oy. 

Then the triangles Snm and COK are similar. They are 
called ‘ Kranti-ksetras’^ or declination triangles — similar right- 
angled triangles having one acute angle = 

Sm: Sn = CK: 00 

or E sin S : E sin Z = E sin to : E 


E sin 8 = 


E sin I, E sin to 
■ E 



Greek Method : — 

In the same figure^ let PSO be the triangle and yMQ be the 
transversal. Then Menelaus’s theorem gives 

sin PM ^ sin sin CQ 
sin MS sin yG sin QP 


or 

or 


1 ^ sin I ^ sin w 

sin 8 = sin L sin to. 


Hindu Method : — 

Again by the Hindu method from the same two similar 
triangles we get 

m7i : nS = OK: OC 
or, mn: E sin l==E cos torE 
E sin I X E cos co 

Again MN : mn = OM : Om 

z.e., E sin E.A. :mn = E: B cos 8 


E sin E*A. 


E sin I X E cos to 
E cos S 



magupta’s equation is identical with, that of .Aryabhata, B. S. Ill, 15, Suryasiddhanta, 
III, 40-41. Also Bhaskara, Grahaganita, Oh. YIII, St. 54*55 is in agreement with Varaha- 
Mihira*s form, 

^ Bhaskara, Goladhyaya, VIII, 43-44. 

2 Manitius’s edition of the ‘ Syntaxis, Yol. I, pp. 51*53 • 
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Greek Method:— 

Take^ PQM for the triangle and 7 SO for the transversal. 
Then, 

sin PC sin Qy ^ sin MS _ ^ 
sin GQ sin yM sin SP 

cos u> ■, 1 ^ sin 8 

or X ^ X — 1 

sm w sm K.A. cos o 
or sin B. A. —tan 8 cot w. 

The Hindu form of the equation is different from that of 
Ptolemy’s, It is also better for the purpose of calculation. 

Note : — Prom the same twe similar triangles we have 

On: ON=R cos8: B 

. ^ -D 7 B COS E.A. X E COS S 

On -Boosts- ^ (3) 

Xi 

Again, tanE.A. = — ” 
on 

_ R sin IxE cos «o ... 

ExE coH ^ ^ 


Again, nin: Sni=OK: KG 

_ E sin 8 X E cos a> 

or =; — : 

K sm w 


Esin E.A. 


— MN ^ = _5__ X P sin 8 X B cos «> 

mn E cos 8 R sin Tj 



Problem 11 . — The problem discussed above provides the 
method of finding the sidereal time*intervals in which the signs 
of the zodiac rise on the equator. To find the corresponding 
times at any latitude ^ it is necessary to calculate and apply 
what is the ascensional difference due to the elevation of the 
celestial pole. This ascensional difference is called carakSla ’ 
or the variation in the length of half the day. The ‘ sine ’ of 


^ Ibidf pp* 65-56 
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this Vcarakala ’ is called ‘carajya.’ If ch denotes this 
‘ carakala/ 


then,^ R sin oh = 


B sin ^ X B sin 8 x B 
E cos ^ X B cos 8 


Just as in the solution of 
the previous problem, the decli- 
national triangles or ‘ Eranti- 
ksetras’ were constructed, and 
used, so in the solution of this 
and other problems, another set 
of similar triangles were con- 
ceived and constructed and were 
given the name, ‘ Aksa-kse- 
tras’.^ 



Let NPZH be the meridian, NOH the north-south line 
passing through the observer 0, P the celestial pole, OQ the 
trace of the equator on the meridian plane, Z the zenith. Join 
OZ. Prom Q draw QM perpendicular to OZ. Then the triangle 
QOM is an ‘ Aksa-ksetra ’ or a latitudinal right-angled triangle, 
as ^QOM=<^, the latitude of the station. Another ‘Aksa- 
ksetra ’ is thus conceived in the same figure, let P, P' be 
the north and south celestial poles, N the north point, ABA'B' 
the diurnal circle of a heavenly body with declination S, NEHW 
the horizon, PBP'W the six o’clock circle. Here AA' the 
line of intersection of the diurnal circle with the horizon is 
called the “ Udayasta-Sutra” ® (or the thread joining the rising 
and setting points) . S S' the line of intersection of the diurnal 
circle and the six o’clock circle, is the horizontal diameter of 
the diurnal circle. Prom S draw SK and SL perpendiculars 
respectively to AA' and EW. Join KL. 


1 Sryabliatlyam, Gola, 26 ; Panca-siddhaatika, IV, 34 ; Brahmasphutasiddhanta, II, 
57-68 ; Siiryasiddiianta, II, 91 ; G-rahaganita, VIII, 48-49. 

2 Bhaskara, (ioladhyaya (Wilkinson and Bapudev $astrrs tr.) pp, 173-76 ; also, Bhas 
kara, Grahagapita, Oh IX, 13-17. 

3 Bhaskara, Gola, VII, 39, 
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Now since PN— 9^, the latitude of the station, in the small 
right-angled triangle KLS, the zKLS is also 

SK: SL = QM: MO 

SLxQM _ EsinSxEsin^ 
or bn- ^ 

Now SK’ is a “ sine ” in the small circle ABA'B' of which 
the radius is R cos S; this “ sine ” reduced to the equator (radi- 
us R) is the ‘ sine ’ of ‘ Cara.’ 

,'.R sin cfo=E sin EPA 

_ B sin 8 X B sin ^ x B 
B cos ^ X B cos S 

Greels Method : — 

Let ® the arc PA be produced to meet the equator at C. 
Take PCQ' for the triangle and BAN for the transversal. Then 
we get, . 

I’A sin CE sin Q'N _^ 
sinS'E sin EQ' sin NP 

cos S _ sin CE cos ^ , 

or ^ ^ T •“ i- 

Sin 0 1 sm tp 

sin OE=sin t 

COS^ X COSd 

Note The perpendicular distance between AA^ and BW is called the 
* sine ’ of the amplitude or the ‘ Agra * which is thus calculated 

EL:LS = QO:OM 

.** sin amplitude= ‘Agra '^KL 

_LSxQO 

OM 

sin 8 X B 
B cos ^ 

1 This is called by the name * Kmiya * or ‘k^itija,* i.e., earth-sine. . Iryabhata, eol% 
26, Brahmagupta, II, 67, Suryasiddbanta II, 61^ etc. 

2 Manitius, ibid, p. 84, 

3 5^yabhata, Goia, 30, etc, 
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It is now evident that the Hindu method is difierent from 
the Greek method in this ease also. As the triangle KLS is 
difficult to show in the diagram, it is shown in its projection on 
the meridian plane in Burgess’s translation of the “ Surya- 
siddhanta” page 232 and also in Wilkinson and Bapudev Sastii’s 
translation of the ‘ Siddhanta ^iromani,’ p. 175. This has led 
Braunmuhl to assume that the Hindu method of arriving at the 
equation of ascensional difference and some other equations of 
spherical Astronomy has its origin in the Analemma of Ptolemy. 
A careful study, however, does not justify the identification of 
Hindu methods with the graphic method of the Analemma, 
which is deduced from the projections- of the position of a 
heavenly body on the meridian prime vertical and the horizon. 
It is being presently shown that what was done out of difficulty 
ini drawing the figures properly has been taken by Braunmuhl as 
a Greek connection. 

Problem III } — To find the “ time-altitude ” equation by 
the Hindu method : — 

If from any point S on the diurnal circle a perpendicular 
be drawn to the Udayasta- Sutra spoken of before, this perpendi- 
cular is called the checla or ‘ istahrti.’ The perpendicular 
from S on the horizon is called ‘ Sahku,’® the sine of the 
altitude. The line joining the foot of the ‘ Sanku ’ and that of 
the perpendicular on the ‘ Udayasta- Sutra ’ goes by the name of 
‘ Sahkutala ’ and this ‘ Sahkutala ’ lies to the south of the 
‘ Udayasta-Sutra ’ during the day. - 


^ Iryabliata could not arrive at the true equation. Cf. Gola, ,28, The correct rules 
occur in Pahcasiddhantika, IV, 42-44 ; Brahmaspbutasiddanta III, 38-26, 27-40; Sury a- 
siddhanta, III, 34-35. 

2 Bhaskara says— aff. I . rtm II <3oIa> 

39-41. JLryabhata uses the term Gala, 29. 
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In this figure if AA' be the 
‘ Udayasta-Siitra ’ or the inter- 
section of the diurnal circle and 
the horizon, and S a point on the 
diurnal circle denoting a position h 
of the sun; SK, SL perpendiculars 
on AA' and the horizon respec- 
tively, SL is called the ‘Sanku, ’ 

SK the ‘ cheda ’ and LK the 
‘ Sankutala.’ In this triangle 
KSLj the angle KSL was recognised to be the latitude of the 
station. 

Thus the triangle SKL is not taken in its projection on the 
meridian plane. The side SK is taken as formed of two parts. 
Let OG' be the line of intersection of the diurnal circle and the 
‘ Six o’clock ’ circle EPW. Let SK cut CO' in M. Then, 

SK=SM + MK 

Here SM, the ‘ sine ’ in the diurnal circle of the comple- 
ment of the hour angle is given a distinct name ^ ‘ Kala ’ and 
MK as explained before is known by the name ‘ Kujya.’ This 
‘ Kala’ is constructed from the point S in the diurnal circle. 
Thus the triangles like SKL were not taken in their projections 
on the meridian plane as Braunmiihl would suggest. 

Krom the tringle KSL, we get, 

‘ Cheda ’ : ‘ Sahku ’=B:R cos where ^ is the latitude of the observer; 

‘ Sanku ’ is here=E cos Z, Z being the Sun’s zenith distance. 

‘ cheda 

i-i COS <p 

Now ‘ Cheda * —radius of the diurnal circle Kiijyu — versed Bine 
of the hour-angle in the diurnal circle=0'B + 0^Y-BE, 

E cos 8 -f ^ ^ ^ S _ B ve r s H x B cos 8 

E 'cos ^ B * 



1 Bhaskara’s Graliaga^ita, VIII| 5o. 
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I As in the previous problem, Kujya=SK= — 

^ ' E cos 0 / 


or, 


E cos Z X E E cos S 


E cos f 


E 


.[e 


^ B sin § X B sin y ^ 
E cos f 


R 


R cos 8 


— R vers H 


The above equation simplified becomes 

cos Z=sm 8 sin ^ + oos 8 cos f cos H. 

In this connection we consider the altazimuth equation by 
the Hindu method. 

Problem IV} — The Altazimuth Equation : — 

Let a denote the azimuth of the Sun from the south. 
In the same triangle SKL in the same figure, we have, 

LK:SL=rRsin0:Rcos 0, 

or, ‘ Sankutala ’ : ‘ Sanku ’ = R sin ^ ; R cos (f> 


Sankutala ’ = 


R cos Z X R sin ^ 
R cos <t> 


Now ‘ Sankutala ’ is made up of two parts, namely ‘ Bahu ’ 
and ‘ Agra,’ of which the former is the distance of L from the 
observer’s East-West line ; the ‘ Agra ’ has been already found. 

Here ‘ Bahu and 

■ Jti 

i 3 X E 

^ E cos (p 

* Sankutala ' = ‘ Bahu ' + * Agra ’ 

E cos Z X E _ E sin Z x E cos a E sin 8 x E 


or, 


E cos <!> 


E 


E cos 


^ ^ B> cos 0 / E cos Z X E sm <l> E sin Z x E cos a \ 

’ E \ E cos E / 

^ The equivalent of this, in a particular case, is first found in BrahmasphStasiddhSnta, 
Ch. Ill, 54-5G. Suryasiddhanta,III, 28-31. Bbaskara, Grahagunita, IX, 50-52. 
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which is easily seen to be equivalent to 
sin 8=cos Z sin i/> — sin Z cos <!> cos a. 


Greek Method : — 

Ptolemy ^ has also a method of finding the Sun’s altitude 
at any hour of the day. His method is as follows : — 

(i) He would find by means of his tables for the times of 
risings of the signs of the zodiac, the orient ecliptic point, (ii) 
He would then find the culminating point of the ecliptic. (Hi) 
He would finally apply Menelaus’s theorem in spherics thus 

Let ASC be any position of 
the ecliptic, NPZC the meri- 
dian, NAMH the horizon, Z 
the zenith and S, the Sun. 

Here the celestial longitudes of ^ 

0, S and A are taken to be 
known ; hence ZC and CH are 
also known. 

Now take ZCvS for the triangle and HMA to be the trans- 
versal; we then have by Menelaus’s theorem, 

sin ZH ^ sin CA ^ sin SM _ , 
sin HO sin AS sin MZ 

or, sin SM= 

sin OA 

It is thus clear that Ptolemy had no direct method for 
connecting the Sun’s altitude and the hour-angle. This method 
is workable for the problem “given time find the altitude” but 
is not workable in the converse problem; besides, the calculation 
of the longitudes of A and C is very cumbrous. 



^ Maniiius, PP- 11^40. 
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Again, when EA has been found out, taking ZHM for the 
triangle and GSA for the transversal, we get, 


sill HA 

sin AM 


sin MS ^ sin Z G 
sin SZ sin CH 


whence AM and thence 


HM, the azimuth can be found. The method is here also 
cumbrous, there being no direct connection between altitude and 
azimuth; besides the time-element is not avoided. 


4. The Analemma of Ptolemy and the Hindu McthocL 

When the Sun’s declination is zero and his hour-angle is 
H, Zeuthen’^ following the method of the ‘Analemma’ of 
Ptolemy, as explained by Braunmiihl, ^ has deduced the follow- 
ing equations : 

(1) cos Z=cos H cos 0 


( 2 ) 


tan a= 


tan H 
sin <t> 


To these two Heath following Braunmiihl, adds 
(3) tanZQ=-^5El, 

' COS (p 

where Z is the zenith and Q is the point of intersection of the 
prime vertical and its secondary passing through the Sun and 
the north-south points. 


1 

3 


Heatli, Greek Matlieinatics, Vol. II, pp* 290-91. 
Zeutlien, Bibiiotlieca Mathematica, I 3 , 1900, pp. 23-27. 
Braunmiihl, thidf pp. 12-13. 


The Hindu form of this equation is B sin ZQ ~ 


B sin H X R 

a/B2 - 


R2- 


BhSskara*s, Goladliyaya, Com. on VIII, 67. 
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Zeuthen ^ points out that later in the same treatise Ptolemy 
finds the arc 2j8 described above the horizon by a star of given 
declination S', by a procedure equivalent to the formula, 

(4) cos /3= tan S' tan 0. 

With regard to the ‘Analemma’ of Ptolemy, it may be 
noted, as Heath ^ says, that “the procedure amounts to a method 
of graphically constructing the arcs required as parts of an 
auxiliary circle in one plane.” Many things may be, in prac- 
tice, done graphically far more easily than in the theoretical 
method. Besides, no theoretical calculations occur in the 
‘Analemma.’ Zeuthen, ® following the method of this work, 
has deduced in the general case, the two equations 

® (6) cos Z=(cosS cos H + sin 8 tan 0 ) cos <p. 


(6) tan 


cos 8 sin H 

sin 8 

cos (cos 8 cos H + sin 8 tan 0 ) sin f 


These equations are suggested to a modern reader from a 
study of the figures in the ‘Analemma.’ But neither in this 
work nor in the ‘ Syntaxis’ are they to be found. With regard 
to the first four formulae it is possible that they were recognised 
by Ptolemy. With regard to the last two, Zeuthen ® remarks 
“mais le texte nen contient rien;” and they were certainly 
not recognised by Ptolemy . 

Besides the tangent function is wholly absent in (xreek 
trigonometry. They are also different in form from those arrived 
at by the Hindu method as explained before. Thus, it is clear 
that the Hindu methods are in no way connected witli the 
method of the ‘Analemma.’ 

Even taking for granted that the Hindus follow^ed a method 
of projection much allied to the method of the ‘Analemma,’ 
there is no adequate reason for assuming that their method is 


i & 2 Bjorobo, hc^ cit,, p. 8G* 
3 Zeuthen, loc. cit.j p« 27, 
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derived from any Greek source. Analogy and precedence do 
not necessarily constitute originality — there is still the chance 
of a remoter origin from which both the systems drew their 
inspiration. The method of the ‘Analemma,’ as has been 
already stated, presents a graphical method for constructing the 
sun’s altitude and azimuth from the hour-angle when the Sun’s 
declination is zero— but such a graphical method is nowhere to 
be met with in the Hindu Astronomy; besides it is generally 
complex as compared with the elegance of the Hindu method. 
An astronomer who constructs and uses an armillary sphere to 
arrive at his equations in spherical astronomy and who has not 
a well-developed spherical astronomy at his command must have 
to draw perpendiculars from the positions of the heavenly body, 
not only on the meridian plane, the horizon or on the prime 
vertical, as the occasion arises but also on the line of intersection 
of the diurnal circle with the horizon. Hence Braunmuhl’s 
statement ‘ that the Hindu methods of spherical astronomy 
have their origin in the ‘Analemma’, in spite of his admitting 
that Indians were first to utilise its methods, is rather far 
fetched and tends to take away the honour from the great 
Indian astronomers, who devised the beautiful Hindu methods.^ 
The ‘Analemma’ as it now exists is a Latin translation from an 
Arabic version of the original Greek. ® We may reasonably 
doubt that the Arabic version was greatly influenced by the 
Hindu system. 

We now pass on to the consideration of other allied or 
similar problems in the two systems of astronomy. 

Problem V . — To find the angle between the ecliptic and 
the meridian. 

1 Braurnuhl, ibid. Heath, — ibid, 

2 Heath, ibid^ p, 287. 

3 Oo the influence of the Hindus on Arab mathematics and astronomy; see Alberomi’s 

India, tr. by Dr* E. Sachau, VoL 11, p. 304. * 
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Hindu Method : — 

^ Let ySA be the ecliptic, 
yCE the equator, B the east-point 
of the horizon. Cut off SH=90° 
and draw the great circle HEAP' 
cutting the meridian P'SOH at ^ 
the points P' and H. The aim 
is to find AP', but it is enough 
to find EA since AP' is the com- 
plement of E P'. 

Both Aryabhata and Brahmagupta were unable to find EA 
correctly. Let P be the celestial pole and let PAE' be the se- 
condary to the equator cutting it at E'. Both the above astro- 
nomers were content with the idea that AE=AB', or that AE = 
the declination of the point A of the ecliptic which is 90° ahead 
of S in the above figure. This idea continued till the time of 
Bhaskara (1150 A.D.) who found out the correct equation. 

“ He recognised that CS, the declination of S = PP' ; P'EH 
is then the horizon of the station whose north geographical 
latitude is CS. Also, the ‘ sine ’ of EA is the ‘ Agra ’ior the 
sine of the amplitude of the point A for the latitude CS. 




-1 iryabhata, Gola, 45; Brahmasphutasiddhanta, IV, 17 ; Suryaaiddhiinta, IV, US ; 
Bhakara’s Goladbjaya, Till. 21-74, fisrfc example in his own commentary. 
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Greek Method : — ’■ 

We give below the Ptolemy’s method in a slightly modified 
form. 

Let SHA be the triangle and rCE be the transversal ; then 
we have, 

sin SG ^ sin HE ^ sin 
sin GH sin EA sin yS 

sin 8 ^ sin 90® ^ sin (90® + 0 _ i 

\jf — ~ — X ; tTT“ ^ : r ™" — 1 

COS 0 sin EA sin I 

COS 8 X sin fi, 

which is readily transformed into Bhaskara’s equation. 

The originality of Bhaskara would be readily admitted. 

Problem VI. — To find the angle between the ecliptic and 
the horizon. 

Hindu Method : — 

(A) Aryabhata’s method. — It consists of the following 
steps : — ^ 

(1) Determination of the orient point of the ecliptic. 

(2) Finding the sine of its amplitude. 

(3) Determination of the culminating point of the ecliptic 
from the hour-angle of the Sun. 

(4) Finding the declination of the culminating point of the 
ecliptic. 

Having obtained the above ele- 
ments his rule can be followed thus : 

In this figui'e NPZH is the meri- 
dian, HMEAN the horizon, ON'A 
the ecliptic. If N' be the nona- a 
gesimal or the highest point of the 
ecliptic, the altitude of N' is the 
inclination of the ecliptic to the 
horizon. 

1 Manitius, ihid^ Book I, pp. 104*06. 

Aryabhata, Gola, 33 ; Silryasiddbanta, V, 5-6. 
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Let ZN'M be the vertical through N', meeting the horizon 
as M. 

When the time is given, the longitudes of A and C can be 
found out, from which GZ the zenith distance of C and EA the 
amplitude of the orient ecliptic point can be determined. 

Here HM=EA 

According to Aryabhata, 

•D • n \Tf B sin GZ x E sin HM 

and E sin ZN'=: V (E sin CZ)2-(E sin cFp 


This is only an approximate rule. As expressed here, 

approximately 


E sin ZN' = ^ CZ X B cos HM 


_ E sin CZ X B cos HME 
E X E cos CN' 


accurately 


_ Esin CZxEcosHM 
E cos ON' 

(B) The method of Brahmagupta : ^ 

Brahmagupta would also first determine the orient ecliptic 
point A. Then he subtracts 90° from the iongtitude of A. 
Thus having the Iongtitude of N', he next finds tlie part of the 
day elapsed of N'; from which by the time-altitude eijuation 
discussed above, he finds ZN'. This is of course more accurate 
than that of Aryabhata. ABhaskara here follows Brahma- 
gupta. 

Greek Method : — 

Let the ecliptic CN'A cut the lower half of the meridian 
at P. Ptolemy takes AK along the elliptic =9{f and AE 
along the horizon = 90°; then the great circle passing througli 
R and K passes through the nadir Z'. Now take Z'PK 

^ This correction was perhaps first noticed by Ranganatha (1603 A.D.) in bis com- 
mentary on the Suryasiddhanta. 

2 Brahmasphutasiddhanta V* S. 

^ Grahagaii^ita, XIT, 3-4, 
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for the triangle and ANR for the transversal, - then by Mene- 
laus’ theorem/ 

sin FN ^ sin Z^R ^ sin KA _ ^ 
sin NZ' sin EK ^ sin AP 


/. sin EK = 


sin EN _ cos FZ' _ cos CZ _ sin CH 
sin AF sin AC sin AC sin AC 


Or 


sin MN' = 


sin CH 
sin AC 


Here Ptolemy’s equation is simpler, than that of Aryabhata; 
hence they must be independent of each other. 

Problem VII . — To find the angle made by the vertical 
through any point of the ecliptic with the latter. 

This problem is considered by Ptolemy but it is not consi- 
dered separately in Hindu Astronomy, but from the rule for 
parallax in longitude, the rule for its calculation can be deduced. 

Hindu Rule : — In the adjoining 
figure S represents the true position 
of Sun and S' the Sun’s position as 
depressed by parallax. N'SA is the 
ecliptic. If from S', S'Q be drawn 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, then, 
if P is the horizontal parallax, 


= P X R sin ZS ^ E_cosS!^= V (B sin ZS)2-R(sin ZN')® 

B B R 

3 

= -P X R sin N'S X R cos ZW, where N' is the nonagesimal. 



^ Manitiiis, ihid^ pp. 110-11. 

2 Sryabhata, Gola, 84 ; Pancasiddhantika, IX, 22 ; Brahmasphntasiddhanta, XI, 23. 
2 BralimasphutasiddhaDta, V. 4-5; Suryasiddhanfca, V, 7‘8 ; Bhaskara, Grahaganita, 
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Thus E cos S'SQ is seen to be 

E sin WB X B cos ZN^ 

E sin ZS 

The Hindu method is fully described by by Bhaskara in his 
‘ Holadhyaya,’ VIII, 12-25. The truth of the Hiudu rule for 
E cos S'SQ is easily seen from the spherical triangle tt ZS, where 
TT is the pole of the ecliptic. 

Greek Method : — ^ 

Ptolemy takes SK and SL = 90° each along the vertical 
circle ZSEK and the ecliptic N'SA. The great circle through 
K and L cuts the horizon at E which is the pole of the vertical 
circle. He takes SKL for the triangle and BilE for the 
transversal, then 

sin SE sin KB sin LA _ ^ 

sin. .EK ^ sin LE sin AS 


or 


T T 3 cos ZS X cos AS 

Sll^ xJxi , 170 • »’"'q 

sm ZS X sin AS 


or cos S'SQ=cot ZS x cot AS=tan SE cot AS, 

The Hindu and the Greek rules are altogether different 
both in form and method. There can, therefore, be no question 
of any connection between them. 


Problem VIII . — To convert the celestial longitude of 
heavenly body into its polar longitude. 


If or be the position of a star, ylv 
and o-K are the celestial longitude 
and the celestial latitude respect- 
ively; yM and crM are the polar 
longitude and polar latitude; yN and 
<rV are the right ascension and 
declination of the star. 



^ Manitiiis, ihid, pp, f|0 0 
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Hindu Method :~ 

All Indian astronomers attempt at finding MK. which, 
subtracted from, or added to, yK the celestial longitude, gives 
yM the polar longitude. 

According to Aryabhata,^ 

ME— ^ Evers yK x E sin u 
E2 

Brahmagupta® makes a distinct improvement on Aryabhata 
and gives bis rule for finding the projection MK on the celestial 
equator. 

If P be the celestial pole, PKH the secondary to the 
equator, Brahmagupta says that, 

(tK X Esin (yk + 90°) x E sinu 
il 

If from <r, crE is drawn perpendicular to PKH, it is 
evident that, 


E sin crE = 


E sin o-Kx E sin crKE 
E 


According to Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, as explained 
before, 

„ . Tj-T, E sin (yK + 90°) xE sin w 

E sin (rKE= ^ — tS — 

ill 

Hence Brahmagupta intends that, 

NH = (rE= o-KxEsinygB 

. ■ ■ , , . . E 


which is rather a big assumption. He then directs the finding 
of the part of the ecliptic of which crE or NH is the projection 
on the equator thus approximately to MK, 


^ Aryabhata, Gola, 36. 

2 Brahmaspln3|asiddhaiita, X, 17. 
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Aryabhata/ Brahmagupta and the modern Siiryasiddha,nta 
take the decliruation <rN=(rK + KH where crK is small. 
They do not consider the case where 0-K is large. 

Bhaskara alone gives us fairly correct rules for this trans- 
formation of co-ordinates. 

In order to find ON, he would multiply 


orK by according to him, 

li 


o-N= °P gJ^ +KH= 


This is a decided improvement on Brahmagupta’s corres- 
pondining rule. The declination (tN obtained would be very 
nearly accurate. 

Having obtained crN, Bhaskara'* then directs the finding 
NH, thus, 

o“!K X P sin cr kip 
E cos o-N 

He then directs the finding of MK on the ecliptic of which 
NH is the projection by means of the times of rising of the 
signs of the zodiac on the equator. 

Thus, the Hindu methods show a beginning and development 
only. The Greek method as given by Ptolemy is mathemati- 
cally accurate. 

Greek Method:—^ 

To transform the celestial longitude and celestial latitude 
to right ascension and declination. 

Let the great circle ttctK meet the equator at . Ptolemy 
would then from the given value of yli find yA and AK 
by using his tables for the rising of signs of the zodiac 

1 Brabmasphutasiddhanta, X. 15 ,• Suryasiddhanta, II, 58* 

2 Bbaskara’s, Grabaga^ita, XIII» 3. 

3 IH^/Xin, 4. 

^ Manitius, ibid, Vol.II. Achtes Bucb, pp. 84-85, 
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on the equator. He then takes ttPo- for the triangle and 
for the transversal. The Menelaus’s Equation, then, is 

sin ^ sin PN . ^ sin cr A _ ^ 
sin QP sin No- sin Ajt 

Here 7rQ = 90° + a), QP = 90°, PN=90°, o-A=o-K+KA. 
TT A = 90°+K A j whence Ncr is obtained. 

He next takes PNQ for the triangle and ttctA for the 
transversal, 

. sin Pn- ^ sin Q A ^ sia No- 
sin jtQ sin AN sin o-P 

Here Ptt^cu, 7rQ=90° + ct», QA=90°— yA. 

Hence the above equation gives him AN. Now, yN= 
yA — AN. 

It is almost needless to say that neither in the method nor 
in the rules there is any agreement between the Hindu and the 
Greek spherical astronomy in the solution of this problem. 

Mr. Kaye’s view P 

As to Mr. Kaye, it appears that he has not been able to 
fin d a method in the translation of the Suryasiddhanta by 
Burgess. The figures of his paper referred to before do not 
show the “ Aksa-kshetras ” even in their projections on the 
meridian place. He refers to Braunmuhl’s History of Trigono- 
metry but does not appear to have been able to follow him in 
his “ Methode der indischen Trigonometrie.” Kaye however 
is not slow in belittling Hindu trigonometry when he says 
“The Indian astronomers employed the sine function principally 
and the versed sine occasionally ; they never employed the 
tangent function ; and generally, but not always, preferred to 
employ the sine of the complementary angle rather than the 
cosine functions.” 

1 J.A.S.B., N.S.,.XV, p. lS4. 
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It is evideat that Kaye never understood the meaning of 
the Indian functions of ‘sine’ add ‘cosine.’ These functions 
are fully explained by Bhaskara^ when he says : ■ 





In the adjoining figure, of 
the arc APi, PjMi is the 
“sine” and PiNi is the “cosine”; 
of AP2, P2M2 is the “sine” and 
P2N2 is the “cosine;” of AP3, 
P3M3 is the “ sine ” and P3N3 
is the “ cosine;” etc. It is 
evident that a better definition 
of these functions was never 
given. 



Kaye’s motive is clear : his chief aim is to show the Greek 
connection in everything Indian, hlo doubt, he has shown great 
ingenuity in this direction. Instances might be multiplied but 
the scope of this paper would not permit this. 


5. Conclusion. 

We have now come to the end of the present paper. We 
have seen that some of the solutions of Aryabhata are imperfect, 
of Brahmagupta the solutions are more accurate, while those of 
Bhaskara are generally mathematically correct. The date of 
the Scientific Hindu Astronomy is indeed 499 A. D., while that 

^ Bhaskara, Grabaganita, ir, 18-21, Commentary* The passage may be translated 
tbns : *‘0f that point the distance from the east-west line is the ‘sine* and the distance of 
the point from the north-south line is the “cosine *h 
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of the Syntaxis is about l.'SO A. D. It is by these shortcomings 
and differences in the methods, new ideas the idea of the 
differential calculus)^ and the like that we can safely say that 
Hindu Astronomy in its scientific form, although of a later 
date than the “ Syntaxis” of Ptolemy, is originalland not borrow- 
ed from a foreign source.^ There is evidence that some crude 
form of Greek astronomy was transmitted to India and went by 
the name of the “ Eomaka ” or the “ Paulisha ” Siddhanta, 
prior to the time of Aryabhata but our great Indian astronomers 
Aryabhata with his pupils, Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta 
had to construct a new science altogether. 


^ P, 0, Sengupta, History of the lafinitesimal Calculus ia Ancient and Medieval 
India in the *‘JaKresbericht D. Math-Vereinigung*’ about to be published in Feb., 1931. 

2 The entire set of Hindu astronomical constants is also different from that in the 
Greek system. the present writer’s paper, “Iryabhata” (pp. 39, 43), Journal of the 

Department of Letters, Vol. XVII, Calcutta University Press, 
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THE POSITION OE G-OLD IN THE INDIAN CUEEENCY 
OE THE HINDU PEEIOD. 

BY 

A. K. SAEKAE 

Much has been written about the antiquity of the Indian 
coinage. It may be regarded as an established fact that both 
gold and silver were coined in ancient India long before the birth' 
of Christ, and that the sovereigns of the country cherished the 
prerogative of coining their own money in very early times, as 
much as the various Oovernments of the modern age do through- 
out the civilised world. 

That there was a special and standing department for 
coining money, can be gathered from Kautilya’s Artha-Shastra 
which mentions “ Lakshanadhaksha ” or the superintendent of 
the royal mint, whose duty was to carry on the manufacture of 
coins (Eupya-rupa), and ‘‘ Eupadarsha ” or the examiner of 
coins whose duty was to regulate the currency both as medium 
of exchange and as legal tender money. (Artha-Sha,stra, Eng. 
Translation, Sham Shastri.) 

From the same source it may also be gathered that the 
system of currency at that time was well developed. Along with' 
the standard money or “ Kosa-pravesya ” the token coins or 
“ 'Vyavaharika ” were prevalent, and there was no want of 
subsidiary coins of copper for small payments (Tamra-rupa). 
The royal mint was a well-regulated institution and there were 
elaborate regulations for coining money, which were compiled 
in the Rupa-Sutra which treated scientifically of the following 
subjects connected with coinage 

“ The metals and substances of which, coins were made; 
their shape and technique ; officers connected with* manufacture 
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ancl regulations; methods of differentiating genuine from counter- 
feit coins ; and modes of multiplying currency.”— Bliandarkar. 

[With regard to the antiquity of the Indian coinage it is 
contended by Prof. Bhandarkar that various kinds of metallic 
coins were current in India during the Vedic period which 
in all probability extended from 2500 to 800 B.C. Surely gold 
as an instrument of exchange is mentioned in the Rigveda. 

But it is not ascertainable beyond any possibility of doubt 
whether in ancient India a single or double (or even a triple) 
standard of value prevailed. 

“ The state-gold-smith shall employ artisans to manufac- 
ture gold and silver coins from the bullion of the citizens.” 

“ Shall return (to the owners, coins or ornaments) of the 
same weight and the same quality (Varna) as that of the 
bullions (Nikshepa) as they received at the mint. ” 

Prom the above quotations from the Artha-Shastra it may 
be legitimate, provisionally at least, to assume that India of the 
Hindus was a bimetallic rather than a monometallic country. 

It was certain however, that besides gold and silver both of 
which were full legal tender (Kosa-pravesy a), there was an 
extensive circulation of copper money which might have been 
subsidiary token coins (Vyavaharika). 

It may also be surmised that the name of the present 
current coin rupee may have been derived from the word 
“ Eupa” or Raupya used in early India to mean a coin, of gold 
or silver or copper, indifferently. 

‘ That Panini knew coined money is plainly borne out 
by his sutra V. 2. 119 rupadahata where he says the word Rupya 
in the sense struck, derived from rupa, form or shape, with the 
taddhita afiS.x ya here implying possession, when rupya would 
literally mean struck money. The Kasika-Vrithi says that form 
here means the form or shape of a man which was struck on 
it. I hold no other sense than that put by it on the sutra 
could rationally be attributed to it.”— Goldstucker, Numismata 
Orientalia, p. 39, Foot note. 
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‘‘ In the Yinayapitaka the term rupiya suggests the system 
of coining money. Some Pundits hold that the rupya means 
rupankita or impressed with rupa or faces of the Kings, etc.-- 
— Jataka, 1. 0. Ghose, Yol. II. 

In the above quotations mention of gold has been made in 
tale as coins and not in weight as bullion. 

“In the tables quoted from Manu the classification re- 
presents something more than a mere theoretical enunciation of 
weights and values and demonstrates a practical acceptance of 
a pre-existing order of things; these weights of metal in full and 
free employment for the settlement of the ordinary dealings of 
men....” — -Numismata Orientalia. 

Gold has been given more prominence than any other metal 

in the calculation of payments. 

In the Eamayana we find : 

1, “ Thirty crores of gold were given to the Brahmins” — 
lY. 130. 74. 

2. “ The king gave them ten lacs of cows, ten crores of 
gold and 40 crores of silver.” — 1.15. 50. 

In the Mahabharata we find : 

1. “ The king placed Kripacharya in charge of gold (coins) 
and jewels stored for remuneration.”— Savaparva, 35. 

2. “ The wealth of Yudhisthira, as he himself speaks to 
Sakimi on the eve of the fatal game of the dice, consists of 
hundreds of bags of gold Nishkas. Savapaiva, 61. 2. 

3. “ The gold beaten and struck and each was five drones 

in weight.” — Savaparva, 61. 30, 

In the classical Sanskrit literature frequent mentions are 
made of gold as payable in gifts, and as store of value : ^ ^ 

1, The king Eaghu was approached by Kautsa, a disciple 
of a rishi, for fourteen crores of gold to be paid to his preceptor 
as remuneration for giving him knowledge, and^ Eaghu replenished 
his depleted treasury with gold secured from Kuvera. 

2. “ I do not deprive a Brahmin of his gold gathered for 

payments in sacrificesi” — ^Mrichha-Katik, lY. 
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In the sacred Sanskrit literature in ceremonial performances 
gold is not only mentioned pre-eminently as payments of 
remunerations and gifts, but also (medium of exchange) as 
substitute for gifts or remunerations payable ordinarily in 
cows. 

Even at the present time practically in all performances 
of sacred rites of the Hindus, the conclusion is “ the remunera- 
tion I give you is in exchange of gold due.” 

The above leads to the conclusion that gold was pre-eminent- 
ly the current money, store of value, legal tender and the 
standard money. 

Other evidences having relevancy to the discussion may 
be considered here. The Vedas distinctly mention Suvarna 
and Nishka, both of gold. 

“In addition to, ..allusion to pieces of gold...Suvarnas, 
the Vedas on two occasions distinctly mention the Nishka .. 
Kakshivat accepted 100 nishkas...the nishka of the Vedas 
had, even" then, much of a definite and unvarying form... the 
price itself was understood or admitted to be of a constant and 
uniform make ; and that in effect it carried its description 
on its name.”— Bhandarkar. 

Prof. Weber has shown the existence of silver and gold 
satamana coink ; and suvarna salaka or a gold piece worth three 
yavas has also been mentioned in the Sruti. 

“ The quotations of the suvarna salakani yavatriya parimi- 
tani from the Sruti is also of importance, the designation of 
salaka identifying the gold piece directly with the parallel 
issue of silver, the residuary specimen of which retains the name 
to this day in the south ... of India.”— -Numismata Orientalia. 

“ The Mahabharata abounds in incidental notices of 
money in... full development exchangeable money, coined money, 
and among Raja Yudhisthira’s presents on the performance 
of the Aswamedha there is specified one crore of gold coins. ”- 
—History of India,, Wheeler, pp, 417, 433, 
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The quotations like the above may be multiplied at will 
from the Hindu Sanskrit literature. In the Buddhistic 
Jataka stories similar mentions of gold and silver money are 
abundant, and indications are not rare that gold was the 
measure of value. Nishka, Suvarna, Suvarnamashaka are 
frequently alluded to as payable. 

“I have been able to trace at least two references to a 
type of gold coins called Suvarna-mashaka.” — Bhandarkar. 

' / “Anath-pindath purchased Jetabana by paying 18 crores 
of Hiranya.,”— 'Jataka, I. G. Ghose Yol. II, p. 242. 

, “ In the Jataka are found the' following names of coins or 

weights used as coins :—Nikkha (Nishka), Subanna (Suvarna), 
Kansa (Karsha or Karsya), Pada, Mashaka (Masha), Kanika 
(Eakini), Sippaka.” — Jataka, I. 0. Ghose, Yol II, pp. 2-13. 

During Alexander’s invasion, Indian coins of gold and silver 
are frequently referred to. There is unmistakable evidence of 
the prevalence of the gold coins in the Maurya period. 

“...In the Mahavansa...is stated that Ghanakya...with a 
view of raising the resources, converted (by recoining) each 
Kahapana into eight...” — Numismata Orientalia, p. 41. 

It is hardly believable that the Karshapanas, that were 
debased, in spite of the salutary injunction in the Artha-Shastra 
that the face-values of the gold and silver coins must be kept 
equivalent to their bullion values, presumably, to njeet some 
grave financial crisis in the state, were of copper; and the 
presumption that they were of gold may be legitimate as other- 
wise it would hardly have been worth,,, the while to debase 
them so much as to reduce them to one-eighth of their original 
value. — Gf. Bhandarkar. 

The Indo-Greeks, the Indo-Parthians, the Kushanas, all 
coined gold and* silver money, and sonie of them in extensive 
scales and in numerous varieties : 

“The gold coinage of the Kushanas follows a weight- 
standard identical with the Roman.”— -Indian Goins^, Eapson, 
P-4. 
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‘‘ The large gold coinage of the Kushanas has been 
attributed to the influx of Eoman gold to India. ”~Do,, 
p. 17. 

After the death of Vasudeva, c. 180 A. D., the gold and 
copper coinage of Kushanas continues,..” — Do., p. 14. 

“ The Kushanas had numerous varieties of gold coins 
generally weighing about 120 grains.” — The Catalogue of Gold 
Coins, Smith. 

“ The Bactrian Greeks and the Indo-Scythians adopted 
the Indian mode of coinage.” — Numismata Orientalia, p. 44. 

“ The particular series (coin with the figure of Siva)... 
belongs to the age of Yuchi Kadphises... It is probable that the 
abundant issue of this type of money in gold secured its over- 
whelming prevalence amid the ordinary currencies of the coun- 
try.” — Numismata Orientalia, p. 45. 

The Hindu kings of the subsequent times, till the advent 
of the Mahomedans, abundantly coined gold and silver money. 

“ The periods of the Guptas and the Western Satraps, from 
320 A. D. to 700 A. D., were of gold, silver and copper money. 
There were numerous varieties of gold coins varying from 110 
to 120 grains in the earlier period of the Guptas, while in the 
latter the weight rose from 140 grains to 160 grains.... The 
weight of the Gupta gold coins is that of the traditional Hindu 
Suvarnas.” 

“ The coinage of the (Gupta) empire was of gold and 
copper... After the annexation of the kingdom of the Kshatraps, 
the Guptas continued... the issue of... silver coinage...” — Eapson, 

p.::^ 

“ Gold coins seem to represent the Indian Suvarnas (14G’4 
grains) and due to a revival of the ancient native weight 
standard.” — Do., p. 25. 

Do not the above-mentioned historical quotations supply 
the conclusive proof of the fact that gold was extensively 
coined and circulated as money in the Hindu India from time 
immemorial? 
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But was gold a standard of value in Ancient India ? 

The European view that copper was the standard of value 
is not tenable. 

Mr. V. Smith thinks that “ the early standard of value 
was almost certainly copper ” but admits in the same breath that 
“ it is possible, that in some parts of the country, the use of 
silver preceded that of copper.” Most of the Indian coins, 
however, described in his catalogue, are of silver, and some of 
gold, and some of copper. {Gf. Smith’s Catalogue, pp. 127-42.) 

Is it likely that copper, the basest of the three metals in cir- 
culation, should be awarded the dignity of the adjuster of values 
of the sister coins ? 

Mr. Edward Thomas writes, “ The tenor of the entire text 
of Manu conclusively demonstrates that the primitive standard... 
of the Indians.. .was based upon copper. ..the copper standard 
continued... elaborated and adjusted in the reform currencies of 
Shir Shah, and accepted by Akbar... as the universal arbiter of 
all fiscal and mercantile transactions... with the accumulated 
increase of wealth, the cumbrous volume of copper coinage 
made an opening for the silver rupee which established itself 
permanently in its place, and as time went on gold mohurs had 
an exceptional and temporary acceptance ; but like the rupees of 
Akbar they were always left to find their own level in the 
market...” — Numismata Orientalia, p. 55. 

Mr. Thomas based his conclusion that copper was the stan- 
dard of value in India upon his above historical findings, which 
may be disputed. He refers to Manu’s Institutes, the curren- 
cies of -'hir Shah and Akbar and also to some other evidence. 
In this part of the study the discussion may be confined to the 
Hindu period, and the consideration of his findings regarding the 
subsequent times may be deferred to their proper places. But 
it may be noted here that Ayini Akbari expressly states that 
gold is the adjuster of all values and that the baser metals are to 
follow it, 
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Mr. Thomas himself says in another place : “in the statutes 
of Mann... there must have existed some recognised and conveu' 
tional means of meeting the ordinary wants of commerce and 
exchange .would necessitate the employment of coined money... 
the silver pieces... the Puranas of the law-books, are found in 
unusual and over almost the entire length and breadth of Hindus- 
tan... of the relative proportions of the joint currencies, 
the silver issues must have... consisted a predominant feature in 
the circulating media of the day.. .while the standard of value 
was essentially copper, the interchangeable rates of the two 
metals must have been conventionally recognised...” — Numismata 
Orientalia, p. 51. 

If the Puranas (silver coins) “are found in unusual num- 
bers... over almost the entire length and breadth of the Hindus- 
tan... and a predominant feature in the circulating media 
of the day” how was copper essentially the standard of 
value? 

Were the Puranas, like the present-day Rupees under the 
G-old. Exchange 'tandard System, merely token money the value 
of which had no reference to the quantity of silver in them but 
merely dependent upon their being regarded as a multiple part of 
the standard copper money ? Were they, in the language of the 
Artha-Shastra, merely Vyavaharika and never Kosa-pravesya ? Is 
there any evidence to come to the conclusion ? 

Mr. Thomas’s assumption, “ while the standard of value 
was essentially cop per j the interchangeable rates of the two 
metals must have been conventionally recognised ’ ’ does not throw 
any light on the que.5tion of the standard. Assuming, for the 
sake of the argument, that there was a conventionally fixed rate 
of exchange between copper money and silver money or gold 
money, how does that fact indubitably dignify copper and not 
silver or gold as the standard of value? Under the circumstances 
gold or silver, as well, might be regarded as the standard 
and copper as its token. Was it possible that gold or silver was 
given by convention an artificial value away from its intrinsic 
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value ? How could such an artificial value he maintained in the 
market ? 

In the progressive evolution of the monetary systems of the 
modern world, everywhere it has been found that as soon as a 
higher metal has come into general use as money, it has been 
enthroned as the king of money and its baser companion has 
been relegated to the less dignified position of its subservient 
token with limited capacity. At the most the different metals 
have continued for sometime as companions with equal rights 
and dignity. But where can it be found in the history of the 
modern monetary world that copper has been the standard of 
value while silver has been “a predominant feature in the circu- 
lating media of the day? ” 

A “ lower metal ” might have been “ preferable ” as an ins- 
trument of exchange in many cases but it would surely not be 
preferable to the higher ones, as “standard of value;” and 
under an imperfect philosophy of exchange it is more likely that 
all the money-metals will have their natural relation to each 
other in respect of their values than that the values of the other 
metals except one should be artificially regulated. 

Mr. Kinley thinks that naturally the money-systems in the 
primitive times should be expected to be “what may be called a 
polly-commodity system.” 

Mr. Jevons describes the primitive systems as currency by 
weights. 

“There can be little doubt that every system of coinage was 
originally identical with a system of weights, the unit of value 
being the unit of some selected metal. The English pound of 
standard silver... Most of the other principal units of value were 
originally units of w'eight, such as, the stater, the libra, 
the mark, the franc, the lira.”— -W. S. Jevons, Money, 
p. 89. 

“...the Government simply provides a system of weights 
and measures, and people who have payments to make, use these 
in weighing out, or measuring out^ the metal used as money. 

2 ■■■ 
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This is undoubtedly the oldest method of payment with money. 
Some of our monetary terms, like the English pound, the French 
libra, ...the Greek and Roman talent. ..were originally names of 
units of weight . ’ ’ — ^Kinley . 

It is not improbable that the early Indian system was that 
of a trimetallic parallel standard “ in which a state issues coins 
in two or more metals, and then allows them to circulate by tale 
at ratios varying according to the market values of the metals.”- 
— Jevons, p. 45. 

It might be conjectured, also, that in some states gold, in 
some silver, and in some other copper, was the standard of value. 

Professor Rapson thinks : “A copper currency was not 
necessarily... merely auxiliary to the silver currency; but a copper 
standard prevailed in some districts as a silver standard prevail- 
ed in others.” — Bhandarkar, p. 85. 

But a stronger presumption may legitimately be formed in 
favour of gold as the standard of value in ancient India from the 
religious, legal, historical and literary writings of the Hindus, 

In the Manu Samhita we find : 

1. “He who takes from a spring either the rope 

should receive a fine of one masa...” — ^VIII. 319. 

Here “ a masa of gold is meant as always when not speci- 
fied (K). The kind is not declared whether copper or silver 
(Medt).”— -Burnell and Hopkins, p. 229. 

Both Kullukbhatta and Raghabhacharya, commentators of 
Manu, interpret masa here to mean as of gold. [While Medha- 
tithi was doubtful whether it was of copper or silver. 

2. “ For stealing flowers... a fine of five Krishnalas should 
be set.”— VIII, 330. 

Here Krishnala of gold or silver is meant — Kulluk, Burnell 
and Hopkins, page 2.30. It is quite possible that gold alone 
is meant, because gold alone is mentioned as payable in fines, 
and also there was no Krishnala silver or copper coin but gold 
coin only. 

3. A man who tears.. .flesh.,, six nishkas ” — yill, 284. 
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4. “ he should be fined one suvarna ” — VIII. 213. 

5, fined six nishkas ” ... — VIII. 228. 

In many other places in Manu Suvarna is mentioned as a 
measure of fine and payment. 

Fines are measured in many other places also in Panas, 
such as two hundred and fifty panas are termed the “ first' fine,” 
five hundred as the “ medium fine ” and one thousand as the 
“ maximum fine.” 

Here pana may have reference to cowries (4x20=80) 
which was the value of a 80 rati copper coin. 

It may be remarked that both the Masa and the Pana were 
generally measures for gold and silver : 

“ A pana is a measure for both gold and silver and at times 
only of copper.” But there is evidence enough to show that 
pana was used particularly to refer to copper Karshapana. — 
Burnell and Hopkins, p. 200, Foot-note. 

Perhaps Mr. Thomas in quoting the authority of Manu to 
establish that copper was the standard of value ini the Hindu 
India was misled by the oft-quoted phrase Tamrika Karshika 
pana.” 

In reality however the Pana was nothing but the Karshapana 
80 ratis of gold, silver or copper indifferently : 

“ The Karshapana (Pana) as we read of it in the Jataka 
literature, was of three varieties, according as it was of gold, 
silver or copper.” — Bhandarkar, p. 54. 

“ ... Some of the weights are confined to gold. ..some to 
silver, ...some are used of both pana, masa...” — Hopkins and 
Burnell, p. 200. 

In course of time the karshapana came to be the generic 
name of all money of gold, silver and copper. The gold krish- 
nala money (rati star) came to be called the karshapana. Its 
value was 4 X 80 X 16 cowries=:128G which is equal to the modern 
“ Kahana ” which is immediately derived from the Buddhistic 
“ Kahapana.” The silver pana (32 rati) was called karsha- 
pana as well as the copper pana (80 rati). 
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From the above discussion may it be concluded that gold 
was at least one of the standards of value, and that copper was 
not the sole standard of value and gold its mere token? 

It seems to be more legitimate to think that if at all there 
developed any idea akin to that of the modern standard of value, 
it was gold, the most valuable and acceptable of the metals and 
not copper, that likely held that dignified position. 

Big values must have been counted and paid in gold money 
like Nishka and Suvarna which were very convenient for such 
purposes. In the law of Maniu fines were frequently calculated 
in gold and payment of these were enjoined in the same metal. 
In the Puranas, the epics and other literatures gold money is 
frequently mentioned as instruments of payments and copper 
has never been mentioned as such. 

It is quite likely that gold remained the sole standard and 
in course of time silver and copper were .relegated to the subsidiary 
position of tokens of gold to be conveniently used for small pay- 
ments only, their values always following that of gold which 
was independent and intrinsic. 



CHAPTER HI 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

r ^ ^II 

How some of the Principal Departments worked: Official 
Establishments — Position and Functions >f Important Officials. 
Machinery for Espionage in the Capital. 

It should bo noted at the outset that the picture of the 
working of the administrative departments, the offtcial estab- 
lishments and the position and functions of. officials, described 
in the present chapter, is in particular reference to the earlier 
part of Tipu’s reign, covered by the years 17S3 to 1787-’89. 
In the course of the period between, ronghly, 1787 and 1790, 
and, again, during 1792- ’93, the principal departments of 
State were, more or less, fully organised or re-organised with 
some important changes (excepting the Naval Department, 
organised at a later date). 

It has not been possible for us, for scarcity of materials, 
to describe in sufficient detail the exact working of some 
principal departments, dealt with in this chapter, daring the ■ 
later period, ie., roughly between 1790-’9l and 1799, or to 
more precisely, 1793 onwards. The available Official., 
Correspondence, which is our main source of materials for the- 
subject mentioned above, ends with the year 1790.^ It would, 
indeed, have been extremely useful for our present purpose if . 
we could avail ourselves of the later official correspondence,- 


i See Introduction, supra^ pp. 6-8. 
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with the valuable advantage of thus having a comparative 
study of the correspondence at our disposal with that of the 
later period. 

With these words, let us proceed to enter into the subject 
of the chapter,^ 

I. The Central Diwani Kaohhabl 

This was a huge office concerning the Central Depart- 
ment of Revenue and Dinance, — a department that carried 
certain other functions as well, particularly before the full 
organisation of all other principal departments discussed in 
the previous chapter. Money -grants to some other depart- 
ments (if not to all of them), such as for the salary of officials, 
were perhaps generally passed by the Diwani Kachhan ; and 
the abstracts of money-accounts, particularly pay-accounts, 
of these departments had to be perhaps usually submitted to 
it for examination or inspection.^ 

^ I feel it necessary to add a few words more, by way of apology. The difficulty of 
making an attempt to give an account of the official establishments, to describe the position 
and functions of different officials, mainly from the materials, often very scanty, scattered 
over the Official Correspondence, is obvious. We have very insufficient information regard- 
ing some official establishments and certain important officials in the capital (such as the 
Central Diwani Kaohhafl and its Diwdns, the Alishdm Kachhan and the BakhsM of 
Ahshdm)) as compared with more copious information about the corresponding provincial 
establishments and officials, which, of course, helps ns in having some idea of the former. 
This, and our knowledge from some other sources, have served the purpose of an useful 
guide in some matters described in this chapter. 

It should, further, be oonfessod that we have been beset with doubts and difficulties j 
in some cases, it seems sometimes perplexiug to understand the real meaning or the proper 
and full significance of certain passages or points in the official letters and circulars ; the 
difficulty, again, is enhanced when we cannot often be sure whether a certain passage or 
expression in the translation has been faithfully rendered, I have attempted to face all 
doubts and difficulties j in some instances, possible suggestions have been made ; a few 
others have been, for the present, left unnoticed. Care has been taken to give as much 
Information as possible with an eye to accuracy. Some errors and inaccuracies may, of 
course, have crept in. 

® See, in this connection, the position and functions of a provincial Diwani Kaohhdn 
(chap, vii, infra). 
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Officers’ Staff : 

1. The Chief Diwan. 

The Chief Diwan, called “ Sahib Diwan ” ^ by the author 
A . Tdrikh-i-Tlpu, and officially designated 

Position of the Chief , i ^ 

Diwan as the head of ^ Dtwm of the or the 

the Revenue Depart^ ,, t n it t . « t ^ ^ 

menL was the head or the chief head of the 

Bevenne Department {i.e., the Chief “ Mir- 
Asqf” of the later period).® 

At first, his position as the head of the Bevenue Depart- 
ment, which for some time remained the most important and 
influential department of State, was naturally very high. This 
however dwindled when all other important departments were 
fully organised. In the official documents of 1794-1797, he 
does not appear, as a Mlr-Amf, with any distinct mark of 
superiority over tiie chief officers of the other principal depart- 
ments.^ But as the Huzur-Diwdn (or any other special official 
designation which he might have had in the later period),® at 
the same time, he, no doubt, exercised great influence and 
held a position decidedly superior to that of any other high 
official of the State. This will be treated in Chapter V. 

2. Other Diwdm. 

The Chief Diwan could not be expected to look constantly 
into the aft'airs of the Diwdni KaoJihdrl. The work of the 

^ (Miles), p. 46. 

2 Gorr, Kirk,, p. 347 (letter no, 318). 

See chap, ii, 5«pra, 

^ Off, Doc, Ed,, pp. 13-29 ; Off, Doc, Kirk, (Appendix D, p. xxix)* 

5 Ool. Kirkpatrick thinks that in the later period, he (speaking of Mir Mahammad 
Sadik, the Chief Dmdn) “ probably still continued ” to be styled ** Diwan of the Huz5r,‘* 
although then “placed at the head” of the [0#. Corr. Ktrfe., note, ^ 

There is no positive evidence to show that this particular designation was continued even 
in the later period j if not, there must have been, we believe, some other special official title 
precisely to distinguish him from the other M*f*Asafs, 


Revenue Department was actually conducted by some other 
Dwaw, subordinate to him ; they were perhaps responsible 
for different branches of the department, in charge of the 
separate sections of the KachJiarl. 

As to the subordinate officials of the KacMiari, under the 

Subordinate staff <>f Diwdus, we ma.j mention the following, as 
the Diwani Kachhari. referred to in the Official Correspondence : 

1. The Sheristaddrs — Chief Accountants (with certain 
other functions), who may perhaps be briefly described as the 
Head Assistants of the Kachhdrl} 

2. The Jfutasaddis^ — Accountants or clerks. 


The Mlr-Asafs. 

The chief officers of the Central Revenue Department 
were, in the later period, known as the Mlr-Asafs (mentioned 
in Chap. II). There is evidence to show that the provincial 
got the new designation “isa/”. And, similarly, the 
Diwdns of the Central Revenue Department came to be styled 
“ Mlr-Asafs ” ; the Chief Diwdn, as the head of the Revenue 
Department, had also the same designation. They might 
have been often mentioned shortly without the prefix “Mir”. 
The Official Correspondence shows that such a change, at 
least in the case of the provincial Diwdns was brought about 
in 1789-1790.® Besides the Chief Diwdn and the other 
Diwdns who thus got the new designation “Mir Asaf”, there 
might have been, in the later period, some other newly 
appointed officers of the same designation. 

^ See the position of a Bkeristadar of a provincial Diwani Kachhdrl (chap, vii, irvfra), 

® Off. Doc.Sld.; Off. Doc, Kirh. (Appendix: D, p. xxix)j Tdnhh-i-Tipu (Miles), 
pp. 243-247 ; Off. Gorr. Kirh,, in A.A.E, XU. 
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II. The Ahsham Kachhari 

UNDER THE 

, Bakhshi or Ahsham. 

This was the office relating to the i^sMm troops.^ It 
has been mentioned in the preceding chapter that as regards 
the pay-accounts, the armed peons ^ also appear to have been 
brought under the same department with the Ahsham, It is 
likely that the Ahsham Kachhdrl, with regard to its pay and 
accounts work, was in some manner subordinate to the 
Central Diwdni Kachharl. The abstracts of pay-accounts of 
the former had to be perhaps usually submitted by the 
Bakhsht of Ahsham to the Diwdni Kachharl for inspection.® 
There had been, of course, some Mutasaddls (accountants or 
clerks) for the work of this Kachharl. 

Position and Responsibilities, of the 
Chief Bakhshl of Ahsham in the Capital. 

We have thought it convenient to call him the Chief 
Bakhshl of Ahsham, for there might have been one or two 
other Bakhshls of Ahsham in the capital, subordinate to him.^ 
From thd Official Correspondence we learn that the Bakhshl 
of Ahsham in a provincial city or town was sometimes assisted 
by a ^'Second ” JBRkhsM.® 

The Bakhshl was the general head of the Ahsham troops 
in the capital. He had heavy responsibilities, particularly in 
connection with the work of the superintendence and inspec- 
tion of the forts and garrisons in the kingdom, and looking to 

5- & * See chap, ii, supra. We shall explain them more fully in a subsequent chapter 
(chap. yii). 

® See the relation between the provihciar Difoani Kachhart and Ahsham Kachhm 
(chap. vii). 

^ See Appendix to this chapter, Kote I. 

s See chap. vii. 
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their proper defence by the supply of garrison troops, military 
stores and ammunition, etc.^ 

We get ample information in the Official Correspondence 
about the provincial Bafehshw of Ahshdm. It will be shown 
in Chapter VII how the BakhsM of Ahshdm in a provincial 
headquarters exercised great influence and authority, even 
in spheres outside his special jurisdiction over forts and 
garrisons. 

The Mlr-Sudoors. 

We have seen in the previous chapter that the responsible 
work relating to forts and garrisons mentioned above was 
relegated to the province of what has been called the “Mlr- 
Sudoor" Department. It is clear that in the earlier period 
this work was carried on by the Bakhshl (or Bahhshls) of 
Ahsham in the capital, and similar Bakhshls in tiie provincial 
cities or towns.'^ In the later period, at the time of or after 
the full organisation of the department, its chief officers in the 
capital were called the Mtr-S'ttdoors (mentioned in chap. ii). 
Erom a study of the Official Correspondence it can be suggest- 
ed that the provincial Bafchsliis of Ahshdm were, in the later 
period, styled “‘Sudoors” ; and, similarly, the BakhsM (or 
BakhsMs) of Ahshdm in the capital got the designation “Mir- 
Sudoor,” some other officers of that designation being also 
newly appointed during this period. A suggestion is equally 
possible that the Bakhshls ot Ahshdm, as regards their regular 
responsible duties relating to forts and garrisons, were re- 
placed by newly instituted “Sudoors” and ‘^Mlr-Sudoors.” 
Such a change, so far as can be surmised from the Official 
Correspondence, happened in 1790 or a little earlier than 
that, roughly between 1788 and 1790.® It would not be 

’ Off. Gorr. Kirk., p. 803 (letter no. 1376) ; ilfewotrs of Tipu (I.O.MS.), p. 27 b: 

Off, Gorr. Kirk , — evideace on the provincial BakhsMs ot Ahshdm (see chap, vii)* 

- Off, Corr, Kirk, (see chap. vii). 

3 Off, Gorr, Kirk,^ and Off. Gorr, Kirk, in A, A* R, XIL 
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safe to assert that the BahhsMs ot Ahsham became wholly 
merged in the “Sudoors” and the “Mlr-Sudoors” . It is 
guite possible that some of them remained stationed in the 
provincial towns as “Sudoors”, and one or more got the 
higher position of a “ Mlr-Sudoor'" ^ ; but it appears that there 
also remained, in the later period, some BahhsMs, apart or 
different from the Sudoors and the Mlr-Sudoors^ 

III. Military Pay and Accounts Offices 

AND 

The Bakhshis of the Military Department. 

There were separate official establishments for the general 
administration — including the work of distri- 

■ The Bahhshis, , , . i* ^ ^ -t 

outing the pay of the military men and oi 

keeping the accounts — of the separate general divisions of 
the army, called Kachhdrls, under separate BahhsMs. At 
first, there was one BahhsM, but later on, we find in some 
cases two BahhsMs, at the head of a general division {Kachhdrl) 
of a particular class of the army, such as, BahhsM of a Jaish 
Kachhdrl, BahhsM of a Sawdr Kachhdrl, BahhsM of a Bdrglr 
Kachhdrl, and so on. ® It should be noted that the term 
Kachhdrl thus used with regard to the array, signified a 
general division, and it meant as well a Kachhdrl in its usual 
sense, an office. The BahhsM was the general head of such 
a division of the army, in charge of its general management 
or administration. 

^ A statement in tbe Sultan’s Memoirs shows that one G-hulam AH was, in the very 
early part of bis reign, appointed Bakhshl (we have called Chief BaJchsht) of Ahsh&m in 
the capital. (See Appendix to this chap., Note I.) In the Official Documents of 1794 
and 1797, this Ohulam Ali appears as a **Mtr*Sudoor^* (and seems to be the most promi- 
nent among the ‘'Mtr^Sudoors^'). In his signature in the document of 1794 referred to 
above, it should be noted? he puts bis designation shortly, [Ojf. Doc, Kirk,^ 

Appendix B, p. xxix; Off. Doc. Ed,, pp. 16-17, 22.] 

® See Chap. Appendix, Note H. 

® Off, Gorr, Kirk. ; Military Buies and Begulaiions of 179B (Kirkpatrick), Appendix 
L ; etc> (See ehap. on Army.) 
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But for the direct management and work of the ofi&ce 
of an army division, particularly the pay and accounts work^ 
there was an official establishment consisting of one or two(?) 
Sheristaddrs (chief accountants), and some Mutasaddls (ac- 
countants or clerks) — as it would appear from the Official 
Correspondence of 1786-1787.^ In the military organisation 
of 1793, we find mention of two Record Keepers and sixteen 
“ Gumashtas ” (ordinary accountants?) in the official estab- 
lishment of an army division.^ 

It should he noted that the BakhsM at the head of an 
army division, was not only in charge of its general adminis- 
tration, or merely its pay-master (like a BakhsM in the Mughal 
Army ® ), but he was also a high commanding officer.^ 

There is also evidence of the existence of a Mir-BakhsM, 
- who clearly appears to have been an officer 

The Mn-Bakhsht. ^ military rank.® We cannot 

definitely say, for want of evidence, whether he was at the 
head of the general administration of all the army divisions 
{Kachharls), having authority overall other RakhsMs of the 
military department. In the Mughal Government, it may 
be noted, the Mif-BakhsM was the Paymaster General (or the 
Chief Paymaster) of the army.® 

Prom certain evidence in the Official Correspondence it 
would appear that the military pay and accounts offices or 
departments had perhaps to submit generally their pay -accounts 
to the Diwdni Kachhati iov inspection, and the salary bills of 
the army had to be perhaps usually passed by that 
KachharV 


^ Off* Oorr. Kirh.f pp. 146 (iebter no. 115), 301 (letter no. 373), ete, 

® See chap, on Army. 

® Sir J. N. Sarkar’s Mughal Administration ^ p, 24, 

^ See chap, on Army, 

® Sarkar’s Mug Administratiout 34. , 

See, in this connection, the position and functions of a provincial Diwdni Kaohhdrt 
(chap. Tii). We may remember that in the M'aghal Administration, as Sir J, N. Sarjsar 
points out, the position was quite reverse, ue., the salary bills of all the officers of State 
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IV. Establishments oe Treasury, Mints, Etc. 

1. The Treasury proper — “Tosha-hhana”^ 
[Khazma, or Khazdna']. 

In the official papers of Tipu’s Government, Col. Kirk- 
patrick points out, the word tosha-khdna appears to signify 
sometimes the Treasury " in, its strictest sense,” sometimes the 
Wardrobe, and “ occasionally ” a general store-house.® Broadly 
speaking, the word tosha-khdna might have been differently- 
used in any or all of these senses. But from a study of the 
Official Correspondence published by Kirkpatrick, it would 
appear that the term was perhaps generally used in the officiaL 
papers to signify particularly the Treasury proper, where coins 
and bullion, etc., were deposited. We And use of the term 
‘^Jinsl Tosha-khdna'’ , when meaning a general store-house in 
the capital, — sometimes the term “ Jinsl ” being simply used 
to signify the same.® It should not also be ignored that there 
had been, similarly, the use of the term “Nagdl Tosha-khdna”', 
if Kirkpatrick informs us correctly, to specify a treasury 
proper, so as to precisely distinguish it from a miscellaneous 
store-house, Jinsl Tosha-khdna”, in the capital or else- 
where.^ It can, further, be suggested that in the later period, 

had to be calculated and passed by the paymasters of the army. ’ (^Mughal Adtninia- 
trationj p, 24 — see chap, i, p. 31, supra,) 

> Or Tosha-khamh Marathi use, ToSekhana, public treasury 

(Molesworth). , ' ■ ^ 

» Off. Corr. Kirk., Kirkpatrick’s note, pp. 81-82. 

* Off. Corr. Kirk., pp. 320 (letter no. 186), 276 (letter 251), 379 (letter 338), 

395 (letter 354). ' .-i- 

Theterm “ Jinst" seems to have been freely used to signify any misoellaneous store- 
house. e.g., a magazine or warehouse-in the Official Correspondence we hear of Darogha 
of the '■ Jinst ” (signifying magazine) attached to an army {Off. Corr. Kirk., pp. 341,350, 

letters 310 and 823). 

* Off> Oort, Kirk,t pp. 81-82. 

It can be suggested that the term “ NagH Tosha.kMna" might have been sometimes 

2 . . , ■ . ■ ^ , 
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after the institution of the Mlr~Khazmns, the term Khazdm 
(Khazanah), ov the alteraative word Khazlna (Khazinah), 
familiar in Mughal India, might have been also used to signify 
the Treasury/ 

The “Ivory Department.” 

The Official Oorrespoadence speaks of an “ ivory depart- 
ment ” ; this. appears to have been a different establishment 
in close touch with the Treasury, or a separate section of it, 
under .the aathority of the. officer in charge of the Treasury, 
where “ the elephants’ teeth” were “ kept” ; and there is 
evidence to show that bullion was also kept there/ 

Depository of Valuable State Papers. 

It appears that some Of the valuable State Papers and 
Documents were kept in the Treasury (perhaps in a separate 
section of it). We may, in this connection, quote the following 
extract from Instructions issued to the chief officers of the Gom- 
merce Department : “All Hukrh-ndmahs and other papers 
bearing the seal and signature of the Presence must be 
deposited in a box, to which the seal [of the department] is to 
be affixed. This box shall be lodged in the Treasury at the 
seat of the empire [Soringapa tarn] . . . Copies [only, of these 
documents] a’te to be [taken and] retained by the proper 
officers.”® We may, further, refer to the following extract 
from a letter to Shamsuddin Khan, the officer in charge of the 
Treasury at Seringapatam : “ The leather basket, containing 

used perhaps to specify particularly a section of the Treasury concerned only with cash 
money (?), 

^ Bee Note$ on Ghap, II, note iv; Sarfcar*s Mughal Administration, pp. 181 fit. 

® Off, Gqtt, EirJc,, p. 460 (letter 416). 

* Commercial Regulations of 179d-1794 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix K, p. xxxv. 
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[our] treaties with the Mahrattas, which you seat by the post, 
has reached us ^ 

The Treasury Staff. 

1. The Darogha or Superiutendent of the Tosha-khana. It 
would perhaps be convenient to call him the Chief Mdrogha ot 
the Tosha-khana (Treasury). 

2. Assistant Darogha of the Tosha-khana.^ - 

3. Some MutasadcUs (accountants). 

We may cite an interesting illustration to show how did 
the Sultan proceed to cope with a case in which a Mutasaddl 
of the Tosha-khana appears to have had been seriously 
suspected of being guilty of defalcations. When this 
. Mutasaddl was “ on the point of death,” the Chief Diwdn was 
directed to place “ guards over his brother-in-law and 
Gumashtahs, ’ ’ and to apply “ the utmost diligence and exer- 
tions,” in order to ascertain his “ substance and property,” 
and “to obtain possession” of the same “by means of 
scourging ” the parties. He was, further, instructed definitely 
to try to lay hold upon a big property “ to the amount of a 
lakh of rupees,” which the Mwiasaddi was supposed, from 
certain reports, including a report from the Chief Ditnan him- 
self, to have had accumulated and possessed ; and if that 
could be found out, the Diwan was asked to bring “ the 
whole ” amount “ to the account of the Sarkar.”^ 

1 Ojf. Corr. Xirfc.,p. 465 (letter 431). 

“ As it appears from the Official OorrespoDdenoe of 1786; we find that official letters 
were sometinres addressed to both the Dcrog'hes. (Ojf, Corr. Xlrfc., pp, 348, 412, letters 
830 and 368.) 

There might hare been more than one Assistant Darogha o( the Treasury (?); this 
seems possible from a certain evidence in the Official Correspondence, bat from the nature 
of the evidence in question we do not think it safe to make any definite statement, because 
that can be explained in more than one way. (Off. Oott. Kirk., pp. 220, 446, 468.) 

* Off. Corr. Kirk., p. 145 (letter 114). • > 
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2. The "Jinsl Tosha-khma.” 

This was a huge general store-house in the capital, where 
various sorts of articles were kept in store. We may get some 
idea of it from an oflloial letter to the Darog/ia of the Post 
at Seringapatam, who is directed to deliver some fruits “at 
the Jinst Tosha-khana.’^ ' And it can be guessed that valuable 
articles as well were kept there. There might have been, of 
course, separate sections of it for different kinds of articles. 

The Official Correspondence speaks of two Daroghas in 
charge of the Jinsl Tosha-khma.^ This Jinsl Tosha-khma 
seems to have been in a somewhat subordinate relation to 
the Tosha-khma (Treasury), the Darogha (the Chief Darogha) 
of the latter having a certain amount of control over it. 

There is an official letter, mentioned by Col. Kirkpatrick, 
to the “jDarogfhas of the Tosha-khma^* containing “directions 
for the composition of a particular dentifrice,” with which the 
Mahals or Haranis at Seringapatam and Bangalore were “to 
be supplied, for the use of the ladies occupying them.” The 
ingredients necessary for the purpose were specified ; and 
“some of the composition” was “ordered to be sent to the 
Sultan.”® There is little doubt that this official order was 
meant for the Daroghas of the Jinst Tosha-khma. We may, 
therefore, naturally think that the letter was perhaps sent 
direct to them. But in that case we are to suppose that the 
Daroghas of the Tosha-khma here means the Daroghas of the 
Jinst Tosha-khma, — this may be regarded as an instance to 
show the occasional use of the term Tosha-khdna signifying 
Jinst Tosha-khdna, or it may be taken as an instance of a 
possible error like this often committed in the bulky official 
writings. It seems equally possible that the letter was perhaps 

‘ Off. Con. p. 276 (letter 261). 

® Off. Con. ffirfc., p. 395 (letter 864). 

* Off. Con. Kirk., pp, 386-386, 
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actually addressed to the Daroghas of the Treasury, who 
were to forward it to the Daroghas of the Jinsl Tosha-hham. 
This would not appear unlikely when we shall see later on 
that letters containing official instructions relating to the 
wardrobe or even the State Library were often addressed to 
the Darogha ov Daroghas of the. Treasury . 

3. The “Jewel Office" {or Jewellery Department). 

There was a “ Jewel Office ” * at Seringapatam, with an 
official establishment, which, so far as can be guessed from 
a reference in an official letter, perhaps consisted of two (or 
more ?) Daroghas, two or more Mutasaddls, and some 
“other servants.”^ From the evidence we have it would 
appear that the officers and “servants” of this “office” or de- 
partment conducted or supervised the work of Government 
Jewellery shops (such as “ goldsmith’s workshop”), where 
“puduks’* (padaks, medah) and other jewelleries were made; 
and it is possible that the department was also responsible 
for the safe custody of such finished articles. The Darogha 
of the Treasury, it is likely, had jurisdiction over the Jewellery 
Department ; ® but an official letter to the Daroghas of the 
Jinsl Tosha-khana shows that they had some direct superin- 
tendence and control over it.* 

4. The Wardrobe [Tushak-khana]. 

This was the store-house for valuable cloths, garments, 
etc. We are not sure what was the particular terra generally 

> The word “office" occurs in the translation. The term in the original is not known 
to us ; but. nevertheless, we may perhaps take the liberty of using the word “department” 
instead, and be justifled in calling it Jewellery Department. 

* Off. CoTT. Kirh., p. 396 (letter 364). 

» Off. Gorr. Kirk., pp. 278 (letter 266), 396 (letter 364), 460 (letter 416). 

* Off. 'Gorr. Jlirk., p. 896 (letter 364). 


used in the official papers to specify it.V The evidence of the 
vQfficial Corirespondenoe we have would show that the Wardrobe 
was in a subordinate relation to the Treasury, under; the 
ejurisdiction of the officer in charge of the latter. There is a 
letter addressed to Shamsuddin Khan, the Darogha of the 
Treasury (we have called him the Chief Darogha),^ directing 
him “to air in the sun eighteen bales of worm-eaten shawls” 
and “after putting cummin-seed, etc., into the bales, to tie 
them up again, and lay them carefully by.” ® The Darogha 
of the Treasury was perhaps to forward it to a subordinate 
officer (probably a darogha) directly in charge of the Ward- 
robe (?). We have no evidence to be sure whether the Daro- 
ghas ot the Jinsl Tosha-Jchdna had also some authority over 
the Wardrobe. 


5. The Mints [Oar-ul-zarh.*'\ 

In an official paper of 1793 or 1794) there is mention of 
“the fourth mint at Seringapatam,” where “ gold and silver 
bullion” had to be sent for being coined. Col. Kirkpatrick in 
his note says that there were five mints at Seringapatam, one 
for the coinage of gold and silver coins, and the other four for 
_ that of the copper currency . The first mentioned was “estab- 
lished within the walls enclosing the palace.” ® All the mints 
were brought under the same department with the Treasury, 
at least in the later period. The Official Correspondence of 
1785-1787 shows that the Mint for gold and silver coinage was 

^ Tushak-hhdnah or Toshuh-hhdnah means, a wardrobe 

(Steingass ), — a familiar term, used in this sense, in Mughal India, Another term 
signifying wardrobe used in Ahf’s History of JPiruz Shah Tughiaq is Jamdar-kkamk; 
Marathi use, J dmddrkhdnd — wardrobe, also treasury. (Sarkar’s Mtighal Administration, 
p, 191; Molesmorth.) 

» Off, Corr, Kirk, , pp. 212 (letter 176), 278-279 (letter 256), 348 (letter 320). 

* Off. Corr, Kirk., p, 212 (letter 176). 

* A term familiar in Mughal India, signifying a mint. (Sarkar^s Mughal Administra*> 
tion, p. 193.)' - 

* Misoellaneous (Kirkpatrick)^ Appendix pp, xivi*slvii* 
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in a close relation with the Treasury, under the authority and 
superintendence of the Daroghas iu charge of the latter ; we 
hear of one “ Darogha of the Mint,” who was, naturally, sub- 
ordinate to the Daroghas of the Treasury.* It is quite possible 
that the Darogha in charge of the Mint for gold and silver 
coinage had to exercise his authority also over the mints for 
copper currency, but there might have been as well one or 
more Daroghas directly in charge of them. 

6. The Library [Qitah-khdna]. 

However improbable it may seem to us, there is some 
evidence in the Official Correspondence which would lead us to 
believe, unless we get some conclusive evidence against it, that 
the Sultan’s Library was placed under the same department 
with the Treasury, at least in the earlier period. In a letter 
addressed to Shamsuddin Khan, the Chief Darogha ot the 
Treasury, he is instructed to take a few books (a list of the 
books U given in the letter) from the Library and send them 
to the “Presence.”^ And there is a letter addressed to the 
two Daroghas of the Treasury (the Chief Darogha and the 
Assistant Darogha), in which they are directed to make forty 
copies of a particular book despatched to them, by engaging 
transcribers at Seringapatam, and send these copies to the 
“ Presence,” after making an entry “ in the register of their 
your ”) department.” They were instructed to deposit the 
original copies of the book sent to them, together *' with the 
catalogue forwarded,” in the Library, and “ make an entry 
thereof in the register of the department ” (i.e., in the 
Eegister of the Library).® Thus it appears that the Daroghas of 
the Treasury had also jurisdiction over the State Library. It 
seems that the Government, in giving any order relating to the 

1 Off. Con. Kirk., pp. 412 (letter 363), 416-447 (letter 400), 460 (letter 416). 

s Oj?. Com XirJ:., pp. 276-277 (letter 258). . - 

s 0#. Com p. 348 (letter 320)- 
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Library, sometimes addressed the Chief Darogha or both the 
Daroghas of the Treasurj, who had to carry it out through a 
subordinate officer directly in charge of the former. 

The Chief Darogha of the Tosha-khana 
His position, functions and responsibilities. 

From what has been discussed before, we can have a 
fairly good idea of his important position and heavy responsi- 
bilities. We shall, further, have some knowledge about his 
position and functions from the following points, gleaned from 
the Official Correspondence: 

(i) He received coins and bullion (government wealth, 
including revenues or “ produce of revenues ”) to be deposited 
in the Treasury ,v and he had to submit the accounts of 
“ receipts and balances ” of the same to the Sultan.^ 

: (w) He had to supply the Mint (for gold and silver coin- 
age) and the Jewellery Department with gold and silver 
required by them; and he had to submit (regularly) to the 
Sultan. -Statements '‘of the quantities of gold and silver ’’ 
remaining in the Treasury and the Mint.^ , 

(Hi) It appears that he had to “ prepare ” and keep 
separately Government Funds assigned for particular purposes, 
and had to be careful not to spend any money from such a 
fund for any other purpose. Thus, there is an instance in 
which we find a strict order to the Darogha of the Treasury 
to “ prepare ” and “ keep in a separate coffer”, with a distinct 
label on it, " the sum of five lacks ot rupees”, granted for the 
construction of a canal, and not to spend a farthing out of this 
fund, on a different purpose.® 

‘ Off. Con. Kirk., pp. 220 (letter 185), 446-447 (letter 400), 460 (letter 416), 244-245 
(letter 210). 

* Off. Corr, Kirk., pp. 446 (letter 4C0)fc,460 (letter 416), 

» Off. Con. Kirk., pp. 446-447 (letter 400). , 
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(iv) Even small payments of money appears to have 
been, in many cases, made direct from the Treasury.^ We 
may, in this connection, mention particularly an official order 
to the Chief Darogha (and the Assistant Darogha) of the 
Treasury to “ advance ” to three Asad-IlMhis‘^ (meaning simply 
three new converts to Islam, or three persons belonging to 
the Saltan’s Asad-Ilahi corps®) “the sum of three hundred 
rupees” (i.e., one hundred to each), “ on occasion of their 
approaching marriage.” It is interesting to find that their 
responsibility does not end here ; they must also “ give strict 
injunctions to the Darogha of the Mint to furnish everything 
necessary for the celebration of their nuptials.”^ 

(v) There is an official letter to the Darogha (Chief 

Darogha) of the Tosha-hhdna, which shows the power vested 
in him on the matter of forcing the Mutasaddls (accountants) 
of a particular division of the army to submit their accounts. 
The letter may be quoted as follows : “ Your letter, with the 
accompanying memorandum, and statement of an engagement 
entered into by the Mutusuddies, to adjust the account of the 
JBargeers^ in satisfying manner, has been received... You 
must, by coercive means, threats and punishments, compel the 
Mutusuddies of the Bdrgeer Kuchurry ® to get ready, with all 
possible speed, the aforesaid accounts, enforcing their obedi- 
ence by placing a ^ over them.” ® 

We should remember that it appears to have been usually 
the function of the Diwdni Kachhdri to check or examine the 

1 Ojf. Con, Kirk., pp. 278-279 (letter 255), 412 (letter 368), 

“ Usud-Ilhyes ” in the translation. 

See chapter on Army and that on Church and Eeligious Policy. 

^ OgkG'orr, Kirk,, p. 412 (letter 368). 

See chap, on Army. 

« Bdrgir Kaohhdrl, the division of a particular class of regular cavalry* (See chap, 
on Army.) 

^ Sazdmal^Mi agent (usually a horseman) appointed generally to enforce the pay- 
ments of Government dues from defaulters, (See Appendix to Chap. VII.) 

8 Off, Gorr. Kirk, pp. 230-231 (letter 198). 

3 
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money-accounts of other departments of State. But from the 
letter quoted above it seems that the Darogha oi the Treasury 
also was perhaps sometimes empowered to see to the proper 
inspection or examination of the money-accounts of any 
department, if he had not been normally given some hand in 
the matter (?). 

The Mlr-Khazains . 

After the final organisation, in the later period, of the 
department in charge of the establishments discussed before, 
its chief officers in the capital were called the Mlr- 
Khazains, as mentioned in Chapter II. Now, it is possible that 
the two Daw ghas of the Tosha-khana received this designation. 
It may also be suggested that some high officials of that 
designation were newly appointed to exercise authority and 
control over the entire department ; and the Chief Dawgha 
' (or both the Dawghas) of the Treasury, being given the 
identical designation, had been perhaps raised to the same 
position. For want of positive evidence, we are not in a 
position to state anything definitely on this point. 

The Espionage Machinebt in the Capital. 

(The Regulation of 1795-96.) 

We can have a clear idea of this subject from the detailed 
Instructions to the Officers of Intelligence in the capital, issued 
in 1796-1796. 

A strong machinery for Espionage worked at Seringapa- 
tara, which also seems to have served fairly the purpose of 
an efficient City Police. Spies were placed throughout the 
whole city ; and they were stationed more particularly at the 
doors of the houses of high officials and nobles, who were 
thus put to constant watch, and their conduct and movements 
were regularly reported to the Sultan. It was Tipu’s strict 
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order that the Officers of Intelligence, " together with the 
spies,” were “ to go the rounds” to see ererything “ with 
their own eyes, ” and then “ report ” all occurrences '‘in 
writing.” These officers were armed with full executive 
power to arrest an offender then and there. It appears also 
that their movements were not meant to be kept always 
secret. They were empowered to issue public notifications, 
warning beforehand the people in the capital not to commit 
certain acts forbidden by the Sultan; and for the violation 
of such an order a person was liable to be at once arrested by 
them. Thus it would not be perhaps a mistake to describe 
them as Officers of Intelligence and Police. Similarly, the 
ordinary agents working under them in the capital may 
perhaps be said to have discharged both the functions of 
spies, as well as, to a certain extent, of ordinary police 
men of our time. 

There were two different batches of officers for this 
work of espionage and city police. Each 
ot these consisted of three Daroghas, 
nateiy month by month. — one ‘‘ Datogha ot Hmkarahs one 

“ Darogha of Couriers ”, and one " Darogha of the Pesh- 
Ichamiah ” (public audience tent, or the royal camp.^) The 
former two may be described as the Superintendents of 
Intelligence and Police always working in the capital. The 
last named appears to have been the officers specially entrusted 
with the duty of keeping watch over the royal camp ; and so 
he could not evidently remain always stationary in the capital 
like the former two. Besides these DarogJias', there were three 
IVaips,® with a body of harkdrahs working under them. These 

' “ Har/careJis ” in the translation. 

s “ Paish-kheema ” in the translation,— “ the establishment of tents, etc., sent in 
advance, for accommodation when marehing ’’ (Kirkpatrick’s note. Select Letters, Appen- 
dix F, p. xlviii). 

s Natg lit. leader, chief (Sans. Nayak). 
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“ Harkar ah Naigs ” were the officers directly responsible for 
the work of espionage and police, subordinate to the Daroghas. 

According to the Instructions or Regulation of 1796-1796, 
these N digs were to place the harkd,rahs (these were spies, 
who seem to have discharged also to a certain extent the 
functions of ordinary police men ^ ?) throughout the capital 
city, in the “ two camp bazars” ^ , etc., and “ over the doors ” 
of the houses of “ the great Mlrs ” (high officials and nobles 
in the capital). They were, by such means, to “ gain in- 
telligence of every person who goes to the dwelling of another, 
and of what people say, and acquire knowledge of the true 
state of things.” These three Ndigs were to submit daily to 
the Sultan three separate reports in Kanarese, written with 
their “ own hands ”, The three Daroghas also were to write 
“ the occurrences of every day ”, and submit daily to the Sultan 
three separate reports in Persian. Both the Daroghas and the 
Ndigs were to submit personally their reports to Tipu. These 
officers were particularly instructed to issue notification ‘‘ to 
all persons ” (in the capital) that it was the Sultan’s order 
that “ no one shall go to the house of another to converse”, 
and that “ whatever they may have to say must be commu- 
nicated in their respective Kachhdrls" . From this it may 
appear that no private person was to be allowed to visit the 
house of any government officer, nor any government officer 
to be allowed to visit the house of a brother officer. But it 
seems very likely that such a strict prohibition was meant to 
he enforced particularly in the case of high officials and nobles, 
and not so in the case of ordinary people and lower- 
officials. in case of any violation of this prohibitive order, 

^ variously, ordinary messengers; news-runners, postal runners; news- 

gatherers or spies ; news-runners (postal runiiers) and spies combined. 

* Perhaps in the case oi the HarMraJF JVdip serving under the Daroglia on special 
duty in the royal camp mentioned above C\Emars In the translation?). 

® There is evidence to believe that the Sultan had been for a long time trying to en- 
force such or a similar strict regulation or order in the capital. The following letter to the 
BakhsM of Ahshdm at Seringapatam, issued on the 14th May, 1786, will speak for itself : 
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these officers were instructed to arrest such an offender and 
“ bring him that moment to the gate of the palace ’ ’ and 
“ report ” the matter to the “ Presence ” (Sultan). 

These two batches of officers were to work by turn in 
each alternate month. At the beginning of each month, one 
party was to relieve the other ; and the party thus relieved 
was to remain, during that month, in the execution of their 
“ functions ” at the “ gate of the palace ” (evidently to watch 
the movements of persons coming in and going out of the 
palace).^ 

This arrangement of two separate batches of officers for 
alternately doing the work deserves special 

Merit of the System. i • l . , , 

attention. Its object seems to have been 
wise, — namely, to prevent corruption among them, or, at any 
rate, to bring down the possibilities of corruption to a 
minimum. Under such a system, one batch would naturally 
try to please the king by reporting the faults of the other. 
A rivalry between the two parties being almost inevitable, 
one would naturally serve as a check upon the other. A 
person doing an unlawful act would seriously hesitate to win 
over one party by offering bribes, not being sure whether by 
similar means he would be able to shut the mouth of the 
next batch soon coming to power. 


You iBnst not suffer any one to come to your house ; and whatever business you may 
have to do, let it be transacted in onx Kaohlidn, If, nevertheless, people should persist 
in coming to your house, they shall be deprived of their ears and noses. Pay strict at- 
tention to this order . . . Consider what is here said as a strict injunction.’’ {Off. Corr. 
Kirk., pp. 303-304, letter no. 276.) 

OoL Kirkpatrick is perhaps quite right in thinking that “ it can be hardly supposed ” 
that the prohibition was meant to be applied even to persons visiting the house of the 
BahhsU on “personal or domestic “ busmess. As to the punishment prescribed also, 
Kirkpatrick rightly points ou't that it was held out only in terrorem,’’ (Off. Corr, Kirk., 
Kirkpatrick^s observation, p. 304.) 

> Copy of Instructions issued in 179.5-96 to the Daroglias and Ndigs (Kirkpatrick’s 
Select Letters, Appendix F, pp. xlviii-xlix). 
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APPENDIX TO OHAPTBE III 
Note I 

(Referred to in p. 58, f. note 4.) 

The Official Oorrespoaden.ce of 1786-1789 seems to indi- 
cate two different Bakhshis in t he capital ; one of them is 
referred to as the “ Bakhshl of the Ahshdm of the Huzur ” 
(or “at the ” Huzur), or the “ BakhsM of the Huzur Ahshdm,” 
and the other referred to as the "BakhsM ot Ahshdm at 
Seringapatam.” ^ If really two distinct officials are thus 
signified, as it appears to be, there arises some confusion as to 
the exact nature and respective position of the two officials 
thus referred to. The expression “ Huzur Ahshdm ” (or 
"Ahshdm at the HuzUr”) might sometimes signify the 
Ahshdm troops serving as the Huzur’ s (Sultan’s) Body Guards 
and forming the Eoyal Eetinue. If so, it can be suggested 
that perhaps a separate BakhsM at the head of these Ahshdm 
troops is referred to as the “ BakhsM of the Huzur Ahshdm ” ; 
and the “ BakhsM of Ahshdm at Sering apatam ”, who clearly 
appears to be at the head ot the Ahshdm Kachhdrt,^ perhaps 
means the BakhsM we have described in the chapter. 

We are not, however, in a position to be definite on this 
point. We may, in this connection, ref er to a statement in 
the Sultan’s Memoirs, mentioned in a previous foot note. 
The Saltan, speaking of the very early part of his reign, says 
that “ the BakhsM-girl [the office of the BakhsM] of the 
Ahshdmn-Huzdr and of all the forts in the kingdom ” was 
conferred upon Ghulam Ali.® Here, the " Ahshdm-i-Huzur ” 

^ Off. Gorr. Kirk., pp. 291, 303; Off. Gorr. Kirk, in A,A,R. XU, letiiers 2 and 15. 

^ Off. Gorr, Kirk., p. 303 (letter no. 276). 

o/ Tipit (L 0. M'B.), p. 275. 
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(or Huzur-Ahshdm) may signify the AhsJidm troops attending 
the King (Sultan), or it may equally mean the Ahsham troops 
in the capital. In any way, the official thus spoken of seems 
clearly to signify the Bakhshl we have described as the Chief 
Bakhslii of Ahsham in the capital. Any other BahhsM or 
BakhsMs of Ahsham at Seringapatam, including, if there had 
been any, a separate Bakhshl at the head of a special body of 
Ahsham troops serving as the Sultan’s body guards and form- 
ing the royal retinue, must have been more or less subordi- 
nate to him. 


Note II 

(Referred to in p. 55, f. note 2.) 

It appears that the armed men belonging to the Mlr- 
Sudoor Department were organised in one or more divisions 
(Eachhdrls) and a number of regiments (Qashuns), under 
BakhsMs and SipaJidars, perhaps more or less in the manner 
of the military organisation.^ The evidence we have, shows 
that these regiments of the Mlr-Sudoor Department, perhaps 
composed mostly, if not wholly, of the Ahsham troops, were 
sent, whenever necessary, on military expeditions or for other 
purposes, separately or together with the regiments of the mili- 
tary department.® These BakhsMs of Ahsham, or we may call 
them the Bakhshis of the Mlr-Sudoor Department, were 
possibly analogous to the BakhsMs of the military department, 
i.e., they were perhaps in charge of the general management 
of the respective divisions or Kachhdrls (if there had been two 

Commercial Regulations of 1793-1794 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix E, pp. xlv-xivi; 
Military Rules and Memoranda of 179$ (Kirkpatrick), Appendix Jj, pp. xciv-xcvi, Kirk- 
Patrick’s note, p. xciv. (See chap, on Army.) 

3 Commercial Regulations of 1793-1794 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix 1, pp. xlv-xivi. 
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or more such divisioas — the number cannot be ascertained) 
and also commanders of these troops.’^ These BakhsMs were 
perhaps quite different from the provincial “ Siidoors ”, and 
were more or less under the authority of the Mlr-Sudoors. 



^ Ihidf p. sl?i (See chap, on Army,) 



CHAPTEE IV 
Central Administration 
III 

The Departmental Chief Officers and their Deliberative 
Meetings— Nature of Administrative Boards — Constitution 
of the Commercial Board. 

The term “Board” which we have somewhat roughly 
applied in the previous chapter with regard to all the six 
important departments of State, requires some explanation. 

We have seen that there were some chief officers at the 
head of each department, viz., the Mlr-Asafs, the Mlr-Mlrms, 
etc} It has also been pointed out that of the principal officers 
of the Eevenue Department, the Mlr-Asafs, there was one who 
may rightly be described as the Chief Mlr-A.saf, the chief head 
of the department (namely, the Huzur-Diwdn) It seems 
probable, although we have no conclusive evidence, that in 
the case of all or some of the remaining five important depart- 
ments as well, there were perhaps some chief officers who 
were in some manner considered as the principal heads or the 
most prominent members of the respective departments.® 

It may next be noted that there is reliable evidence from 
which it is apparent that on occasions when the Sultan invited 
counsel from the chief officers of various departments, on 

1 For a general idea of the cumber of cblef ofScers of different important departments, 
the readers are referred to the appendix annexed to this chapter. 

It appears that a chief officer of one department might often hold the position of a 
chief officer in another department of an altogether different nature, at one or different 
times. The case of Pnrnia serves as a good illustration. (See .Appendix.) 

2 See Chaps, II and III, A'wpra. 

^ Off. Doc., Ed., pp, 16-18, 29 j 0|. Doc., Kirk., Appendix D, pg xxix^* 

10 *■ 
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important political questions, the officers of a department had 
to sit together to discuss the matter among themselves before 
submitting their opinion to him. Similarly, it appears that 
sometimes the chief officers of different departments had also 
to meet together on important questions referred to them.^ 

Purther, it appears that there had been also instances of 
the meetings of selected chief officers of different important 
departments, on certain occasions, to discuss points among 
themselves in conducting different affairs of State, We shall 
find an illustration of this in the subject which will be de- 
scribed next under a separate heading. 

And, as regards the Commerce Department, we have 
reliable evidence, furnished by the Rules and Regulations 
relating to it, which shows that its chief officers formed toge- 
ther an administrative body, which had to sit regularly for 
deliberations, with a systematic procedure, on important 
departmental questions. This may properly be described as 
an Administrative Board. It will be treated fully after we 
have dealt with the subject which follows. 

It stands to reason to suppose that the chief officers of 
any other important department also perhaps used to deliber- 
ate together on important departmental questions ; and in 
such deliberations, they had probably to follow the same or a 
similar procedure as in the case of the officers of the Com- 
merce Department. 

It may, in this connection, be added that Col. Kirk- 
patrick, who had the advantage of getting reliable information 
about Tipu’s Government, besides having an access to the 
official papers, has explicitly stated that the fcbief officers of 
the Marine Department, the Mlr-Yamms, formed a “ Board of 
Admiralty ”, “ ordinarily resident at the capital.” It appears 
that he has made this statement on the authority of the 
Marine Regulations, of which he has given us a detailed 

1 Ojf. Doc,, pp., 1349 * 22-2% 29 j Appendix D, p. xxix, (See 

ChaPiSJ. *«/«■<*.) 
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summary. Some of the members of this " Board ” were 
“occasionally stationed at the principal sea-ports or dock- 
yards.” ^ Kirkpatrick also refers, incidentally, to “ other 
public boards” (meaning the “ Boards ” of other departments) 
of Tipu’s Government and he has made a definite reference 
to the “ revenue board ”.® Beatson, who had also the advan- 
tage of having some first-hand knowledge of the Sultan’s 
Government, refers to his “ Board of Revenue ” (formed by 
the Mir-Isa/s), and also to a “Board ” of the Mlr-Sudoors, 
which he vaguely calls the “ Board of Works ” (?).^ 

Now, it can perhaps be presumed that besides the Com- 
mercial Board, the chief officers of the five other principal 
departments, or at least of some of them, formed also separate 
administrative bodies or Boards, more or less on the same 
model. 

Apart from the question of Boards, it should be noted 
that from the evidence we have, it seems clear that the depart- 
mental chief officers of Tipu’s Government were used to 
deliberative meetings, and followed a systematic procedure of 
their own for the purpose. 

Dblibbeativb Meetings of Departmental Members 

SENT OUT FROM THE CAPITAL. 

In the Commercial Regulations of 1793-94, there is a 
separate section of instructions to the chief officers of the 
Commerce Department, speaking of a general important 
matter. Similar instructions, it may be presumed, were also 
issued to the officers of the other existing important depart- 
ments. The section may be summarised as follows i 

1. When a large force, consisting of “ three or more” 

1 We have said in Chapter II that a separate and independent Marine or Naval 
Department was organised in 1796. We shall give an idea of this in a subsequent chapter. 

3 Marine EeguUiions (Kirkpatrick), Appendix K, pp. Ixxvii-lxxviii. 

3 Letters, Kirkpatrick’s note, p. 68. 

4 ' Beatson’s fievy of War, p, 161. 
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Qashuns (regiments) of the Military Department, and “ two or 
more’^ Qashuns of the Mir-Sudoor Department, was sent 
“upon any service” of the “ Khudd-dad SarJcdr”, there 
were to he “attached” to it one Mir-Mlrdn, one Mlr-Asaf, 
one Mlr-Sudoor, one Mlr-khazdin, and one Malik-ut-tujjdr, 
who were “ conjointly to order all issues of pay and 
other disbursements”, and “consult together on all 
matters relating to the interests of the State, such as war, 
revenue, the state of garrison, etc.” [Itl. is mine.] In such a 
meeting, the “ result of their deliberations ” was to be put down 
in a record book (which, Col, Kirkpatrick has perhaps rightly 
presumed, was to contain each member’s opinion). This record 
book or Book of Minutes was to be kept in a sealed box (and 
this, it appears, was to be referred to in cases of future doubts 
and difficulties arising in such meetings). 

2. And, when a smaller force, consisting of “ one or two ” 
Qashuns of the Military Department, or a still smaller one, 
consisting of only one Qashun of the Mir-Sudoor Department, 
was so “ detached on any service ” of the Government, a 
selected person “ from each ” of the five existing principal 
departments referred to above was to be sent with it. These 
five selected members, each representing a department, were 
to bold “ deliberations on the affairs of Government ”, in the 
“ same manner ” as described in the preceding case. The chief 
officers of the five departments were at first to select these 
five members, each department selecting one ; and they were 
to be persons “ of respectable character and condition ” and 
“ properly qualified ” for such a responsible work. They 
were then to be approved by the Sultan, after which “ neces- 
sary instructions for their guidance” were to be given to 
them ; and they were to be kept “ in readiness to proceed ” 
on any such service of the Government whenever required.^ 
This section of the Regulations of 1793-94 seems to be 


1 aommeroial BtgulatioM of 1793-94 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix E, pp. xlv-xlvi 
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somewhat vague and requires a special treatment. It was 
certainly sufficiently clear to the officers for whom it was 
meant, but is not so to us, as we are not in a position to know 
all the details of the Sultan’s government and administrative 
system. It speaks of a larger or smaller force being sent “ on 
any service ” of the Government. Does it mean a purely 
military expedition ? But if we take it in that sense, it would 
be difficult to explain the whole thing. At any rate, it 
appears to us that the section does not merely refer to the 
sending of a purely military expedition. For, if it is so, it 
cannot be sufficiently explained why it thus speaks particular- 
ly of the despatch of some chief officers or other selected per- 
sons of different departments, and of their holding deliberative 
meetings on different matters relating to the State, including 
revenue. It should be noted also that it speaks even of the 
sending of such a small force as only one qashim of the Mir- 
Sudoor Department, which can utmost be expected to quell a 
petty rebellion or other minor disturbances. An attempt is 
made below to explain the section. 

This may, of course, really mean the sending of such a 
responsible body of officials, on certain occasions, along with 
a military expedition, for the purpose of holding deliberations, 
if required, upon important military questions, or upon other 
important matters, in the event of the conquest and settle- 
ment of a new territory. But perhaps the section refers more 
particularly to the occasional despatch of a responsible body 
of departmental members, to make tours through the disturb- 
ed and outlying parts of the kingdom, with a larger or smaller 
force,— the object being to quell rebellions or other serious or 
minor disturbances, as also to settle, where necessary, impor- 
tant matters of State, such as revenue, military defence, etc.f?). 

In connection with the subject just discussed, we should 
notice particularly the point that in the deli- 

A Peculiar System, xx ai i 

berations on any matter, the members of 

different departments present were all to take active parts. 
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TWs system, whereby a member of the Revenue Department 
could deliberate with a member of the Military Department 
on a military question, and wice t^ersa, would indeed appear 
strange to a modern administrator. Its defect is obvious. 
But we may not, however, overlook the point that under such 
a system the members of one department could serve as a 
check upon the errors or faults of another. It can naturally 
be expected that on a question relating to one particular 
department, the members of the rest would try to judge it from 
a broad standpoint of the real interests of the State, without 
being influenced by a narrow departmental outlook or corrupt 
motive, if any, of the members of that department. They would 
not, further, hesitate to expose any defects or faults of the 
department, if detected, with a view to please the Sultan. In 
the absence of any evidence, it is not possible to say how the 
system actually worked. We shall see in the next chapter 
that the Sultan himself believed in the utility of the officers 
of one department getting an “ insight into the business” of 
another. 


The Commercial Board. 

The Commerce Department was fully organised and 
developed by important Rules and Regulations of 1793-94. 
We have little doubt that these rules, so far as they bear upon 
the general working and constitution of the department, were 
actually carried into practice. This will be treated in detail 
in a subsequent chapter. In order to give here an idea of 
the nature and constitution of the administrative body or 
Board of the department, we may state, under separate head- 
ings, the following points, found in the Rules and Regulations 
mentioned above. 

1. Composition of the Board : There were nine chief 
officers, the Malik-ut-tujjdrs, at the head of the Commerce 
Department, who formed this Board. 
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2. M embers’ Pledge: These nine officers were all “ to 
pledge themselves in the most solemn manner ”, according to 
“the forms of their respective religions ”, to discharge their 
duties “ with the utmost diligence, concord, and fidelity.” 
If any of them violated his duties, “ all the rest ” were “ to 
unite in exposing the offender to shame and disgrace and 
they were to report his conduct ” at once to the Sultan. 

3. Deliherative Meetings of the Board '■ In all important 
or difficult matters relating to the department, they were “ to 
sit and deliberate together ” on such points. In such a meeting, 
each one of them was to record his own opinion, with his signa- 
ture, on the points under discussion. This Book of Minutes or 
Consultations was to he kept in a box, “ under the seal ” of the 
department ; and this was always to be referred to in cases of 
future doubts and difficulties, ‘‘ for the justifications or ex- 
planation of the proceedings or resolutions ” of any future 
meeting of the Board. 

4). Rule of the Majority : In ease of “any difference of 
opinion ”, the disputed point was to be “determined by the 
majority of voices.” 

6. Report for the Sultan : They were to submit regular- 
ly full reports of such proceedings to the Sultan for his 
opinion, to be affixed to them. 

6. Report on Secret Matters : In case of any important 
matter requiring “particular secrecy ”, the report to be sub- 
mitted to the Sultan was to be written by one of the officers 
{i.e., by some member of the Board, and not by a clerk) ; and 
this was to be handed over personally by that officer to the 
Sultan, to get his written opinion or remark on the same, 
with his “ own signature 

1 Commercial Regulations of 1793-94 (Kirkpatrick), Appendix B, pp. xxxiv-xxxv. 
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Approximate Number and Names of the Chief Officers of 
Different Important Departments. 

We have not sufficient evidence to get the exact num- 
ber of chief officers of each of the important departments of 
State. The list given below will, however, give us a general 
knowledge. 

I. The Revenue Department : We can trace the names 
of the following Mlr-Asafs, the chief officers of this depart- 
ment, during the closing years of the Sultan’s reign (1796 or 
97-1799), —viz., (1) Mir Muhammad Sadik (the Huziir-Dmm), 
(2) Purnia S (3) Miran Hussain, (4) Mir Yusuf Ali, (5) 
Sayid Muhammad Khan and (6) Shir Khan.® 

1 Parnia was one of the chief officei's of the Eevenue Department (Mlr-Asafs), and per- 
hax>9 the most xirominent amongst them, nest to the Huzur-Diwan. Wilks has described 
him as the Minister of Finance*’ under Tipu’s G-overnment. This title would be some- 
what misleading. According to Beatson’s statement, he was “ at the head ” of the Sultan’s 
Eevenue Department during the closing period of his reign. This statement of 
Beatson also may mislead a reader. We must remember that he was one of the officers 
who were at the head of the department, of which the Huzur-Diwan was the chief head, as 
pointed out in the previous chapters. (Rep, Wilks, p. 7 ; Beatson, p. 64.) 

But, at the same time, he was a Mlr-Mlran; and there is reliable evidence from which 
it appears that during 1793-99, he remained a prominent member or chief officer of the 
Military Department. (Off. Doc., Kirk,, Appendix L, p. xcii; Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 14-15; 
Tarlhh4~T%pu, Miles, pp. 238, 262.) We shall have, again, occasion to say more on this point 
in connection with the officers of the Military Department, 

2 It should be noted that there is reliable evidence to show that he was a member or 
chief officer of the Military Department during 1793. And there is strong evidence bo prove 
that during 1797-99, be was a chief officer of the Eevenue Department, a Mlr-Asaf. (Off. 
Doc., Kirk., Appendix L, p. xcii; Off, Doc., Ed., p.l5; Beatson, Appendix XXXI, 
p. xciv.) 

^ Off. Doc., Ed., pp. 16, Off. Doc., Kirk., Appendix D, p. xxix ; Tarlkh-i-Tipu 
(Miles), pp. 246-247, 269 ; Beatson, Appendix III, p. xli, Appendix XXXI, p. xciy. 
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II. The Military Department : In giving a summary of 
the Regulations of 1793 relating to the Military Department, 
Gol. Kirkpatrick has stated that there were at this time five 
‘‘ members ”, or chief officers, of the department (Mir-Mlrans) , 
■—viz., (1) Budruz Zuman Khan, (2) Muhammad Reza (who 
was styled the BinM Nawab), (3) Sayid Muhammad (Khan), 
(4) Mir Nasir Ali, and (5) Purnia. Prom the evidence of the 
Tarikh-i-Tipu it appears that there were two more Mir- 
Mlrans a,t about the same period, viz., (6) Sayid Ghuffar, and 
(7) Khan Jehan Khan.L 

The evidence from different sources enable us to trace the 
names of the, following ‘Mir-ilfiraws during the period 1797-99, 
namely, — (1) Muhammad Reza, (2) Purnia, (3) Budruz 
Zuman Khan, (4i) Sayid Ghuffar, (6) Khan Jehan Khan, (6) 
Sayid Nasir Ali (probably not the same as Mir Nasir Ali 
mentioned above ?), (7) Mirza Muhammad “ Baukir ”, (8) 
“Meer Golam Hussein” [Mir Ghulam Hussain], (9) “Mahomed 
Hulleem ” [Muhammad Halim ?], (10) “ Sayed Achruff ” 
[Sayid Asraf ?], (II) “ Abdal Wahab” [Abdul W'ahab or 
Wahib ?], (12) “ Mahomed Hussein” [Muhammad Hussain], 
(13) “Mahomed Meeran” [Muhammad Miran], (14) “ Hussein 
Ally Cawn ” [Hussain Ali Khan].* 

We have always described a chief officer of the Military 
Department as a Mlr-Mlran. There is, of course, no mistake 
in this. But it should be pointed out that from the evidence 
of Beatson and the author ot Tdrlhh-i-Tlpu it appears that 
the dignified title of Mlr-Mlran, ca-rrying, as Beatson tells us, 
the highest military rank, was not discriminately bestowed 
by the Sultan upon distinguished military officers only ; in 
some cases, a person having little or no military ability or 
experience was also favoured by the Sultan with this title.® 


1 Off, Doe„ Kifk.t Appendix L, p. xcii ; TarlJch-i-Ttpu (Miles), p. 238. Also se&Off. Dog,^ 
Kirk,, Appendix D, p. xxix; and Off. Corr.t Kirh.t in A. A. B, XII, letter no. xi. 

2 Off. Doc., pp. 14, 22; TarVchMTlfu {Miles)> pp. 259, 274; Beatson, pp. 

138, and Appedix XXXI, p. xciv. 
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It may, howeTer, be noted that the evidence we have, shows 
that most of the persons mentioned in our list were really 
prominent military officers, and some of them were great 
generals.^ But, at any rate, we do not consider it safe to 
think that every Mlr-Mlrdn was actually a chief officer of the 
Military Department. 

As to the first five names in the list given above (in the 
first paragraph), we believe, Gol, Kirkpatrick has given the 
information on the authority of documentary evidence. Of 
the 6th and 7th, we have evidence to show that both of 
them were distinguished officers; and we may have little 
reason to doubt that they were also principal members of the 
Military Department like the first five. 

With regard to the list of Mir-Mtrdns in the second 
paragraph, excepting those mentioned in the first, it may be 
mentioned that there is documentary evidence of 1797 which 
shows that Mirza Muhammad Baukir was then actually a 
principal officer of the department. * 

It is, of course, possible that every Mlr-Mlrdn was theore- 
tically considered as a principal member of the Military 
Department ; but it is very doubtful whether every one of 
them was one of those officers who actually looked into the 
affairs of the department and took part in the deliberations 
relating to it. 

It may be asked, are we then justified in saying that 
Purnia was actually a chief officer of the Military Department, 
because he enjoyed this title ? The question may briefly be 
answered as follows. We have seen that he is in the list 
of the principal officers of the Military Department given by 
Beatson, based most likely on official evidence. Besides, it 
should be particularly noted that in some official documents 
of 1797, which contain written answers from the chief officers 

1 Beatson, Tartkh-i.Tipu, Off, Doc., Ed., Off, Oorr., Kirk., etc, 

2 Beatson, Tankh-uTlpu, 

s 04'. noc., M., pp. 22-23, 29, 
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of different important departments submitted to the Sultan 
during the same time, we find Purnia’s signature under the 
answer from the Military Department (along with the signa- 
ture of Muhammad Reza), and not under that from the Rere- 
nue Department.^ It may, in this connection, be added that 
from the documentary evidence of 1794 and 1797 we have, 
it appears that Muhammad Reza (the Birikl Nawab) was 
perhaps the most prominent member of the Military Depart- 
ment during this period.’’ 

■ III. The Commerce Department : The evidence of the 
Commercial Regulations of 1793-94 shows that there were 
nine Malik-ut-tujjdrs, officers at the head of this department, 
as 'mentioned in the chapter.® In some official documents 
of 1797, we get the names of the following Malik-ut-tujjdrs,— 
namely, (1) “ Shaikh Ahmud’^ [Ahammad?], (2) Muhammad 
Ismail, and (3) “ Hussin Ally ” [Hussain Ali ^ ]. Prom the evi- 
dence of these documents and that of another official paper, 
it appears that “ Shaikh Ahmud ” was perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished officer of the department during this period.® 

m' 

IV. The Mtr-Sudoor Department : There is no evidence 
to ascertain the number of the Mlr-Sudoors, Prom some docu- 
mentary evidence of 1794 and 1797, we get the name of only 
one Mlr-Sudoor, viz., Ghulam Ali, mentioned in the previous 
chapter. It appears that he was the most prominent among 
the chief officers of the department.® 

V. The Naval Department : There is official evidence 
which shows that the Naval Department, organised in 1796, 

1 Ojy. Coo., pp. 14-16. 

® Off. Dog., Kirh., Apfeniix D, p. xxix ; Off. Doe., Ei., p. 14. 

3 Commercial Regulations of 1T93-94 (Kirkpatrick) , Appendix E , p. xxxiv. 

^ This Hussain Ali and Hussain Ali Khan, the Mlr^Mtran, mentioned before, might 
haY® been one and the same person (?). We hear of one Mir Hussain All, a military com- 
mander, in the Official Correspondence of 1787 (Off, Corr., Kirk., in A.A.R, XIJ, letter no. i). 
He and Hussain Ali Khan, again, were not probably two different persons (?)♦ 

s Off, Doc.i Ed,, pp. 18, 22-23; Beatson, Appendix III, p. ix. 
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had eleven chief officers, Mlr-Yamms} From some official 
oeuments of 1797, we get the names of two Mlr-Yamms , — 
“ Haufez Mahummed ” [Hafiz Muhammad], and (2) Mir 
ulam Ali. It appears that the latter was a person different 
rom Ghulam Ali, the Mir-Sudoor, mentioned before (?). 
^ is Mir Ghulam Ali, the Mlr-Yamm, was one of the four 
®partmental chief officers selected in 1797 to proceed on an 
embassy to the Isle of France.^ (Ojf. Doc., Ed., pp. 16, 
22 - 23 , 29 .) 

^ Vl. y/jg Mlr-Khazdin Department : We have been in a 
P^ition to get the names of two or three Mlr-Khazains (chief 
ohcers of the department),— m., ( 1 ) Sayid “Boodun”, and 
^ ) Sayid Amin.* In an official document of 1797, we find 
other name, Shaikh Ismail, who seems to have been a 
^'f-Khazdin ; but we cannot be quite sure of this/ 

J (Kirkpatrick), Appendix K, p. Isxvii. 

ttiatel ^ persons first selecte(5, but was not ulti- 

of embassy, which actually sailed for the Isle of France by the end 

3 -D pp* 186-187, and Appendix III, pp. viii ff.) 

Beatson, Appendix XXXI, p. xciv. 

^ pp. 17-18. 


Samkara on empirical and tran- 
scendental KNOWLEDGE. 


BY 

Satindeaktjmar Mukherjeb. 

(I) 

Knowledge is compared by Samkara to light. “ Know- 
ledge illumines objects as light does,” ^ says Samkara in his 
Prasnopanisad Bhasya. As light illumines things in darkness 
so knowledge illumines things that are still unknown. The 
things of the world are there, but how many of them do we 
know ? There may be a crowd of articles in a dark abyss, but 
till a lamp is found can we see them? The progress of 
science and philosophy tells us that unknown becomes known, 
new facts are discovered and new laws found out. In our 
personal life also we grow wiser day by day, every moment of 
our conscious life brings for us new facts. 

“ Lead kindly light 
Amidst the dark eneircling gloom 
Lead thou me on.” 

prayed Cardinal Newman oppressed with the burden of igno- 
rance and doubt, and longing to know the truth. What 
light does for our eyes, knowledge does for the subject. 

^ praina Bhafja, 6-2 
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The * illumination ’ of objects by knowledge is not with 
Saihkara a mere figure of speech. What does knowledge do for 
us ? Does it discover or invent ? Is it presentative or creative ? 
When one perceives a cow or a mountain, the cow and the 
mountain are not created. When we infer fire from smoke 
we do not create fire. Similarly when a scientist knew any 
similarity existing between animal organism and that of the 
plant ; or when a philosopher knew of the relation between the 
categories and sensations, they knew only facts which were 
there before they knew them. If Columbus did not create or 
invent America, no man in knowing a thing creates or invents 
the objects known. Things and the relation among them are 
facts, and all what we do in knowing, is a discovery, or in 
other words, knowledge is presentative. This aspect of know- 
ledge is what has been called by Saihkara ‘ vastutantrata.* 
Things are there, and knowledge illuminates or discovers or 
presents them to us. “ Knowledge is vastutantra,” says Sam- 
kara in his Brhadaranyaka Bhasya.® To say that knowledge 
‘ illumines ’ objects and to say that ‘ knowledge is vastutantra’ 
are but to state the relation of knowledge with the subject 
on the one hand and with the object in the other. Prom 
the subjective side what knowledge does is to ‘ illumine ’ the 
things, which in other words mean that we are presented with 
facts of the world which exists independent of us ; and 
from the objective side it means that objects are objects 
for discovery but not for creation. When knowledge is view- 
ed in relation to the knower it is said to express or illumine 
them for the subject; when viewed in its relation to the object 
it is said to ‘discover ’ what is already there (vastutantra). 
These two aspects are so inseparably connected that Spinoza 
might call them the ‘ concave and convex sides of the 
same glass.’ The knower and the objects are both existent 


® Bf hdara^y aka BbSfy a, 4,5.15, 
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and when knowledge steps in, the knower knows the objects. 
There would have been no knowledge had knowledge not 
illuminated the object for the subject ; and similarly there 
would have been an equal absence of knowledge had it 
not discovered facts ; for we want to have knowledge of 
things that are, but not to create or fabricate things 
which have no existence. Enowledge discovers objects that 
are, and the objects thus discovered are illuminated for the 
subject. 

If we go deeper we shall find that the very question of 
truth and error has any meaning only if knowledge is accepted 
as vastutantra. What are truth and error ? However one may 
define them if one does not admit any reference to facts of the 
world independent of knowledge, they can have no meaning. 
Our perception of a tree is said to be true only if a tree exists 
in the world of facts ; and our perception of a tree is said to 
be false, if no such exists outside our mind. The unfortunate 
lot of men that they are liable to error, the fact that our senses 
and reason deceive us oft and anon, does not empower the 
sceptic to deny that truth and error have meaning only if 
our knowledge is admitted to be based on facts. All that is 
true is that we are liable to error. Our knowledge, inspite 
of all its defects, has always a longing for facts, and when 
the facts are discovered we are said to know truth, and when 
it falls short of them, we are said to have erred. The sceptic 
may make too much of our failures and say that we can 
never know truth, but he can never deny that knowledge is 
true only if it is based on facts ; for the very statement that 
knowledge can never give us truth assumes that knowledge 
tries to know what it does not create, though in knowing it 
we (according to the sceptic) create and not discover. Like 
some weaklings whose failures make worst cowards of 
them, the sceptic sees nothing but failures all round. 
The pragmatists whose test of truth and falsehood is 
the workability or otherwise of our knowledge also, in the 
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long ruHj base their notion of truth and falsehood upon the 
vastutantratl. When they say that our knowledge of a 
certain thing, as fire, is correct if it burns, they cannot deny 
that the fire that burns is outside the mind. Eire burns be- 
cause it is a fact of nature, and our knowledge is true or false 
according as it manifests this fact or not, which in other 
words mean that knowledge attempts to know what is already 
existent. The coherence theory would have had no meaning, 
if it had said that coherence meant merely coherence of ideas 
without any reference to fact, for we can imagine coherently 
a system of things which need not exist in the world. The 
correspondence theory is frankly of opinion that knowledge is 
correct or false if it corresponds to facts of the world or not. 
While the correspondence theory takes the things of the uni- 
verse in pieces, the coherence theory takes the universe as a 
system ; and this difference of attitude towards the universe 
accounts for the difference between the theories of truth of the 
two schools. The realistic attitude gives us the correspondence 
theory while the idealistic one gives us the coherence theory. 
The advocates of correspondence are satisfied with knowledge 
in parts, while the advocates of coherence try to correct 
one part of knowledge by another, and thus attempt to 
make a system out of them. But both of them admit that 
knowledge — ^whether in pieces or as a system — should refer 
to the actual world. Samkara himself is an upholder 
of coherence theory. The test of truth, according to 
him, is non-contradiction or avyabhicSritva or abadha.® A 
piece of knowledge is correct if it is not contradicted by 
another. Our organs and other sources of knowledge often 
individually give us a semblance of truth, but one corrects 
another. We may mistake a rope for a snake so far as the eye 
is concerned, but the ‘snake’ disappears if it is touched. 
The dream world of joys and sorrows is found to be 

" * Sita Bhajya, 2.16. 
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wrong only when contradicted hy oixr experiences of 
the waking world/ The different parts of knowledge, thus, 
correct one another, and gradually by such correction and 
rejection, a system of true knowledge grows in us. The 
difference between the coherence theory of the west and the 
abadha theory of gamkara is only due to the difference of 
stress given either on the positive side or on the negative. 
If a part of knowledge is wrong it does not cohere with other 
parts, which is the same as saying that it is contradicted. If 
a part of knowledge is right it coheres with other knowledge 
which is also the same as saying that it is not contradicted. 
If the different elements of the system of knowledge cohere 
then there is no contradiction ; and similarly if there is no 
contradiction among the different elements of the system of 
knowledge they cohere. The difference as we have said, is 
only a question of emphasis — on the positive (coherence) or the 
negative (abadhatva) aspects of our system of knowledge. 

Now to return to our main topic that knowledge is vastu- 
tantra. From the above discussion we can say that whatever be 
the theories of truth and error of different schools, all of them, 
professedly or implicitly, agree that truth and error always 
depend upon the nature of knowledge as vastutantra. They 
all agree in this that true knowledge is knowledge of facts and 
false knowledge falls short of facts. The Vijnanavadi 
Buddhists who deny the existence of the external world and yet 
talk of ‘practical efficiency ’ as the test of truth really contra- 
diet themselves. Fire burns — does it mean for them that the 
idea of fire burns ? If they say that it is the idea of fire 
that burns our hand, they speak no sense; if they do not, they 
must admit that knowledge depends upon external objects. 

The fact that cognition is cognition of objects and not 
creation of objects has, however, been given such an importance 
in the MimaihsS School that it has ended in their theory 

* SStra Bh»§ya, 2.2.28. 
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fcliat cogaitions as such are valid and that invalidity is due 
to memory. As the sceptics made too much of our 
failures and declared all knowledge to be false, so also 
the Mlmanisists made too much of the dependence of 
cognitions upon object, and declared all knowledge to be 
right. Cognition means cognition of the objects, and it is, 
according to them, contradictory to say that cognition is in- 
valid. Prabhakara says, “It is strange indeed how a cognition 
can be said to apprehend the object and yet he invalid.” ® 
Uohhousein his theory of knowledge advocates the validity of 
all cognition as such just in the line of the Mimamsists, and 
holds that simple apprehension as such is valid, and the in- 
validity of apprehension comes in when memory is added.® 
We have till now described knowledge as ‘ expressing ’ 
or ‘ illuminating,’ ‘ presenting ’ or ‘ discovering ’ objects. 
One would be justified, from the use of such verbs, that 
Knowledge, according to Samkara, is a sort of activity. 
Knowledge expresses, knowledge illuminates, knowledge 
presents and knowledge discovers— all these seem to show 
that it exerts some sort of energy. But in fact knowledge is 
not an activity. When a certain thing meets our eye, we 
are said to see the thing. What is this ‘ seeing ’ the thing ? 
This means that we have an idea of the thing, and that the 
idea is received by us through the eye. When we taste a 
thing the idea of the external object is received through the 
-tongue. Similarly when we infer a thing, the idea of the 
thing is received through the help of our reasom The ideas 
of the tree we see, the sugar we taste or the fire we infer are 
really the effects of the joint activity of the knower, and its 
its instruments, mz.. Eye, Tongue and Reason. If, therefore, 
we say that that the idea of the tree ‘ illuminates ’ or ‘ dis- 
covers ’ the tree, we say so only figuratively. Knowledge, if 

* Quoted by Dr, Ganganath Jha in his Prabhakara School of PSrya hfiihamsa. 

* TJifiory of Knowledge, p. 32 ei seq. 
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it is an activity, must be a mental activity. "What are the 
marks of a mental activity ? “ Mental activity is that which 

does not depend on the object, but depends on the subject.” ^ 
This requires explanation. Let us take the case of medita- 
tion which is undoubtedly a mental activity. When we medi- 
tate, e.g., on a certain god or goddess, we have no perceptual 
knowledge of the god or goddess in question, for had it been 
so, it would have been perception and not meditation. 
Meditation does not depend on the object which is absent. 
Secondly, meditation depends upon the meditator in the sense 
that the meditator has absolute liberty as to whether he will 
meditate or not ; and even if he meditates it equally depends 
upon him to choose the way in which it should be carried on. 
The same is the case with inference. The object inferred is 
not directly present to the man who infers, for, otherwise, 
there would have been no necessity for inference at all. 
Again it all depends upon the inferring agent whether he 
resort to inference or not ; and even if he infers, the exact 
mode of- inferring is left to his choice. But different is the 
ease with perceptual knowledge. When, e.p., I see a moun- 
tain, I am said to have the knowledge of it. While mental 
activities are independent of the object, in the sense that the 
objects are not present, perceptual knowledge is dependent 
on the object, for the mountain is present before me. 
Knowledge is dependent on the object in another sense as 
well, inasmuch as it is the object that determines knowledge, 
and not knowledge that determines the object — if I look 
towards the sun, I must see the sun, even if I do not 
like it. While, mental activities are dependent on 
the knower in the sense that the knower can control 
the activities, knowledge, however, is uncontrollable by 
the agent in the sense that the due conditions of 
knowledge having been fulfilled, the knower has no other 

Sutra al l,! 
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alternatiYe than to have a knowledge of the object, e.g.^ the 
mountain. 

What we have said above may be misunderstood to mean 
that meditation or inference are not based on facts. But this 
is far from Samkara’s intention. Transcendental perception 
(saksatkara) is the final aim of meditation and it is, therefore, 
incorrect to say that meditation is not based on objects, for 
the particular god or goddess is the object of meditation. 
Similarly it is our purpose to know a fact of the world when 
we take to inference, W.e have said in the discussion on the 
character of all knowledge as vastutantra that unless know- 
ledge is vastutantra it is not true knowledge at all. What we 
want to show here is that the process involved in meditation or 
inference needs be carried on with an amount of effort, and 
the mode of such carrying on of the effort depends upon the 
agent. But the vision of gods and goddesses or inferential 
knowledge which are the result of those activities in carrying 
on of the effort, are not themselves effort. This is best shown, 
as we have done in the case of perception where the knowledge 
{e.g., of a mountain) having once arisen, is no longer a process 
to carry on which there may be the necessity of any activity. 
The vision of divine beings (saksatkara) or inferential know- 
ledge, as knowledge, is not a process, and is on a par with 
perceptual knowledge. They are independent of the agent 
for the agent has no longer any alternative but to have 
them, and is dependent on the objects inasmuch as they 
are knowledge of existing facts. We find a statement of 
Saihkara in his Sutra Bhasya thus — “ Knowledge is the result 
of using the means of right knowledge and has for its 
objects existing things ; knowledge therefore cannot be 
made or modified (by the knower) but depends entirely 
on the nature of existing things.” ® The marks of mental 
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activity and those of knowledge being thus entirely different 
one cannot say that knowledge is a sort of mental activity or 
in the words of Bamkara, “ If it is said that knowledge is a 
mental activity, we can reply that it is not so, for the two 
are different in nature,” ® and we have seen the points wherein 
they differ. The activity that we feel in knowledge is not 
due to knowledge, but to the activity of the subject, who 
in order to gain knowledge, must use the means of know- 
ledge. In order to know, the subject uses his means of 
knowledge, and this use of the means of knowledge involves 
an activity ; and when as a result of this use of the means of 
knowledge we get knowledge, knowledge and the feeling of 
activity seem to coalesce in our mind owing to proximity of 
time. By saying that knowledge is not an activity we do not 
deny the activity involved in knowing : all what we say is that 
the activity is of the subject (under the influence of avidya), 
but not of knowledge. 

This theory is of great importance in the ethico-theologi- 
cal part of Bamkara’s philosophy, and we may notice it by 
the way. In the famous controversy regarding the attain- 
ment of moksa through jnana, karma, or the union of both 
jnana and karma (jnana-karma-samuccaya) Barhkara decides 
in favour of jnana chiefly on the ground that if moksa be 
the result of action, then undoubtedly it cannot be eternal 
for all effects are non-eternal; but if moksa is non-eternal it is 
no moksa at all — it is contradictory to say that moksa is non- 
eternal. The only possibility of moksa, therefore is in taking 
the help of jnana which, as we have seen is not an activity, and 
therefore moksa attained with its help, cannot be liable to non- 
eternality. This problem has been very elaborately discussed 
by Bamkara in different parts of his Gita Bhasya, Sutra 
Bhasya and Upani§ad Bhasyas, but we need not discuss this 
ethico-theologieal problem here. 
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Let us now deal with the self -luminosity of knowledge 
as held by Samkara. A question may be raised : We know 
things by knowledge, but how do we know knowledge itself ? 
The Nyaya is of opinion that knowledge manifests others 
but not itself and it requires another knowledge to manifest 
it. We see a piece of cloth, and we have knowledge of it ; 
but “ we require another knowledge to know that we have 
knowledge since it is an object like cloth, etc.” Against 
such a view Samkara argues that knowledge not only expresses 
things but also expresses itself — when knowledge appears it 
manifests itself as well as its object and no anuvyavasaya is 
necessary to know that we have knowledge of such and such 
a thing. If we require a second knowledge to know the first 
knowledge, how shall we know the second knowledge itself ? 
Certainly a third knowledge is necessary to know the second 
one and so on ad infitiikm, so that we can never know that 
we know. If the Naiyaikas try to avoid this charge of 
infinite regression by saying that the second one expresses the 
first knowledge and also itself, they really hold the self-illumi- 
nating character of knowledge. The second knowledge knows 
the first one, and the first one, as the Naiyaikas themselves 
admit, is an object like cloth, etc., so that we can say that 
the first knowledge manifests its object just as the second 
knowledge manifests the first knowledge. Now, if this is 
the case, then why should we say that the second know- 
ledge in expressing its object, the first knowledge, expresses 
also itself, and at the same time, deny this self -expressing 
attribute to the first knowledge, which expresses its object 
(cloth, etc.) just in the same way ? To say that the first 
knowledge is mental and cloth, etc., are exfcramental does not 
matter much, for the Naiyaikas themselves admit that, so far 
as they are objects, they are of the same nature. If there- 
fore, one attributes self-illumination to the first knowledge, 


Quoted by Prof, S, Badhakriehnan, Indian Philosophy, VoL II, p. 67, 
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he caanofc have any objection to attributing it to the second 
knowledge ; rather the Law of Parsimony requires it. The 
Gita Bhasya says: “If knowledge is not self-evident then 
it is to be known as an object, and (in that case) the knower 
shall have to know the (first) knowledge by a second know- 
ledge as it knows the thing by the (first) knowledge. But 
that is not a fact.”" Ananda Giri comments on the last 
portion, “ that is not a fact,” by saying that “ in that case 
there will be the fallacy of regressm ad infinitum." Samkara 
concludes, therefore, that “ knowledge is as self-evident as 
pleasure, etc.” 

Kuniarila makes an objection to the self-illumination 
of knowledge, and says “if we admit that we know 
knowledge simultaneously with the object then there will 
be annihilation of all objects.” Parthasarathi Misra com- 
ments on the above in his Nyayaratnakara thus: “If 
knowledge is apprehended, just when it rises, it will be 
apprehended as having ‘ form,’ for nothing without form can 
be apprehended, and this means annihilation of the object ”*® 
(i.e., the real external object will not be proved to exist). 
Though Kumarila and Parthasarathi apprehend subjectivism 
in case of knowledge possessing ‘ form ’ yet Sarhkara thinks 
that subjectivism is refuted thereby. As it is not possible on 
our part to differentiate between the ideas themselves, e.^., a 
pot from a piece of cloth — both the Vijnanavadi Buddhists 
and ^amkara are of opinion that there must be some differ- 
ence among them, or to be clear, that the ideas must have 
some sort of ‘ form.’ But though both the Vijnanavadi Bud- 
dhists and Samkara agree so far, yet entirely different are the 
conclusions which they draw. The VijnanavMis thought that 

” Oita Bhasya, 18.60. 

CommeQfcary iJo 18.50. 

G-ita Bhasya, 18.60. 

^ * 8lokavSrtika ; 8tiQya?§da, 8lokas 232 and 238* 

^ ® Ny Syaratnikara,,: commentary ' to' 8iok^ 233 . 
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this warranted them to dismiss external things altogether, 
for what is the necessity of assuming external things, e.g., 
ghata or pata, if our ideas themselves have such forms ? 
"When Kumarila or Parthasarathi argued against self-illumi- 
nation of knowledge on the ground that this will lead to 
Sakarajiianavada, and eventually to subjectivism, they had 
before them such a theory. But let us note the reply that 
Samkara has given to the Vijnanavadi theory, gamkara says : 
“ How could the various forms (Vasana) originate if external 
things were not perceived ? To say that this is due to begin- 
ningless series of mental ‘ forms ’ involves regressm adinfinUum, 
and the world — even the world of mental ‘ forms ’ — becomes 
impossible.” ^aiixkara thus proved the existence of the 
worJd with the help of sakarajnana contrary to the apprehen- 
sions of Kumarila and Parthasarathi. 

The distinctions of the subject and the object is also another 
characteristic of empirical knowledge. We can have no 
example of empirical knowledge where there is an absence of 
the subject or the object. Knowledge comes in only when the 
subject and the object are related. What should the agent 
know unless there is an object to be known ? And how can, 
on the other hand, the object be known unless there be a 
subject to know ? “( If there is nothing but Brahman ) then 

the distinction of subject and object is lost, because both of 
them are one with Brahman. But this is an established fact, 
and it is improper to obliterate this. The distinction of the sub- 
ject and the object was a fact, and will remain a fact.” — To 
this objection to the Brahman-doctrine, Gamkara replies: “If 
anybody makes such an opposition he is to be told that this is 
only an empirical (laukika) distinction, and we do not disregard 
such empirical distinction.” This statement of gamkara 

Sutra Bhasya, 2*2.80. 

Sfitra Bhasy a, 2 . 1 , 13 . 

Brhadaranyaka Bha^y a, 2.4.14. 
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shows that he accepts the distinction of the subject and the 
object in empirical knowledge. Knowledge means that the 
subject has knowledge of the object, so that we can do away 
with neither the subject nor the object. 

Before we finish our discussion on the nature of know- 
ledge let us see the relation existing between the subject and 
the object, and knowledge and the object. 

Samkara has made an extremely sharp distinction be- 
tween the subject and the object. He definitely warns us against 
our tendency to make the subject an object of our thought. 
Try however we may, there is always the subject which baffles 
our attempt to make it an object of our thought. The reason 
is simple enough if it is stated, all our experience requires 
a subject and when we turn our thought over into the sub- 
ject, we require another subject and m on ad infinitum. In 
all our thinking the subject is always to be posited. “ What 
we want to know,” says ^amkara, “ is the object and not the 
subject.” To make the subject an object of thought is a 
sheer contradiction. “ And if it is a fact,” continues gamkara, 
“that we can know only the object, then the subject can never 
be known.” ^ “ As fire cannot burn itself, so the subject 

cannot know itself as an object.” 

Samkara in his Taittiriya Bhasya gives another reason 
which is of a negative character, “ Even supposing that the 
subject can be known, the subject becomes an object, and we 
have no subject.” If every piece of knowledge requires a 
subject, and if we assume that we know the subject, then an 
absurdity occurs inasmuch as we are to know the subject as 
an object without there being a subject to know! Nobody 
can deny that knowledge requires a subject, but we are to 
deny this very first principle of epistemology if we are to 
make the subject an object of thought. 

Ibid. 

•0 Taittiriya BhSgya, 1.28. 
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To get out of this difficulty a possible reply may be that 
the self has the capacity simultaneously to play the double 
part of the subject and the object. It has been argued above that 
the subject cannot know itself, firstly, because we are always 
t(5 posit a subject in every cognition and therefore the subject 
always eludes our attempt to know it ; and secondly, because 
if we go to make the subject an object of thought, we have 
no subject to know the subject as an object. It may be 
suggested that if we attribute to the subject the capacity to 
play the double part of the subject and the object at the same 
time, then both these difficulties may be avoided. The subject 
will at once become the subject and put itself under examina- 
tion as an object, so that in one single experience we will have 
both the aspects. We shall be required neither to posit another 
subject for this cognition, nor will there be any difficulty for 
want of a wsubject, when the subject will try to turn its thought 
upon itself. Such a defence would have been possible if the 
subject and the object were complementary and not opposed. 
A thing may have different aspects if these aspects do not 
clash. But as in the present ease the subject and the object 
are, by their nature, so opposed that we cannot attribute both 
of them to a single entity. To attribute two such opposed 
qualities as those of the subject and the object is to bifurcate it.®^ 
Supposing that Atman as subject can think upon itself, as an 
object, then it is to be admitted that Atman as the subject and 
Atman as the object are somehow related. If so, the difficulty 
arises, viz., that there must be two things before any question of 
relationship comes in. Relation there cannot be unless there 
are things to be related. We are to admit, then, that Atman 
as subject is different from Atman as object, otherwise no 
question of their relationship comes in. In other words we are 
to accept that Atman has two distinct parts, viz., the subject 
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and the object. In his Aitareya Bhasya gariikara says that if 
we hold that the subject can think upon itself as an object 
then “Atman will be divided into two parts— the knower 
and the known, — and such division of a spiritual entity, is 
absurd.” 22 

The relation of mutual exclusiveness as we have seen in 
the case of the subject and the object also exists in the case of 
knowledge and the object, and the arguments are also of the same 
nature. The object is what is known and knowledge is know- 
ledge of the object and if so, knowledge and the object cannot but 
be different. “Hundreds of Buddhists,” says Saihkara, “cannot 
unsettle this difference of knowledge and the object which is an 
established fact, as one cannot bring the dead to life.”^® But 
it may be objected that we actually make knowledge the object 
of further knowledge, so that it is not reasonable to draw such 
an exclusive distinction between knowledge and the object. Our 
knowledge is knowledge of a certain object, and it may also be 
the object of another knowledge. The reply given by Sarfakara 
is that “ When one knowledge becomes an object of another 
knowledge, the latter knowledge is the real knowledge.” 
When we put our knowledge into examination by another 
knowledge, the former knowledge really takes the place of 
object. If one knowledge becomes an object of another 
knowledge, none can call it a knowledge, for it is known as an 
object. The knowledge that is known, is called knowledge 
only by courtesy. 

(II) 

We have discussed about the nature of empirical know- 
ledge. Let us now turn to the limits of empirical knowledge. 

Aifcareya Bbasyaj Introduction to Ch. II, 

Pra§na Bhafya, 6,2. • 



There is perhaps none to disagree if we say that empirical 
knowledge depends for its origin and development upon 
data supplied by the sense organs. The limits of our sense 
organs and mind, therefore, determine the -limits of our 
knowledge. If we depend upon sense organs and mind, there 
can, perhapvS, be no question of knowing more than what the 
capacity of our organs of sense and mind allow. This capacity 
of mind and organs varies not only with different individuals 
but also with the same man in different times. But apart 
from such personal equations, there are reasons which go to 
show that there is a limit beyond which the organs and mind 
cannot help us. The present weakness of our sense organs 
and mind, it may be said, should not be made an argument 
against our possibility of perfect knowledge even in future. 
Who knows there may not come a time when our mind 
and sense organs will become so perfect that there will be 
nothing hidden from them ? But if we look deeper it will 
appear that even such a supposition cannot save the 
sense organs and the mind from the charge of limited 
capacity. 

The sense organs have a limited sphere of activity. The 
eye gives colour, ear sound and so on, but none can encroach 
upon the domain of others. Even if, therefore, all our sense 
organs become perfect they cannot alter this fundamental law 
which differentiates one sense organ from another. The power 
of the eye and ear may be ten thousand times increased, but 
still the eye must see colour and the ear must hear sound. 
The result is that the perfect eye and the perfect ear can give 
us pictures of reality in their respective spheres which are 
only one-sided. There is, moreover, another difficulty, viz., 
about the insufficient number of sense organs in our posses- 
sion. Voltaire conceived of an animal with a thousand sense 
organs of different kinds and there is nothing impossible in it 
from the theoretical standpoint. But even if we exclude such 
a possibility based entirely on theoretical grounds, it remains a 
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fact that our perfect organs also, being limited in their own 
sphere, give us only side glances of reality. It may he 
objected that the co-operation of these perfect organs can give 
us a perfect knowledge of reality. But such a co-operation 
is not possible. The mind which receives all the impressions 
that come through the sense organs is not capable of receiv- 
ing, at one moment, impressions of different kinds — it cannot 
receive at one moment the sensations that come through two 
organs or more; and this, in other words, means that in sense 
perception (pratyaksa) we have knowledge of only one kind. 
The Nyaya Sutra says : “ The proof of the mind’s existence is 

the non-simultaneity of knowledge.” ^amkara also accepts 
this view as we find in the Aitareya Bhasya.®® The rapidity 
of perceptional knowledge sometimes leads us to believe that 
there is simultaneity, but it is only succession with great 
rapidity, or as it is said, like the piercing of lotus petals. Now, 
if we cannot have perceptions of all kinds simultaneously, one 
cannot deny that in perception the mind cannot in any way, 
get a full picture of reality. 

There is in the case of the mind another great difficulty 
which always limits its scope. Apart from personal capacity 
or incapacity, and even granting tremendous capacity to the 
mind, as we have done in the case of sense organs, there is a 
fundamental weakness which it can never overcome. 
European psychology has laid it down as a condition of know- 
ledge that knowledge is possible only if the sensations are 
assimilated and discriminated from one another. This 
assimilation and discrimination show that there can be 
no knowledge unless sensations or ideas are taken as 
related. This has, however, been given so great and so exclu- 
sive a stress in the Neo-Hegelian School that they have gone 
to the length of asserting that we know nothing but relations. 

NySya Sutra, 1.1,6. 

Aitareya Bha§ya, Introduction to 2.1. 


3 
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Qreea in his Prolegomena to Ethics says that, if we “ exclude 
from what we have considered real all qualities constituted by 
relation, we find that none are left.” This extremist ten- 
dency has been challenged by Hobhouse in his Theory of 
Knowledge. “ How does relation constitute a quality ? The 
book has a brown cover, i.e,, the cover is related by way of 
resemblance to other brown surfaces, and by way of difference 
to any other colour we like to take. But does this relation 
constitute the brown, or do brown and other colours constitute 
the relations ? ” We have no need here to discuss the 
value of these statements, but we can say that both of them 
admit that knowledge is not possible unless the data are 
thought of as related. Samkara holds the same opinion and 
is very clear on the point : “A thing can be understood as 
this or that,” says he in his Taittiriya Bhasya, “ after being 
compared or discriminated from similars and dissimilars.”^® 
In the Brhadarapyaka Bhasya, while proving the separate 
existence of mind apart from sense organs, he says, “ So there 
is an organ called mind, because if anybody touches my back 
with hands or legs, I cannot see (whether he touches it with 
hand or leg), but still it is with the help of mind that we can 
know whether it is hand or leg. Had there been no mind to 
discriminate betw'een different sense impressions, there would 
have been no other means of differentiating among them ” 
and concludes “that which discriminates is mind.”® To 
know anything is thus to know it as compared and contrasted, 
or in other words as related. Here comes the difficulty. 
Comparison and contrast as relations, always presuppose more 
than one thing, otherwise there can be no relation . The very 
notion of relation implies that there is more than one, that 

Prolegonoena to Ethics, p. 23. 

Theory of Eaowledge, p. 23, 

Taittiriya Bhasya, 2.6. 

Brhadaranyaka Bha?ya, 1.5.3. 
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there is plurality. And plurality, again, means that every 
one of such things is finite. 

So we come to an impasse* There can be no knowledge 
unless things are thought of as related ; there can be no 
relation unless there is plurality ; and plurality means that 
things are limited. So we can say that mind which deals 
with inter-related things, deals with plurality and conseq[uently 
is always concerned with finite things. We have seen while 
discussing about the scope of the activity of the sense 
organs and of the mind in its relation to the sense organs, that 
neither of them gives us a full picture of reality ; we now see, 
from a different standpoint, that mind is constitutionally unfit 
to deal with anything which is not finite. What knowledge 
we get through sense organs and mind is only knowledge of 
limited things. “ What is known is little,” says Saihkara in 
his Kenopanisad Bhasya.®^ Reality, or Brahman, as ^amkara 
calls it, cannot be fully known either by the organs of sense 
or mind. 

But is this knowledge only partial or fictitious ? Know- 
ledge— -partial or complete— is possible only if the means of 
right knowledge and mind can operate upon the object 
of knowledge. When we look at the vast world spread before 
us we see only a very insignificant part, nor has mind the 
capacity to conceive a world so large in all its details and 
entirety; but what insignificant part of the world we may 
know through organs or mind, we are to admit that 
this insignificant knowledge is possibly only because they 
have, so to say, jurisdiction over it, i.e., because it is possible 
for them to operate upon it. But if they cannot so operate, 
there can be no knowledge whatsoever. Such is the case 
with the sense organs and mind with reference to 
Brahman, ^anikara’s reality, as the following discussion will 
show. - 


Eenopani§a<3 Bhasya, 1.4 
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As regards the Means of Eight knowledge (Pramanas), 
they are unable to get any glimpse of Brahman. Brahman 
has neither colour, touch, taste, smell or sound, so that the 
five organs of knowledge, the doorways of perception, which 
deal with colour, etc., cannot operate. “ It is the nature 
of sense organs that they are concerned with external things 
and not with Brahman.” ^ If these organs of perceptual 
knowledge cannot know Brahman then other pramanas, which 
depend on perception, also cannot. Inference depends upon 
perception for its data, but the data supplied by perception 
all relate to colour, touch, etc. ; and hence inference is bound 
to the domain of colour, touch, etc. Analogy, like inference, 
depends on perception for its data, and shares the same fate 
with inference. Perception, inference and analogy, thus, 
being bound to colour, etc., cannot give us any knowledge of 
Brahman which has no earthly qualities. 

We now come to the Vedas or Agama pramana. There 
are innumerable passages in ^amkara in which he advocates 
the cause of the Vedas as the only source of knowledge of 
Brahman. “ The true nature of the cause of the world upon 
which depends the salvation of men cannot be at all under- 
stood without the help of the Vedas.” It is needless to 
multiply instances on this point. But we should be careful 
in judging the intention of Samkara in making such state- 
ments, Like the theologians of mediseval Europe Samkara 
argues that since no other pramanas can give us knowledge 
of Brahman, the Vedas are the only source of our knowledge 
of Brahman. But we are to note the sense in which Samkara 
calls the Vedas to be the only source of knowledge about 
Brahman. 

‘i* Sfltra BhSgya, l.l.g. 

Ibid, 2,1.11. 
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Do we intuit Brahman, by reading the Vedas ? Or 
does he mean that the Vedas only give us knowledge 
of Brahman in the sense that it gives us mere informa- 
tion concerning Brahman? “The Vedie texts regarding 
Brahman merely inform.” ^ The Vedas thus inform us 
of Brahman but cannot give us intuitive knowledge of 
Brahman. Vacaspati says, “ The intuition of Brahman 
is not the effect of a study of the Vedas together 
with the Mimamsa but of (transcendental) percep- 
tion.” 

We can therefore make a statement to the effect that 
none of the pramanas can give us knowledge of Brahman, 
This has been clearly put by Samkara in his Gita Bhasya 
thus : “ Brahman is called unknowable because it cannot 
Ibe known by any of the pramanas.”®® Mind, because it 
depends upon the pramanas for all kinds of knowledge, can 
also have no knowledge of Brahman. If the pramanas cannot 
give us knowledge of Brahman at all, mind can have no 
knowledge whatever of Brahman, and so no question of know- 
ing it completely or incompletely with their help, can arise. 
Samkara says, “ The empirical knowledge (laukiki drsti) is 
connected with colour, etc., and so cannot know the pratya- 
gatman (Brahman).” 

Another fundamental difficulty in our way of knowing 
Brahman through empirical knowledge in the subject-object 
relation involved therein. If we are to take the help of 
empirical knowledge in knowing Brahman it follows that we 
are to know Brahman as an object. This is what gaihkara 
thinks to be impossible. The reason for this is be found 


Sutra BbSiya, 1.1,1. 
BhamatJ, lil.l. 
aits Bhaiya. 12.3. 
Brbadira^yaka Bhasya, 
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in his identification of 5.tman with Brahman, gamkara says 
in his Kenopanisad Bhasya, “ The Itman of every individual 
cogniser is Brahman — this is the final conclusion of the 
Vedanta”*® In his Sutra Bhasya — “Atman is Brahman.”** 
Now if Atman be identical with Brahman, and if, as we have 
seen, Atman can never be made an object, then Brahman, 
because it is Itman, can also never be made an object of 
thought. We have said, while considering the possibility on the 
part of the sense organs and the mind to give us a knowledge 
of Brahman, that the two defects are, firstly, that their capacity 
being limited (alpa) they cannot give a full picture of reality, 
and secondly, that they being concerned with colour, etc., 
cannot comprehend Brahman which has no colour, etc. But 
even if we grant for the sake of argument, that the sense 
organs and the mind have no such defects, yet we are unable 
to surpass the great defect Just noticed. To know, in 
empirical knowledge, means to know a thing as an object of 
thought— this is the essential condition and characteristic of 
empirical knowledge. So, even if we ignore the other two 
defects, we cannot still make Atman, and consequently 
Brahman, an object of thought. We thus see how the 
subject-object relation, that is always present in empirical 
knowledge, make it impossible for us to know Brahman, the 
ultimate reality. The Kenopanisad Bhasya says : “ Because 
the ears, etc., get knowledge only because Brahman gets 
knowledge, so ears, etc., cannot know Brahman, because 
Brahman cannot know itself (as an object).., ....... ..Though 

the mind can think, etc., about other things, yet because 
Brahman is the real knower, the mind cannot know Brahman 
(because Brahman cannot know itself as an object).” 


Kenopanisad Bhasya 9.1. 
Sutra Bhasya, 1.1.1, 
KenopanSfad Bhasya, 1.3. 
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Let us explain : All knowledge belongs to Atman, whether 
through the senses or the mind or through any of the 
other pramaflias. So that, when the question of knowing 
Atman through the sense organs, etc,, comes, it means 
that Atman, who is the real knower knows Atman itself 
through the sense organs, etc., and it is, we have seen, 
impossible for Atman to know itself as an object. So we 
can say that empirical knowledge which must come to sense 
organs, etc., involves the knowledge of Atman by Atman as 
an object, and is, therefore, impossible. 

Empirical knowledge — or apara vidya, as gamkara calls it 
following the Upanisads — when duly examined makes us 
feel that our much vaunted knowledge, is after all, a kind of 
knowledge which cannot show us Brahman, the ultimate 
reality. “ Within this lower knowledge,” says Dr. Urquhart, 
“ we are helpless prisoners, and cannot by any means save our 
soul. We may pass from one experience to another but cannot 
shake ourselves free from the degradation of the ordinary.” If 
such be the unfortunate lot of men what hope is there to satisfy 
our longing to know the truth ? If such a question be put to 
gamkara he would unhesitatingly answer, “ Yes, there is hope 
for us.”® He does not, like Kant or Spencer, tell us of a 
Thing-in-itself or an Absolute whose mere existence we know, 
but which are always unknowable in any other sense, Carlyle 
compared Kant with one who can conjure up ghosts but can- 
not drive them, or one who leads another in the Serbonian 
Bog but cannot lead him out. Ihe remarks are equally 
applicable to Spencer. Both of them show the defects of 
empiricar knowledge in a thousand and one way and steep 


* ^ Vedanta and Modern Thought, p. 113/ 

^ ^ “ Fear not, oh wise, that you are helpless. There is a way of crossing the ocean 
of saxhsara, and this way — through which went the sages of old — I shall tell unto you.* ** 

... Vivekacu^lmapi 
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us into the sea of agony, from which no rescue is ever 
possible. We are sometimes tempted to ask Kant and Spencer : 
What good is there in making us wise when ignorance is a 
bliss ? Verily, there is no good in tormenting us with puzzles 
which we can never solve. 


(Ill) 

Para vidya, Anubhaba, Saksatkara, Pratyakfya, as it 
is variously called, is a knowledge which alone can save us. 
In it there is none of the shortcomings of empirical know- 
ledge. In that state of transcendental knowledge we are one 
with Brahman. The defects of empirical knowledge — 'all of 
them— point to this unity of Brahman and Atman. As long 
as Brahman is considered as something outside us, whatever 
knowledge (if at all) we get must be partial; whatever 
knowledge we get is knowledge of colour^ taste, etc.* 
whatever knowledge we get involve the subject-object 
relation. But if we consider the subject itself as 
Brahman then none of the three defects can cause 
trouble. Brahman is not outside, therefore, we are not 
to see it through the sense organs and the mind, and so, 
partialness and colouredness, etc., which are unfortunate but 
invariable attendants of the knowledge that comes through 
them, do not arise. Similarly, if Brahman is not outside us, 
the subject-object relation, the most troublesome defect of 
empirical knowledge does not hold good. To see a thing is 
to take it as external to the subject, with all troubles of 
empirical knowledge. The failure of empirical knowledge, 
thus, points to the kind of knowledge in which the object is not 
external to the subject or, to be accurate, in which there is 
neither subject nor object, 'the subject-object relation is 
purely empirical (laukiki).*® 
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li may be asked as to how such an intuition of Brahman 
is possible without the subject-object relation. We are said to 
have, in intuition a knowledge of Brahman, suggesting there- 
by Brahman is known by us as an object. In his attempt 
to gain a knowledge of the self gamkara violates his own 
rule that the subject must never be made an object. The 
objection is evidently based on the assumption that in the 
intuition of 5.tman, Atman intuits itself as an object even 
as we see thing. Had it been the case with Samkara, certainly 
there would have been a strange contradiction. In reply 
to this we may quote Deussen, “ But does not the division of 
subject and object exists here also, between him who sinks 
and in which he sinks himself ? Our authors (the Vedantins) 
answer this question with a nagative, but as the basis of 
their view they only bring forward similes and passages 
of scriptures. They begin by reminding us that this divi- 
sion only exists in virtue of limitation (upadhi) and that 
this rests on ignorance, after the dissipation of which the 
individual soul is identical with the highest soul.” The 
intuition of Brahman is no intuition of an external reality. 
But Deussen further says, “But an explanation of this unifica- 
tion of subject and object (as it actually takes place in aesthetic 
contemplation and religious devotion) cannot be obtained from 
their (i.e., of the similes) discussion.” When he tells 
us that with the dissipation of ignorance “ the individual 
soul is identical with the highest soul,” he seems to interpret 
Saihkara as it should be.'‘® If this be the relation between 
jiva and Brahman and if with the disappearance of 

** Deussen continues :— ** They compare this identity with the serpent and its coil, 
the sun and its light, they insist that the liberation, which consists in thus becoming one, 
would be impossible if we held the separation to be in the strictest sense real, and con- 
clude from the scripture that with the annihilation of plurality, only the knower in us, and 
therefore Itman, remains as the unit,*’ — System of the Vedanta, p. 214, 

Ibid, p. 214. 

Mu]^4akopani§ad Bhasya, 8.27, 
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upadhis, as Deussen himself points out, jfva is identical 
with Brahman even as ghatahasa is identical with mahakasav: 
Whence does the question of the uniflcation of the subject and 
the object comes at all ? And it is rather misleading to compare 
the intuition of Brahman with aesthetic appreciation and 
religious contemplation as is generally done. We may say 
that in aesthetic appreciation or religious devotion the subject- 
object relation is in the minimum possible grade, but still it is 
there. They may be the highest form of empirical knowledge 
but still on principle they are as much different from tran- 
scendental knowledge of ^aihkara as any other form of 
empirical knowledge. When Deussen speaks of unification 
of subject and object it seems that the two different 
entities are somehow united, but in fact with the removal 
of upadhis there is neither the subject nor the object. 
Sathkara’s intention is not to say that the subject — (the 
individual or jiva) and the object (Brahman) are now separate— 
for the term unification suggests previous separation — 
but when the subject gets intuition of Brahman they are 
united any way. Had this been the intention of Saihkara, 
he might be asked to explain how such a unification is 
possible, but it is no wonder that ^amkara nowhere gives 
us an explanation of this unification, for he holds no such 
unification at all. The similes of Samkara are not meant for 
explaining such unification but only to show that they are 
one, and we are to note the gulf of difference between one and 
unified. The subject and the object are not unified in tran- 
scendental knowledge but they are already one. 

There are of course statements in Saihkara which seem to 
show that Atman gets a knowledge of Brahman as an object — 
“ Brahman expresses himself to one when his avidya is des- 
troyed as light expresses ghafa, etc.”^’ There are several such 
statements, But this is only a figurative way of speaking. 
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Accepting the division of jlva and Brahman in the avidya 
state when we speak of identity in vidya state we may put 
it as if Brahman is seen by jiva. Similarly the similes of 
.I’ivers losing themselves in the sea*® seems to show that two 
different things mei’ge, but this is also a figurative way of 
speaking, and here also ^amkara speaks of the union only 
with reference to the distinction of jiva and Brahman as 
found in avidya state. The simile of ghafakasa and 
mahakasa in which he says that when upadhis are destroyed 
ghatakasa is found to be one with mahakasa,® seems to be the 
best simile he has given. Though previous to the destruc- 
tion of ghata they might be taken as true and after the des- 
truction of ghata one may speak as if ghatakasa is united 
with mahakasa, yet in fact such union is only in word, for the 
two akasas are already one. The difficulty of expressing 
transcendental facts in empirical terms is great, and language 
fails to bring out what we like to express. Deussen rightly 
observes, “ All metaphysics has to battle with the great 
difficulty unique in the whole province of science that it must 
think in conception and express in words what is properly 
contrary to their nature, since all words and conception at 
last spring from that very base of empiric reality which 
metaphysics undertakes to transcend...,” and . he continues 
“ so far then, as metaphysics accepts itself to the form of 
empirical knowledge in order thereby to express its own 
content, it necessarily assumes an allegorical, more or less 
mythical character.” “ And it is therefore, not a particular fault 
of garakara and other Indian philosophers that they express 
philosophical truths with the help of similes at times. The 
only way to understand the true import of the author in 
such oases is to appreciate, with sympathy and insight, what 
the author means to say and not to accept what his words 

Ibid, 3, 2. 8. 

Ibid, d. 2. 7, 

- . Syatem of tfie yedSnta, p, 97, 
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apparently express, to look to the content rather than to 
the grammar. 

Let us discuss some further objections that may be raised 
against the transcendental knowledge of Saifakara. The intui- 
tion, it may be said, is so much different from empirical know- 
ledge that it cannot be considered to be the completion and 
sublimation of the empirical knowledge. Scientific knowledge 
is not separated from ordinary knowledge, but it is comple- 
tion and sublimation of ordinary knowledge. Similarly 
transcendental knowledge or intuition should not be totally 
separated from empirical knowledge, but like scientific 
knowledge, it should complete and sublimate empirical 
knowledge. If this is not done, this leads to dangerous 
consequences inasmuch as there will be a tendency to cut 
the Gordian knot by denying the validity of certain inex- 
plicable facts of the world without making any attempt to 
explain them. The true business of philosophy is not 
to leave a single fact unexplained, and the philosophy 
that explains away things fails in its mission. The 
multiplicity of the world requires as much explanation 
as unity, and to say that they are like things of dream 
for in transcendental knowledge they do not exist, is 
not to explain them. There is also the danger of falling 
into a vague and colourless perception while jiva gets 
a knowledge of the unity of himself with Brahman. 
Intuition promises to give us a knowledge of the unity of jiva 
and Brahman, and who knows this knowledge of the unity of 
jiva and Brahman — which is so unlike our empirical know- 
ledge — is not a vague and contentless knowledge, which is 
really no knowledge at all. 

All the above objections, w,, extreme separation of 
empirical and transcendental knowledge, failure to explain 
facts of the world, and vagueness and contentlessness, — all of 
them are based on the assumption that the transcendental 
knowledge is a kind of knowledge in which ^e know 
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sometliiiig as object. Let us take them one by one, Scientiiic 
knowledge can afford to be a completion and sublimation of 
ordinary knowledge only because both of them are of the 
same kind, i.e., in both of them something is known as object 
and we might have expected transcendental knowledge to 
possess this mark of scientific knowledge if it would have 
claimed to know things as objects as scientific knowledge 
does. Similarly the question of explaining things may arise 
only if we say that they are known, for unless we know them 
at all what should we explain. And again, knowledge can 
be charged as vague or contentless if we expect them to 
know something as object. But transcendental knowledge 
or intuition is, in fact, not a knowledge in which we know 
things. It is not a kind of knowledge at all, but being. In 
that stage we do not know Brahman but become Brahman, 
so that the objections raised cannot be raised at all. These 
objections, whatever may be their value in the case of know- 
ing Brahman as an object, has no value here because Saihkara 
does not hold that we know Brahman as an object. Even the 
word becoming is really objectionable from Samkara’s stand- 
point, for this suggests that we were not Brahman but have 
become Brahman, while Samkara is definite, as we have seen, 
that Atman is Brahman. The Munfiaka Bhasya says : — “ Well 
what is the guarantee that he who knows Brahman becomes 
Brahman— -He may attain other things and not Brahman- 
hood ? No, aU the impediments to becoming Brahman 
having been destroyed by vidya, the only bar to moksa is 
avidya, for the moksa of every man is eternal and is his own 
nature. So when he knows Brahman as his own self in 

intuition, he cannot attain things other than Brahman 

So he who knows Brahman becomes Brahman.” The 


® ^ Mojadakopauifad BbS^ya, 3.2,9. 
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use of the word jfiana in this connection is responsible for 

this great trouble. Whenever we are said to know, we assume ' 

that we know an object; and in that sense we certainly ' 

do not know Brahman. 
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^tC5, "1^ ^t)?1 CSff'l 9|tc^ ; 

^fi?ii '51^1 ,— 

^f%?l1 f^®J-W '^f^?(1 -Sf?*! ^?[1 «1tCl ? 3#^1 

?'«?it^ '$!?«. I ®it5l1cff? mpit ?f?i?i1 

(?f5 CT, ^tcw, c^t5i nf?^^5i 5?b ^51 

<3t^ ^ 5fl I c^5i sii, it5i m'^ «t)?i 

ntCif 5(1 I CTt C5^¥ t5?®I-51W *lf?«tt#t ‘fiff f^’ 

511 I ^Pll ?ftf I ^1 ^ ; 

I >£ff% till f^'®} 

51^ cwf^c^ ’tfJI, ^1^5! 51M 5lt»1 3|1 ^1,— 

'S I f ^laitg, 

^ <sf?«i Jfl ^flil • fe yit^, 

^ sfl Cld^ 5f^C51? 'Sjfi^fsiwcn 

'5f?'1 I ^’!U3? ^1% 

?ftwt^i— ^®i <ii^ lf%?iti:i5f I 



®?'W JlCB^ I =^5^ ^fijll, i?T5 

5ic^j sftwnt'S 1 ^feiff, srr^ ?fSi?!tt ^51 

^fk^sifc^ Ff?i, 

5T?[ I ^t5l C£tf« ^n\ f^f^^tll 3Tr^ 

^^tl[tl ^51 ^f5l Sfc^j 

f^^fr ( ) ;— ■fft^l SIC*!! ¥f%?ltC15! 1 

C^3iC^ f^?!.^511 ^t?I; CTt 

^ I ^1 

^tc^_ I ‘^^im ?(%t!;5, ^tm 

>i¥5inf%^^^ f?^ ^tC¥ 1 I 

l?1 ^t^t’it'5, =?<2ff%|^ 3T^1 I cm, ^^, '31^, tfeltfW 

^t?l ; 'iit C^ 

I ^^li, ft5|t% CM^IW ^1 ^ I 

U«|35T, I 'Q if^ ^WS i 

t?t?l f^^ft ^1 C^ f^^?I ; t^t?[1 

fspSi Wt?t^ f^1 =^51 

«ffC^ I ’Sf®S-f^fi, 5(C5 I t%f^ '5f^?I®?t 

^% t%f« ^51, f%l^, %5t5- 

I fWtfW vflt ^?F[»t% 

I '^1 #lW?r,~'£t^^, 

I f^^tt 5l1 ^C«1, yfCSr 31C5? m\ 

ffi i%?f 5fl «itf^c5i'8 Jft 1 

1 t?i cw ^ cwc?? 

“t^ I ^tt 

f^srt»r's ^C5 1 ^5f, f^ai, *tH«, I 

CWC^ 5lH ^ ^1 I t3?t ^Wt^. ^91 'Sicgsw 1 



^ ^ I 5156^^, fS.^'Q 

jRm m i” 

c?f f^^*t ^ftf, ^\ f^l I <^1 

tt^ Ci^fC^ C^p{ 

*ttci 1 tf^ I 

f^fspg I 51^>2f^t^ 

1 '^%, tfetfW—wft?! 

<2tf f^^t*t I ^ 2tff^ 1W?lt%5T 

vfll 'StC^ 3J5CTt^ f^^C»f 1 'il^ f^^tt 'SIt’f 1 '^5?tCW^ 

t?1 *tt^, m, 51,— 5tW^ 

t5l <21®5’?t5, =5it«t5 ^ ^5t5 5t#t I 5t5t5J '« to5, 

Slt^l <3 C^— iflt ^ ^^*1 «Tl5l #t55tJ5t I ^t^l ^5HI1, 
f555 5151 m\m 5t5tl ^^-C^tC’t OT«f| 1 

'55t5R!l t^5 'S ^5ft5 ’T5”^5 5°sCT|?f 5l^3[ C?fto ’Itt I 
'55n:«IT f^C55 C^5 f5f^^t5, m\ 5tt 1 f555 

f55ft 5{^t^C»t C«t^'®5 *il5? t51 f5555C^ 'STTSf^ I f5f5 
f^WtC5 <i|^ 'Q 

C'2itt5^ CWto -Sff^ *155W5 

5t5l 5t^C^ 1 5«R f555l5§5^ B^?I1 5t5, ^355 5^C51? 

5C«0 <4^ f55f!? mi 5t5l nc^ I f5!5^ C*ft5f 

5C5— ^f5s '5I'^5i:¥ ^'55 5f5^ f^CW't 

C^ nf5C»l5 5C5, 5f^5l I 5t5 '8 

*lt55^ 51 55, '®5r eT^ C5t5 55^1^? 55 51 ! 

S, 

%:55 #t5^ !^, 5® fW5 51 55; ^U$ #t5C55 5t*f 

55 I C«fi:55 ^S ^55 5H 55, ^5?? CWft ^^5 ’?5iC‘15 

^5^5 5^1 ^fl5l ^ Of5 (5155 55f?5l 5tW 1 5t^5 i<ll 

f5ltl?f5 5C5I^, ^riIMl5S!t«t< ^1551 5tC^ I ^lWC'f5 5C5I 



’ItflilSTt, '®Tf^? ■®lf^5^’^^1 I 'SJt^- 

£ff^ m ia^m^te.^n;?ra ^^rt Him-— 

(2rf^^i %5i, 'sitJitcw? '®it’?ii ^ 

^S[ ^\ ; CW? !S?73f ^Ic^'s, '^rf^ 9||i:^ ; — 

i£!| ® ^tfsius 

I— 

I 5)tf? 'Stl I 

®f5?5? <^5=1 li 
^1 , 5itt% 1 

*rfi^ 3(1 5?[ ii” 

^nt^^cvnt 'Q 

^?i I f3?r^ tl®?i 'Q OTcs?! ^twt 

'Sl^^ti:^! 3(?fi I 

’?^^-'5l® =5ItCl ^f%^1, C^tR C^ 

3itl I HHm '« ^1 

f3?f^¥t? 'srt^ti c^fJi f^t#t 5it?tCTJ ’rm 

3i1 1 5?^ '^<2t*rt^-^i 's cKf’^ri ?#5 iRi, 3T#g ®it3j^ 
f^’^?11 'Q Cfff^® ^It^'Stsi,— ^fw ^ 

^f^3it% ^1 5(1 I 1w?r ^?1 

>5it<[»ii^ I m(m '8 f^c^si 's 

C^w, >1?”^ ^jf^Ftff— stcsi 5fiiw»11l is 

<2}<Pt?[ nrc? 3(1 I 'S(3(^ 5{’^ .il^n «ffi1*tt 

fi(?tJ1 I ^<l“!J ifi^tCTt, 'Q f5?-f?<l 

CSM 'SltsTtoff? 3(tt 1 

-ftf® ^'5 3(C^ I yQ^^n «fl^^t?, W{^, 3Tt^ ^1 

^ ’Tt’^ 5??I1 I '5RC^ C^ 3TN?tr 

H(m> wfai 'sfJic^ ^frow ^^?il i ^1 "^sni ^ 



*ttft 


I ^C’sr '$itf5t?i1, 'Side's?! 

^?l ^1 *« 3^!^, 

m I >£(f W, 

^f«1?fl 5T5r^ I '5(5?^ 'S *^t»tt*ttf*t-^G*t 

■St?! m^i 5>?;5 i 51 ^- 

^(1 ^C5( mi^ ^i{\ 

^Hi cwf^c^s ^t^'sjsf, c^*?!t'« c*t^ 551 i 

c\ '5151?:^? 

51^1 I <21^*1 CT, ^rf^ i^^e.^ficn 

mt fw^tc? I 

m I wf^c^ CT, 

m[ 's^tc^, 'iit '$rt*t5itc^ 5it^ 

i '6 f5('«'«l '£fC?it’f ^ws 

55C?; C^J^iTf, >f'<S«lll C^ f55'^'®l u9^§1 

><it 5!W 51 I lt5t ^t5tClJ f’fll, ^WWl 

^ 51 I ^51 le.'Q 5?C5, 1C5 ; t5l 

jft^ti'e 11:5, fiiWi'Q 51C5 ;— '2f^c?^ ^?i-'®i;^ i<5ii 
^11 5titcf I i5f^?ii ^5^1 5tit!:f 

Cl, ^^C®? m flf^lt?, W 

^toew; ^51 ^IC®! Dtl cw*f, ^p\ 'Q lHj-^tlC*ll ICl I 
^1 WHfl^ 1® Cltl*tl itlltc?! I 

Hi 

Cl ®C^1 "5911 1^11 IfC^Fl lf®-'n'l Cl ®C^ '£fci»l^fll1 
Itc^l,” Clt *111<5^ flfll^ 'Q ^®s-fl'^ 1^ I l^ltl'^ #tcil 
^5t^ nn-l^ ^11 Vfl sit® '®IC1’¥1 ^*11 Cl^tl srtc®! fllint l 
t5l '5?^^ f^l, ^®'W, fi®! •« Ill-cast^ 1^1 lt5l 

IS^I ItCl^, lt5l 1^, ®11SIC^1 fi®J, 

flf^tl l^t I t5tl1 ’it5tl l^tC®t l®trif*1%, %?tC^ 

5tf^1 C^t ltf%C® ItCl Ij ; iff-Ml, lt5tC^'e 



gi’^ 's sf^s,— ^1=^1 f^rafft ^fsi?ift <2?it« ^1 i 

5T^1'31 5^1 C^^, f^«iI1 5itl1 ^!^1I1 

^!% ^ c^^; f%i CT t?t CT 

f^?tf 3 ^11 ?ffl SJII CT "5151, ^^°ll 

>2f5itR« 1 t%i 

^5tif ;— CTt (ftrat^Jl-JftSfSlt 5f°s5IfC^? 5T^J ; f%l 

new c^R 5?ft i ‘iit ®f?t5.-jf?,5!t^ [gewt 

w^ ^srai, .^c¥ 'Q R^tft 

^Rrat^ f^z^n I nxn^zi[ii 

5ic*(T c^f Rc?f»( '« 51, ^5! f%c5ra 

f Cl f fic^ '2fr<9 5tc«1 1^51 ficitcil 51, Cl ^f«1t'^15 

fss-l^tl 'S ^fll^l fl^l 5tl1 Itl, fu^C^ 

cit ^ii-»tt^ ?i^it ittiti ®fUt I'sitci i« 

flClfl 'S hf5C3iR C^? I l^-'Sf^ flClR 'Q — 

^It^tlt l^tl ^^1 C£}f%t|^ J >4 3T15C5^1 sjtltl '8 t^?Il-’^fl ; 
=^«lt°s#t5tl lf5^« ^ C£tf 3 Cl'tl flCltllt^l tt^lW 

(il ltf%U» ’^tCl H, ^ ®!tltC5fl flR5® Cltl 

^tC5 ; C¥ll ^flll fl^ 'SW 5[^ 

>21^5^ ltf%!75 *ttci ; ^SCll ICII ;— ^t5l 'SftHj 

WtRc^ ^ H ; ^51 '^tltPfl ^CS9l 1 illl, *tt^, flR^ 

; l^ri 1^1 

9{^ bRui itlc^cf I ^^ci 'sitf^, 

«t5i ^itcwi citit^'® I '5(tiir ‘itii’ i#iil, 's^titcwi tat 
5tf%ii itfic*® C5^i i^fiitai ^5ci (Sjf® <tc^ '5#Wj 
®^'Q ^®C11 cm '^tlll 5TO ^Rll Iff^,— 151 Itltlt I 

flR m\, '®t5l fl^tl 5fl1 Itc^ ; fl^tl- 

'^fn cfk m\ itif^ Rifi^ I ^5ti ^nci 'sititcii it^iti itu 



*t!ft 


f^1% “c^c5f%ti:f ? 

c^ iSFtcH ^ ^5ts. c^ ^ ftf&ii ’?fl c¥t«ii 

w^'s ^«ti I f^tt^ TO 

3||5T ? vii^ fe^P ^f?(TO, 

f?^t5?-<£{^tf ;— C^ >il 

^sitfftc:?! ^it'^fil 1 1%^tt '« fkwm 

SfW *1tC<I 511 ; C^51 5rt, ^ I 

3il%^ 5rr^i?i? ?i 3?t“^l:?I^vf 1%?!i?;n si^ ? 

^1 f% <2f^tc? 511, 

^ ^ ^<1 51Cf I *f^?[ ^!il?fCf51— “'il^ ^^C?? ‘®tw’ I 

^ c^t*l ^tsi^ I’ ®it^ ^ 

^^s, sr^¥ si’t 5n?i 9i% i ^ 5 ) 

f^i:^^ll5i^ ?P?i, ^ 1 «!t^ >f*f ^f^?ii 

^ SICJl ^11 CT5151 ; 

'|S1 I >2ff^ MfJl ^twi iSS[- 

^ 5f^?l1 ’?T?I l” «£tElSlC’1 ^5^Jt5=l^tW ’ttf^CsT'Q, t5t? 

"5i^ cw^n ^!i 5ri I 

Slt^? *1^'^ C'Sf?! 'Q ^ 1 

^sraj ’T^Jitc? ^5itcif? 

511 ®f%5tC5; /Sitsitf^pR;^ 

■^jt’^01 I 5it^fc^R nc% 

f5['^'^«t ^^5It3 ■ '3^ ntc? 511 I ^wsw^ 

^ 511 ::^? bRf^ ^TO>aF, 

W?(C^? ^H515{ *1^51'^? ’l!%U 

^^51 ^f?U® 3^??? I fef C^5|Srt3i '51S1% 

c^ 5it3i ’iM w — ^ «t?:^ %*ra/^gt. 



^rit ^Sltisr? fsi'lfl?!! fwc^ 5I‘^< 5i^< I 

Sr-nc^l ^ ^tl«t ;—#f5tlt 

*ff%5 #r^iTC^ 5f5Jt5gW ?1%?lfCW i MS 

f^m MS JJtSJ^Mgr CTM311 I * 

nt^tm ^! c^wc^ mm ^fi?[i i 

^tus ^r«l?lft CT, ^5l 3?ti:^, ®f?j 

5(! I ^'St?! ^ 'Sf^ri ^51 m ?i1 I t^tc^ 

^f?i?ltl ill, 5IOT 3^ill?IM3 Cfff^C^ ^rt?( I f^'iS''*! 

5IC?fJ C^f^CMS C^CSlt, ?[f?1 

"Jte.,” ®t?1 “®i5ie.” 3?t?i1 I =^«. 'Q 

^f?11 C¥?;5T I 

fiiMijI i f% m 

5tf35? ’tfl't® ^tUS ’ttCWi?, 'SM? '5f?[’®. 

C^fii f^W*t ^1 .i?tt i nuw. ^ 

Jfsitsrf;^ 31^^ iiC? I ^?I 

— ^i^c5il t^H ^5if*(ti? ’ttra i ^^c«t •^f%- 

iit?!! ^1 nr?l® <J9^ '«is'^w 

^“Ste, CT i?*® W i!C5— t^f'S CTI i 

(logic) 5^ ff gl, MS ®r?fc®? 

CWRc® C’tCsit, ill *ttf^ 

ill I ^tc^ra ^C®— 5}|W?I, 

?tl1 %dil ! “m^^ *t^jt?l *f?lti? ilt^llCll’" f53, -<\ 

t^®j f^^*t cm I 

» '3[; ^,-, 51 '9.><9;;i: ■ 
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’?# ^tw; c^c?'^ '5ttf$ ?!t?:’i!f, .ill 

'srtiit^ ^^ij ?ft?f ( m% c^l 

31?:^ ^i^ws ifeft;? I w, 

Jfs, 'Q ®13={e,— ill ^f%f5lC5l I .iltWC’lt 

■^IW .il^^! ^ ‘i!tl%l’ ’f?!'! ??1 I *ilt <2t¥t{:?, 

■AW ’IC'#, I 

^CSJT, ¥fl?ttflC5Isi I f^- 

.2IWt^ <2t'5tl ^W*f-'^t^ ^l^j, 

CW^S^iSl ^lul ^{^5T ;--^=if«(T 

«tft<S ?t?[l nfei^S !— W5fC®? 

€t5!i-c^^1 cw^ f^?it c’t?! ! f^i:?t«( 

^ I ii5R f^, ^c^i’ici? stc^fre .ii^^ ^1 ^Tf?tt^ 51^1 

^f??i1 ?fl^tCf5T I 

'Ift^t? =fti '2fff%? 3?|^itc§ ii^“^ refill 

ii^?, ^^^1 firaf^ra w w ’si'®t^t^3^ 

1 vfil^i;^ ’^cJinr^ 

^fl?1 ^tCf i? ; tt?tl 
^*1? ufi^tl CT f^rst?r c^t^f ’’^H' 

cw ^51-^, 'sit^t^ 

?fei1 ^1%!7SCf 51 I 

JT^511 C^rw, C«2tw 5?tt I 

iSf^-^ff 1 tt3?t?r '^’1?! ^C® ®t^e. ^8 

3^5tC5 . #t?t? -Sff f® C5®51 f^¥t«f 

^tcwi >4^ ^tr 5ii?itt ^5®^-®^ 1 5rrsi^-®tCTj ®tc^ 



■^1 

^ <2ff r^ I ‘Sff f^, isif f$ ^f^il 

^t«r?{ 51^ i d^t 

jUiticii I £fff%-c^ft:^, i55f! ^ranj '?tt?:^5! i” 

‘^^^-sftf^csjf, <2rff3 ^t^i 

STf'NC'^lt^ 'ilt 5lt?ltClS[ I sjf^l 

I ^*Jf««t1, iStf ftwtC'Si ^JHJI 5?? Jil ! 

'2ff ® CT,— 'Q ^ff«^ ^H^^- 

5J^‘2t^ra f^?tl CW'^l Ctf^F ; pFl ^Ptc^s C% 

^tc^j mm 

51 1 f%i, ’mt'nti citr mn ^f5i ^®i m\t 

sitltt tt5tl JJff 

I «Itastl '<3 

<£f^M-^n lf5!l1 fic^*t ^11 5^11 ltC¥ I %®t^tl ^ 

^11 Pn;^*( Cl— 1% '2{¥tci 5tc® 

oq^ ^Is ^*11 'Sfl^tl #fl-^5®CiJi fi^t*t 

?^C® ’ttfetCf ^1° f%liC’^ 11 ^ 5lc® 

^€.*1^ 5^lt'«, nw=^^ ni^ncil '£tf®5f^licn fell ^flll B^ll 
lt^C®Cl ! 

#tcii icn 'Q mm icii it^ ^flit’s, ^ 

^Pf¥ I ’5R5g cUfWf VQ TSptCSIl W’l® 

#t5tc® iflltcs, fel f®Pl ^ !1^C'« '5?!^.® 1C51 I W’l®. 

til® «1 ^fllt ’^Ifcis, gem C¥tl '5tl=?t^l It^ ; 

^fl vfl^lin; fe5J flt^m 1^1 ^nci Itfelt^ 

'W^C®! fll® lint^g^l 5^11 efeltci I C^tl fl^tlt #t5tC¥ flf® 
^ItCl 11 ; fell fl^l Itn I “itlL 

ifeitc? ; ®^’t ^m®i ®tie, 1^ «ititc® m’lti ^tocf i” 


^f^US 5i5I< SfC^ 1 «9 

^■5f®., ^sSC^l ; f^l C^t^i 1l^t*{t mifm 

jfisti c^U '^tc? ^1 1 <2t^tf%^ %‘i- 

tfftl f% <£[f f?, '$t5l free's ^tfl 
m I 5f^T ^'=\ ^1 tt!^?ti 

C^?I, 'slfsifOT? ^t?!l I 'Slf^t?, ^fw 

^1^51^1 5!CSjj ?t?ttl1 C¥ft, CTt 

<^•^55-71^1 lilt wt^t <2151^ '^t^l 

31^tc^ ^Wl?I1 I W 

lilt's m\ 

31^Wlt =^t^ '« ’Sf^sfJT^ iftn I lilt 'Stt^ltcff? 

Jil 1 ^?it'€, ^t?l ®i=^$ I 

^1 ^ft^itc;? ; c^t^i wt 
3Wi ^it’t ^f^?rl *?ttf^i:’« ntc? ill ; f%i ^t ^f^?il 'ttffg 
file®? lii^^i Ji^t 5itt, t?i ^?ii ^rft?;^ me? ?1 1 

?fw tM? f?^e*r? ®jf^? ?i lii^p ?ft?ii ?fi?i m'Qi\ m, 

^e? ^ 's W5tc« c=ft5it c^ff ?fc^ ;— f?sr‘i?®te? 

^^e,-?ien ^t?i m®s? i f^i #^^1? t^t? ^t^t 

cnt?®l t ®f5t€, ^?e3ltc?? ii!^^»f m® ; ft^lt? '®lf® 

^ iii^t°N*t lilt ^f’le^ '^^t? ?t?'^ ^f??l ?ft?tef )” f ^t? 
w*(5i ^5(jtc? ?3 ?^i?tcw^ CT, #t?t? i^te^j? 

C^^?i 37tm?I 'S[»*t sit^ <pf^?it(;^, 4^? 1w?j t^e%? C^t^f 
t?'§l ?1 mt i” ^t? t?1^ igc^? 

«f? >ii?N ’I?e5p5tc?? 51'^'i 'St?, ^t ?ft?tci I 

f??lt 'Q f??c?i— 5T^”mf?f^is, 

'?Ff??1 me? i lilt f5i?'^1, 

iStf ; ??eii? t?m'f, ??e? m :3t«t^'tl ; ?tc?? ?i’ i 



«K 

uft-n?, mH I ^1 (71 ^^«i«!- 

i?i:5§ ; fjifs!^ ^151 5!#ft^ 

3|t^tCf I si^U- 

?ft?i ^%^§^ 

e‘\ 

?ltC¥ ; ‘^^-5^’ (Intuition) ^f5tC^^ ‘■s 

<^ftpn« ^c? I ^im ^\mim 

?1%?ttcf I ^c*ftnrs^?iit, 5i&i! 's f^fen 

®^'?( <2f¥t!:^ I 

«lfc^ I 

S Ii|^ C5^l I 

^¥5! c?tf^ ^r^^rc??!:— -^n,— ^ w '€ ^F§5 1 
n?5I-3W m<s. ^t5t?l 

®Tlt!;®t C^t^ CWt, #t^'8 

f^C«t^ I ^If^'S 4t C^t^ fw?[tl -"?[t?1 f%|, 

^t5i 3=f(=, 5ft^l f<p^ 3={;5^?f, C®C5fg 

®I°N»{ I” «fe5 

CT’iltCslt f®fi? ‘^5^’ («{(f5f) *tC^ £lC?!t?f 
,— 5!^^5t '®[f5I?1 ^f%C® 

»ttfii ^”s»ti ’?f$-f35?jt?i «ttf%ii, ^mjitc^ 

sicsij 'Q W5tC®^ «2[r^^ 

I '5|#t® #t?t? C«r ®t?1 

'8 '€ *ft^ ; C^tJ! ^ it 

-ii^sit^ m ^l%ii ‘2f^‘* 


»t1# 

'Si-NlI (;5}|^?[ ^}| j 

“CT MtiT 5!t® cs# <lisi-c^?[ m\imi 

f%|% 5[e.'9 ^tfW'S S!t^, 5(tt, 

^t?tt C^fsitC^ ^f^UStl I” 
m, '§sw-*t%— 

I “'Sftsiti ®rf!;f i c^itc^l 

CTt m «itfa^l, 

W X%1 511 l” '511’® c*fi %ti f^ll 

iti Cl, fimii ciit u^^ti 4?!— 
f%f%e. 551 ^tl I ifw C'^F^ icm Cl, ^®tl 

^cii i^i^i 11 *itiitr<fi^ci fi^itc^i ¥11 
5^itcf, '^ci f^fi 'f ¥ ^f%cii I ^«1 C¥i5i, ^imi-^ic^ 
I’^lCll llfl¥ ^lClt% lt¥11 flC¥*1 ¥flltcfl It^ I 

fllCl f¥^ if^ltl ^111 ^HtCll 

'5(¥»tl-ltW l^Cli 4¥ ¥11 iflC® I 

^111 ^*tCl Cl *a¥Clt^l S11C11C11 ^SC¥1 ¥11 if^ltff, ^¥13 
f¥ Cl^ <3¥Clt'51 ? ■ilfis ^?tl c£i^ll '¥°sl-flC»tl ? sit fllCl 
I'susw ^1 1 %®ti ¥i¥ti-itcii ¥11 'Site? “iff « !sitff m 

'« '¥111 ¥¥% if^ '¥ttl H^'ICSl ^11, ¥ltfl '¥tlltl 
<£t¥f^C^ l^'f ® ¥fll1— ¥fll1— ¥[tfl itll-CltCl ¥t*1ltC¥ 
fl¥tt^ ¥fll1 ltf¥ t” itltll^S, ¥l¥tl ltC3^ *11-®C¥1 
fl¥t*t ; ltf'« ¥tllC¥ ^flsC¥ '¥^*ttl^tl-liCn ¥111 ¥11 H If^ 
— ^litl ^fClsl Cl ¥1 lf^¥ itllCf, 

€mtl l#^l¥^tlt ’tflPtl¥ t C5^fTO¥ Cl 

¥tCf , l<-^lf§C5T itlCH 111 ¥C1 1 #tltl Cf C?1 1< 

ttltl li:¥l-fl¥^ lU-¥^C5fl ltl¥?Pl,— 
<SJ5-l'¥3-lf^ itllC^Il C®t^¥ I #tltl Hfltlfl¥¥?f 1^%1 
stM? W1C¥ ¥tf#tCll ll l^ltl Citric ¥fll1 CH I ^itltl 



^ZW? <2t^ >^f%? f5?W^ I 

^»fc?i *tt^1 'srfcl I *4!% '$t5ti 

^tt%*t^ C^, ^SIJ^ 

1 'S 

I %3t? 5ic^, ’^^is 

^sit? cfff^l ^C?; ^t5it? «>f^5f. 

'^tCT Jil f 

^5T 5[?,?it5t fwiiti:^ 1 

mn "<3 '« ^°x<sfm c^t^ii i sjrt? 

TTtf^ '« '2rr^5ii ^1, ^ 

'^f^ttip^ f^^tH -s «r^-5f“s’?Mc5’^ ^tr^i 

^-m '®i?tt< ^1 1” ?feitcw, 

1% ? >1^CTt?C¥ 

^f? 51^^^ *tf3:gt®i '8 ^%w^si ^1, ^c? '®[«<*t 'Q 

<1t’1t5?C't? ?l?11 ftvst?!, 

n^W5t?[ ^e.->2f^f^?JWf 'srfi JfCs^fS? 1% f 

t^1 C?'«rtt!ltCf CT, '8 'Sl^Jt^tC^? 

2i'®t^?tfefi ^dj, c^N'hs c^t^ ^t^*i ^1 

^ '8 ^'5t?1 b{^^ ( t®, 2}^!% C^R'St^) '8 

^^r.? '5?'$j1^ 5?tc^ litter ;_t5<{^^ #tf^l ^ 
jpgc^ mt. f5{^t?*fft:< 

<2tf<j^i I <4^ m 511 

^f^l ®?3Jt6tl*lTll— l5l ® ^ttl ftl^ ^^1; 5J11- 

fic*tci, fic*(l ’Sl'SJtltCll 'S '5I«{C’^ WlCll fic*tl iSfClt®?! 

51 1 ^«r*$-ic*t fin-’^sjti 111 51, 

C^151 '«lltcil ^tf^Cll '8 <2tcit^ 1 




'«0 

^?ii 

?itn ^ ^^*Jj, 'Sim^ €mt?i 'siMN 'Sftcf, 

— #f^-^tc;^t ;— ^t?l 

^r^wt^sf— ^4^Tr*i® I CT 

C^*{'S I ^t^^t'?lt'Q 

5!t^ ; f%l W fw^i 5Ti CT ^ft< lli:'® ^tfl^^C^, 
i4^?'5{t^5[ ^<^1 511 

SIC? 1 33^1 ■^{'flC^l’^^, o9^t^ =3J^S 511:^51 ; 

?i1 S!tC¥ 511 I Slt^l^l ^WJltC^ ^<^-f?[^ti 

C&^l ^fec?; 5JC?(J CT 'SitC55r, C5ll 

si^-'^f^ '4^fff5! 5it^i:?ji 1 ^tw ?ifi?i 5{^;5 (j frm^ti;^ 

tg5;;j| | sif^c^ 5JCS(J 

>il^Sl1 ^t’ ; 5lt^^ cgs^sf ^CSf '®5f^2,r 

5rtf^«u ^i\ ^1'« ^1' I t%i, 5it*(t^'=i«s 

^ts.^% CT, C^fSl I^W ^l!pJl-5ItS15lt<«’I^t5T 5i51C!I 515IC5, 

^t^5itc^, ain\ cff5i c^ 

5rt5i^t^ti;^? 5?csjjt ^511 '« f^?it?[ ^<^1 «iti;^ i 

c^ ^“#1? ^?ii 5f%itcw,~iiit 

C51^ *1tC1l I W5te. C^ CT ^tC57, 

c£1^^1 ^^1, CT ^t%-51t51^ CTt 

^fM'\ 5151, itft^tt f?i:*l^ 

CT3 1 *51^-51151^ 5fC5(J 

'sit^mH ^t^Ji -stf %*ii:i wi 5it^ ^%i 

5it4it^®t 5it*si;^i «!tti;^5i | 

Iftwi '5iipfi:*f ?t?ii 5it*fti®i 5iti5^ ^f?c!5 

jftJjst I yjtJjt?«l ftce^ ^^Iltfw^c^ 

^%?i1 'f f^c« 5i5i< I 5{t?i nc^ 51^^ flutcf, — 

Tt?i ^ ^ =fr®^ 'sinc^^f 



^ ? 'iit ^Rfr?[ 

i^tfe, 35^51155 ^ fWlt 'Stsfri? i sf^lll f?[?itCf | 

? w*t ^?n:*i ^(cf I 5it^^- 

?tCWJl ^^Cl, '2rt%t5fJ W’fC®! SFSl-f^^tC*!^ ^Cir, 

\8 'Sitci 1 <2ttftat®fJ ftf®ll 

f?^tc*t mm mw\ wrf 

f^?ltt C*R ?1 ;— ■^<®1 sTf® 

^5^^ Cffte *1tt — f%f^ f^’ltC® 

*rr^, cwc^tfs® ft® 

wftc® ’ift,— tf5tl Wf?1 ^tft^Tft^ 'Q <lft^®l 

'8 5J1?%^1 Ji'^tft® ®t^'lC5^ ^f^t^^t?, ftft 

®f^C®l 3T?,i5ftC5f ^ftltfe^ I m “tt^ 

ftft <£f^ m'^z^ ®w^ii ft?ri, '5%^ 

’I^^t'T '5ltft?t1 I «lftc*fc% '5J®JtFtC?R 5[f5® ^t^®, 

®ft^e. ^ftc®tl I Ift 'Q Sift® 

ft^tc*t^ ’tft®, ftsff^ I 





=^Ti? c^Ntu «t5i 

*1^ c^H 

CJfl fs^ >ii^^ f| %®11 

! (i) c^t^i 

c^fii Jir<pc^, ^151 ^tc5i 

?f??It 1 %®T¥f? ®(^*JJ 'iit ®!C< 

<2fc?it^ ^i:?fs? 5^tt— ^f^'« ^ **itc^ I 

^sitt? 'SIstB 51W5I?! 

^t5tCf, 5;C^ '2{C^*t ^C? ^\t 1 (k) 'sitfW^^ 

n?CTt^ 'Sltnsrt^ W.^ 5Te, 'S ®|Jie,,— ^ 
®t^C¥l, f5(?Ft^?ii— ^r^?r? ^f??ii,— i 
»ff%5 f®f5? m<K f^*tf*i I 

n?ic5f’^c^ »t% ^1 'srt^t^ ‘f^^^’, ^1 
^5!r ?rfi I 'sjcf 5jt?ii, ^c?? *ff^, 

5rflt^ ^C*f ^C^ST ;— >il^? '5I=^Tf? I ^®t?I, 

'iit »ffe ^ ^^m *1?;^ f^c^ "f ^1 I C®) 'Q 

C5®5[, <^ff® '8 — (il #t^t?{t 

® I C5=[^5f^ >4^ 5?tfi ( 5i?(i '« ) 

^511 I (8) sh:??, sjt^ii »r9[ftt f® #i?itt 2?t?;® 

; c^5? sfl, ®r^ -stff®? ?iu» ^^- 

?5’1 ft^C^ ^5T1 5t?ltCW I (a) 

5lc® *tit5r??i-®^c^ ^f?fi ?tc'»{ ^?ii, 5?t5it^5 

m ^\ 5i»^ %® ^%i ww 

<3{5*l 'SRg'^® ^WCW? 

*1?®® m S1 ; ®’«f5( 35OT %?l1-^?*=*1?t?[ ’^'^1 




Tqfjg 'sitsitcw^ 'ffl I C^jt?;?^ 

f^WtsT '«-^W t?1 5|t!it?|5I Jli:? I 

fsi^t^ #t3itc¥ ’lie? =11 ; 

’iw t?i ‘f?®i'S(tir I c^^«i 

‘®}f?W!-^t?lf »1, >2|5§^ 

I -illsfiC^^ ^t?I1, ^S’^r 'S ll?l1 ; 

Wt?1 5T5it6i^ 'S C^It^tSl^^sl 

^1 1 (b) cilt ®f?lUSl ^r’te. 

^t% I CW^fl ^n, ; 

<a^-5i^i 'si^j— sf^s, ^1 <fi^1ic?f wik 

^f?i?it'« fsi^tlt^ 

’It^l I t?Ot«f, ’if^^ 

^l^si-^'SJ m M^l 31^^ '5!:^ 'ltffc?5 

51^?I fetC«(^ I 

cm ^^5(t3F— C^fsT 

^t'«Ti1 I i^, 

>l1w CW'^I 5^1 I C^^Sf,. 

mi f^C*1 iSf?IV'5it^tW ?t?11 ^!li:?I5r, C5it^5T'^5l 

C^?5I fst?? ‘f?^’ ^ ^lut? I 

?ti:^ mub'^ ism<=t ; 

S1?5!t<-^ ^tl'^ m-^ ^®Il ^t?«l ^5ftt 

^tgf®fj cw’«tl ’5[t?[ I t£it TO 

?1 C^t^l ( '5lW3[ ) Jitt, t5t^ C¥t5| 5ltt, 

t?1 ^t^lSf ^1 <£i <£(^1? 'Rcftff 

5(^t ent^*! cff’«n ^rf^c'sci ct, 



^fs^iji, ^^r5[, ^?r«.(:^ ^if^ii 
51'Q51 stt I >*ltf%?!tt 

STt^S ^f?U5 3T55< I m°s 

fSf%% '?ttf%?l1, <2|f8,— lilt 

1 W '^Ifs?^! ^t?itc^ 

^f^C'S ntf%^, CT OT*t, ¥t51 'Q 

C^, lil’'!^? 5Rtt 1 (71 ^’Itl W’l«. 

=^1, ^°s^U =^1 ; C¥^ ^*1!^ S[ta I 

'« £tcff?:*r 

; tf^ ii^t^ 'SI#® c^t^ ^lM.^ I mz^^ 

'8 ^v5 W*1?[ ft'f H I 

^tc® lilt 'W^Te- SI ?itt ; tsl ttStW si^?jfe I 

£f?i?lt'^’?tc®'8, 3^ft® ^t ®f5te., #tst?t 

'Sl^t?! ^HZ^ I f^r®-¥tf;?f, ®tStC¥ ?tf®?11, 

nr^a ftf6§F-'»tc^ I tsi ^si-5it?it^t- <21'»T^ I 

“s?5fe,c^ ^<Ji1 s^,— -'^rfsti ^1%;'^ lii'g^ 

»tt^i-'2t*tHl <2f’?® lfs?lt(.§ l” <2rff f®^ 

Jir«rra«i I f^c<it«f, 

'sit3R«i #?ii nfa*tf®, ®?c®a 5 r;sij is^fcn'^ 'si^'Sftn^i, 

C'^^l I “p^, ^f?f, ^1^, SIt^T*f, 51^1 

'8 '|f'^ ^8 lilt iSJfl® 'Slfsit? 1« “tsl 

n^ic^i’^cii ,2(^1% I c?[ wr^i tstil « 

f^f® ?ft!iti:w, ®tsi ^^'aw’sic^'g ^ <2rf f® i” 

i2tf ^ C®t9|J ^1 C'^!! ; t3?1 stc® =^®I ^-twSW ; 

®tStC^ :55[1 ?it?l t” nm ^ ®I’t<Il 5ItS|^ ^ «2tf 

-SfS*! >fflf l|f|-?ft'^% 

^p^it ®tsi ^c?! ^jWt ^fm\ ?it?i I 

“sif't’TC'il 5IWI >£ff?I^ ^ CTSI^T «I%1 'gtc^ CSlt^'^, 



“ttSt 

‘®i“N*t’^w I TO ‘^?»}’ 

“fc^i ®f?f ^iHn ^c?|5i I '2tf '® ^°*f ; — 

sitt, '$t5t^ '®i\*t 

'5!^*t, <2tf^ '5(°s*t ^INH 

'5lf®C>2i® 5|CT I 'ill C<F^s1 

'5i°*t ;— 

5?j;s{J'q '5 ®^jfe,_|vf^_-%gl I ^ 

<2rf^ ; tm, ^1 

nf?f5i^ fl^t»i I Ji^Tfr®, '©w 'sit'in ^5fl m ^ii i 

ti®?f ■'8 Ctfi^ fjl’lt*l "ffw?!! 5=15 5f^5tl « t?tc^ 

5^ 5f^!l1 5f551 «TO51 ^5 I '^f C^m 'il^^! flf^ ’ifiisit*! 
5! *lf5C51';f ¥T5=l-5Jft% 'Q 'SItCl ; 

^3^ 51 5^55^ 'il¥^1 f5f*l^ =5ir^t5 51 ^finsiVf 'Q f5^%^ ^5 
5fl¥rci i <211555, 5C5t55 'Q ^555 C55ti:5 =511551 ^55^15^1 

#15 5ft:5 »tf5f5® ; l5t ^551=1115 ’5f5f555 55^ I “'2(ff%5 Tffl^ 
5t5tl ^ 1555 '2tf f%5 C5T=e5l ?t5l 51i;^, <^15^ |5l5 C5 5't 
51 =S!5S, C5tl5i:® W5I cJf55, '®t5l« '® '2(ff^5l c£{'®t555®S l” 



1 £ff ® 

?jtc^, ^®fW51 51“s5[f?;^ ’^S ^^1a[ <3ttf%i:'®^ 

5K ! f !^?11 ^f^C«1, 5jt?it^^t? fi 

5t'C5T,— ^WCW lf5?!l ^1 I 

^rf^c? ?rttc^ I nfilBfw #in^ 5?wj, 

^<^c*i ^us ntc^ i?i 1 #r^ 

^f?C6§w^ C5%1 CT 

^W«, 5ii n{tc®c5, ^i^^rR- 

f «t?tU5 ^\ C«f)r5C^C5, ®ftC??f *ilt 25tC?f 

5R1 1 sfiit ^5ji Sift ; ^mt? 'srr^twti W's 

c^'9 355;3lt ^Ic'® '5[5f3Ta 

^%;®?:w I >ilt W5te>'8 '5?5!^t{%53C'«f, <5<®t^tC®? ftfC^, "Slf^itST 

^51 5f%?(TC5 ! ®C^^ CT, ^- 

ifjft? C^’f ‘4^?. >£ff f®^ '« 'Sf^ I 

^*f5!tc^ '®[yi°s'«fj ^ir.»t 

TOtJl ^f%C®C?a[ I #®r!I, #f® ^^UtCf I 

f¥^ !3C^? ?tC® Oif%«l, ^'fCWTf^W- 

^'s.n^ m i f^, ?i“s5^tc? ‘Sic®!^ a 

^1 <^f^ ®t?1 filfeRf ?tc® <2?t^ 5IC5? ; 

<2fff®? *(f%5-c5rfC’f I “'2tff®l !i35?il 

^f?C® ^t«(T 551 ; «2{f^ f^ltl fsil^ l” 

Itc® ^1? f^®t^ 11 fallen ^fic® Its ? %®1 

ifsiltc&i— wtii #ti '5^^111:^ ^^#1 


*{1# 


; 'Sff 's f^?Il >2ff ^ Wt?tl ^'£.’1^ l” 

iSt^l ^t!I1 «ttc^ 1 5JC«(J^ #f^ 

=5[f%^; <£tfr^t t “ffCl '« sil^t 

^?U5 ’Itft^ltcws^ i f^f'l 

^fsistci^?— C^t^I C(tC5i 

c^, «*ttf%c^, c^tH 

> 2 fsit*i 5lt^ ; CffC^ C^ ^flCs 

^*«t1 i?lll ^t°s '« 

^fiiiitt <smn ^11 OT? 5it?itt c«w 

5^?il . **tti:^ I ^i^i^tic® ??[— fm 

<if?iiit <3^^ '^'i-TO 

i” CT 51^51 ^tc^j 

'« CT 

>21^11^ ^JHJI I v|t3?t^ f®f^ ^51^ «< 

f?f® ^%®C5S? ”— ^Tsif^SW >i!^ =?C51?f ^Jt«IJfl 

CT,— 

m'S ^,— l” %»t^ CT WT ^tci— 

'situt sjt^t (^^^1 ), felt? ; 

f^r? mzm nt^ 'Q 'Q ; a^^t's f$f? <i??t^l ?f%?i 
?it?it® i”— ^f?11 'sjsf ¥f?ltCf?— ‘'2ffi%- 
f?ft^ '^'i-?tc?tc^, 

f^ifsFF ?i ^?“n 't??tit if^n f?i:^ ^?1 1%^ ^itc? i” 
tftf'S »5nin ?1 

'StUlt’t OTf^ltt, C?t? nt?1 ?tl ?1 1 ?”N?t?- 

* The ultimate particulars as the basis of individual distinctions 
in the self. , . 



(^cstn nfci I “ffsr, 

«fffif i£sm, -^n^ ^¥51, ^C^'S flsjfsf, ^tCI'S ?!tff ^ 

'sitsi^l l%ff| l” ?<5d ^ 

^C® Itc® f®^ ^f??I1 Cf'*(tJ? ftlHf i” 

^TNJti, " f^®i ^fsT^gci 

i” %ntf^-C'®E:ff ; cwk? 

c®oft c®ff, '2ff ^ c^s[ cm 1 ®jt^i ^ifr® 

'®rNi I 

5!i ’tf'8?ti nf?#ir ^®ti ^f ® I 

w’jf I m I ^?ij, 

cwc?? 

f®^ I 

Ifj m-^ I ^1 

^f^p^c'i '^^^^ 5Tf5i<j 'si^?!® ?tc® '«rfc^, ®’^^ ■5i^?t'iitr®'Q 

%5t?[ I firc® Cf^ ?t!I1 ^5, ®'^fai 

TO A^ CVf5 f^f^f^t® ^?[ ; f%l ®e.5fr.^-5!C5f ^ ^ I 

A^ C?? 5tr®?l1 'Sit'lt <sf5®l TO I >2(^1^ 

^j ^vst^ W^'Q f^Wf^ ??1 1 ^RtCW^ 

i2tf f®^ HW 'Q -2ff5(t5(J^*t®S, ^ ^^^I-CelTC¥ 

**ttf¥ I (2K®J¥ RRtC5f^ 

^#f^® 5f'^yr°s=?t? «(ff%?i1 ^Ri c^rtc’f ^ 

® ®t?tCWl f% ’tf® ; — R^C5?? 

<2tC’St5 ^TO <ffil?ltriC5fs? C^— ‘^iH^tft ^WTf^' 

^<1® m =R1 ; ®M5l 'sraFC^ltC^ I 

Cf^ ‘Sf?*! ^flrgi '^itc'iitsif® ^f^c® 

I ^Rftc® C^R 5?1 ; ^^f®l ^1 ®fS(1 

<«ttf%i1 m 1 fm f^ft^® ^c^, CT TO %f® ^ n \ 
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“tfti:?? ^'^^\*l ^ ^\i 'iit 35^ ^mtwf ^-ii^ 

9|tC^ I SpC3? ^4$t- 

sltL'S? fwc^ '5j(2f5H ^^t'S **ttf^ I "S 

fn^-m Jitcs? 1 

^«tt^ Cfff^ I 



^5tC5f? -iR“s C?[ 

■Q nr^'eiW— ^ 55fiT i?i:5 ; 

^t3 I C^ ^)%11 C^r^f ??I, >^1 

»ltf»i51f!;«?l C^t®ff?I ? ^fif, C2r^ 'Q 

(stsfw '2tC^»t ^1 ®«fWiR 

®f?T? c^f^iti f 

’ia5l--*^^<?r, 5?5t ^?;'5t*JJ ; “ig^-5{^»^»f”-^fil\5 ’>f^5it5l5tf 

<2if%c^^ #t^c5ra ?rr?i i t^iti ^"^c? 

5?5f-51t®, *1^ I 

^^us f^^?r-^t^5irf^ 

»im ‘iit ’RR^-c*ftf'=i^-3i?i cfc^ *if?(5rf^»rt 'Q 

<i|@fsf JI^CSI^ ’ic^t I JfC?? 3T^55 

>£(C^f^ #lc^?t, -STf^ W-'SC? ^ Ifti 
C5^tc^ ^t«!t1 'SfClfC’t 

■4^° C>2t^ 'Q Wtll 1^?r5 Sfigi® 

^ww, Tmm C5^t?, n^sj-stc^j? c«f!i^? • 

^sr, '«t^ '« '^t *t% ^5?tf5f«tc^ 

fsif^^ ^tcf ^f%nrt 5?^ -iit »tl^^ ?til 

m<5 I yi^t#5 n^sf-igc'^ ^f5(t^%5Ta[-^C?r, 

CT ^f%C^ *ttci ; »% ^ gf?t 

<>(tc?[; f%t^1 ^^K'® CT 51^1^1; ®Wl%2ft?r fspiJi 
^f5!:®r.f, =^'5*tf%5W c^i^ '5ifs«ftc5l '5^’g^r.pf fw^its 


8^ *(flt 

I «T5ti ’fjs “n^t ^iit 

^tC^f ^ 

ifl?!tci I c^ j|i, mt 

21^ I '8 ‘2f1f^ 1%^ 1%^ I 

'-f ft?ll 
'5t'f*t 'srf^ftw^ ^’t's 'Q ^1^1 

nc® I %-Sl C^t^'tl ^f??ltci C^, C^t^I 

^°s»t'8 *lf^®JtWI J?;;? ; m ^°s’»[--^f2lt, 

2itc® 5j5i< 5?g I g=^ =^?l“s yfs,, f&e. <6 'Sit^iw 

I CT 3T^?[ f5<§ Mtc^ 

55s(jt^-^t^q <2{ft^ =gjt?i, fJi^J ;— ^ 

■sitcfitc^ ’?tii I %^t^1 w’gj 

(?i^ si’^^w, 

;— lilt WtO? 'f'^JI'8 f^gfi% ^1 

5ii I c>£r*i-^w tt§t^i c’tI^, 

c<2t^l ^8 *tf?!^< 3Tt^^ <pf^5l1 ! 

w’l C'sr^f 's CTVff?:% 

CTt ^twc< ^f5ic'® I 

ntta, OT'^rfc^i c^*t ^ % c^^Ji ^f%il ^*1!^ 
'51^4 «(Jts( '8 fcgsut? 5?OT 
14cit«)t ^ fet«{ '8 t?1, 

CT >2tfft5? I <21^!^ ^itCT 

®7t^'s..<2itf<?3 ?g, <ii^ ^c?, '^f ^ '^”5# 'stt:^ 

CT, «£ff®^^j, f^'^ ^8 

?lt«(1— -il'^f^ 2^t?tl ‘SIWI ^t^ft^^t?!’ t 

?it5J5Ii2t^t# ^1 1^ ; “C^t^I *t«t ^ ' 4 % 

C^t^llt ?1 >i| nstt ’fW CJll 



c^ft f^tui f^l%^ 
C^fi^ JTI^ ; C^R R’f, f^Clt^— RtSf^t#, 

?^!rl— ^jtFf 5 

I ^t^I, 'Q C'2l^, fsif fefi 

fff^ ^ItR I 

a 5!^5I 1%W 

RsR ^1 ‘fif^yft’, 

^t<-^ft?f, 'sfR’, c41R^ sjjR-«(R*II, lilt's Rtsi'i,— 

<il ^s>-?FtCST i%51 I ^’5f?-<£itf^- 

’^fC’f, =^ar, C^t^ <2|C?It5r%'®1 ^1 

C5^ ^f%?!tcf I ^ m c^, 3i¥c®T 

5it¥^j5it'5 ^R1 ^5, f^R Rtcgs^®! 

fl^T ctf^ I f®a[ ?jfe-5i^5C^ tfi^nr, Rsit^c^ 
c:^^^ ^ 5Tf«fif- 

■2f®tt^W ^ttfC<— -il¥ lt?1 Rlf^ ?ftf%11, lilt 

5iR' 5 srFRt^ 

fw5i, ^■sife c^ nf?i*tl%,— ^tH" I 

'« t^R«f <2f*tt^ <2f?f*R f^fit?;? 

Rs^tr '2f*tt^ Rs? f%S? '5lS(jtC?I f%tf%® '<3 ?JMR 

I R^tCFt^i tot %®R 

C®R C'f'8^1 5l?!tC5l fiw C?lR, to^ 'sr^f^RtC^ 

^ mu -2tOlf®f%'®l 
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■« a'ffe? 5ir.sfi c^ ^fkws 

5i5jj %1 ^t^'S Sti ; c^s? ^1 

C^ 51°s»!C?I^ 5|?lt <«ttC5p, 3=i^*tO? m 

fel ^%US 5t5 [ ^t^t'^'e 

**fc^, ?fi^tw?f CSfsj 'Q C^^l wt^j 

m?;5it?C^ ^sfJil Ffi I 





^5f!OT^ CT, C¥t5! 

^ SftC^ 5?) ; C^ 5?j 

7 \^ ^1 *ttftc3cf, ^■^‘1 ^ I 

5R???| m 1 C^«{- 

*t%5 ^tcf, >il^^ ^ f^%^ ^sitOT? '5;^S^?[j;c| 
^tC? I %5t!I C5ff^C® ^t'S?l1 ?rf?I I 

c?f c:?r«(5itc« 

5I5!< 5^, cn >2}^tCM t "Sitir, Wt^l 

'ill CT 33 ^^ , 

c^ «ltf%, c^tt <ii¥ <2f^t? mt^ I 

®(Nfi, ^n^ c=f ^3?i ^ 

sfCJff 'Simsttc^ ^Tt?(1 (7FC«1 ‘il?^ «2(ff®? f^?ltl 5rf?® 

^if%^ ?f%?il 'sfc^, 3iw 311 1 

’Bi^^tcsT c^ m\ ?i%tcf 

at^ fl^ ^to I -iit CT f^^ti- 

m ^31, t^tc^ ‘f^Sifil’ »fc^ ^fliltci I 

>il^ I}5I^ ^t 

^e.W’^ c^t«f «lta 3!5(sf ^1 51^4^ 

m\^t 59t3( I *ttst m f^^|3i *11^^ ^?i, 

C5^ C^, 3^1^ 

—T’^i^ *1H3ltlI-'®C'f5 f?3Pt*t 1 3^51^ ^ <4^ 1 f&C'^ 

»ff%5? 4a1^ 3I5lf^^ ^?I, 

3i^:^35^?il *»ttc¥i 'sjti, ?g, 

'5tf«(Tl1^^ ^31i(, ^W? t f5^t3l*ftl^5 W^< 'Slt^f%^ 





8-^9 

:^fi^ ^flf, 

f^Wl’ ^filll ^fl^ItCl^l ; 

^==11 ^ Mtw, Wf^l '2f6?w 

lilt ^t^tr lii^ti 

ft^iii I fet=f ■siciii 

cm; t5l C^ C?lN 

^?}t'S iii?^ ttti ^#1'$ CT lii^^i w '5fti;?, 

Sf^'S ■S(J!C^ >£|^« I t^ll 

CWl ^1; CfiT Jl1, 'STfu^al ntf? CT, f^^^*ffS[ C^ 

c=5t^{ (?[ ^P( J(C?, 

Sit^ftC^ TftC^ ^1 I ’t#? 

f^sj53 '®%?;?!'8 

^tsjtw? fs[r*5« c^t«( I *1W, 

XS ^’SCU?! ^f?*ttCT 

C5^1 I •it 'S^ 

'ii^ >2t^t? 5fi°NC?rfn 'si^ I 

“nf^^fst 's c^^l wt?i c^t ’^1 . ^?i’ — , lilt 

lilt ^^1 3?tlltCl I 55CT? lil^ 5it^«fj 

f5(;'Sl 9lt®— f^M-<2f?l'N--t¥^t^!Il fe ; 

mm ^f^'S ftc^ I . lilt ^?Jt, '5^-5^ ^11 W CWf^C'® 

nt^! Jltt, t%1^ tw^j Ijft Sue'S? i2}t<^l ®!5ftt?tfe^? 1 

c? '511^1^? ?C2i w’le^? 51 w ’iwt<c¥ ifi^ air.’^t 
f^?^? ^T^^^^ ?f^?it cfff^c'5 's %%::'$ ^te?,— c^it ti'st?, 

?f^? ^f®»tc?ltfe5e«, “r?’^^’1-W’f?” 5)tw «2ff5lf^sit'5 ?f??ltcf 1 
^'st? .iit c?, liitK’i '^t^iitfir^ 'fft^it's ^f^e's 5?tesi, 

5i^?l ^t'?[=? 5t?l «ttf%e« 5tc? lii?^ 

I C'f C5tt i2}5^? ¥f??J, '^t^'5 'fflll, ^Tf^^tew ? 

^t*l?ll C? 5{®jttc^ C^C® <1tt % ■^?c®fw ?1, ^51 





c?[ ; ^51 n-mm 

CWfC^ I ^ l|W 

%nc^ C^ CWC?^ 'Q tfsc^ll 'it^^l ^!lt 

«t?m ^n5ft^*i ^^Tii '5it5jiTl%^ 

3ff?Ittlj ^It^l 55pil!5tc^ CWHC'S *1tCl I 

«tc^ I 'Q >2i*{t^ 

IW^ /®fl, f?^ >8 »tt^ I f5C^^ C¥^5T i^'^- 

’ItU^ I 'Q f<[5t^-»ff^?l 

’iflJlt^sd ^t^“a)^ I yq^ »ft% f^5l '^t^ltw? 

^1 1 >il515? 

^tc^, ^rt^tc^ ^f«fjtf?[^ 

cwte 1 

%$tc« c^ c^rc’f^ "¥<*11 ’st^ 

I c^f^t5?[«i «iwfwnc^ 'ii^R ^«t cw^t^ii c??i 

5i([gt?ii ^si?ii '£it ^c«(j j?i *?ttr%i, 

<2fc^ ntf?, C^'«ltCT 

'^t m^-'m.’^^ ’iit^ t!^T^ 5tf^ 'srWcfr? i 

C^f’ll^ltC^^ ’S?! (i) CW^, Ifel '« 5{CT? f?^f^- 

^t^tus ntc^i (^) 

.fj^t^l?! ?1 '5rt'?l-C<PC3f f^ I 

(*) yp=*1Hf:{ I 

?[jr?i, <2f‘it^^^^tc^ c*nc^^ 'Si'm 5?f ; 

r.^^5! 5it5«:5(? m\ ^5fi I 

¥'5^'?!^ ’Tfs^t^*! ?rt?l 

Jlt^sf^, ismc*!? f%f5f (TRSn C’l'N^I 

Hi C^S( 1 <£(^1%-^^? C^5f 

WW$ ?!l1%® ; ^#f1 *^ff^U5 3?tc^ L '®rt^- 

^ ; 


?! 




8V *lt^ 

f’?? m\-^ 1 

(2}|^ ¥C®1 >2[“ff^ ?1f, 

m \ “jfsi'ft i” . “^t«i1%'$ ^fc^? <2(^^ c^^^^ 

■sic^d *'(^5itf ri ^t^t«. ^1%?;5T, *{tf%'8 

^35" 3F[f5^ lil 

m n I ^t5l n\tl^ ?tc^ f^gjf® ^t» 

C^t^! 5!tC®? ; C?r ^S'^'Q 

nti 5(1 ; ??1 3^?Rf^i( ^us ;— aN i” 

f^fsi^ (?S[t5tt51C*t? ■il^t^ ■5(t^’*JJ^«1 5!t| I 
#iiiTc^5i ~“f5^5(tc*fi 5?t3i %^it?i ^tc5 ; CTt^, I 

C^rf’ft^JtW 5(CTt^f%? tf5(5( f?[ ; MfJ1tC^m5(t?f >r5iI^W*f5I ?!1 I 
c^f^ 5(C? ; ^tu\ii 

^^c^rtf’rst 5(1? i” 's ^*11515(1 m^t's ^f« 1 

?jfe5f^i;*tc^?( ^(c^ «ilto'8, CTfnt®jtwi ^T5($ 

^«tc^ CW^ I f5(5l§tc?l '«l(f%(;5lt f5(f%?!t^ 

=^?1 5(1 ; ^?1c® ?fa!;5^ 5itS(C<R ; f%l f^C^? 5>i ?1 

>21^!%? ^ '^1 §!J 5(1 I . tfec’fl^ *tt5f5( =5it^:^s| 

51W— 1 ^s.^ 5ii 

5(1 1 1^1 '|?T5!l ^-11 

lt?U5 ’ItCl 1 tl^l511^C5(ttW’® 5111 ?5ll ^5®1 51 ! 

t51 fl&1l-*|g(, fl5m 113 51C5 I m\^ 'S hlfu CltCl ^5ll 
I ?5l 3^ *lfl^< ^^1 1 3^ 'l^Cl fk^l 

6113^1 5tCl^ 5(1 ; ^t^l »ttf%-^?:i fi(?(t[ ^^11 5lt?| I 

3^ltl 3? ^151 ^'S.*tl 5?C^, ^llcil ^^1’? ®11 

(Emotion) '« I’fiCSl'Q (Will) ^fl^fl ©filll Itc^, '3151'8 

%K1 Hi 1 ICIJ, ^tCS11C¥ ^51-W<5( 51 I 

'SR^ *tllMl ClHl 'Q ®(1ltl5(ti #15C5(1 11^ 

’Ifl^^ 51 I “flfl |%fl 'Q l” “fifi 



fwif 'S'Sr^il l” 

'sit^ri '5if5??1 nff%, 

Wtf^?l1 ST^C^tl ^IC^I lil^t ■^^ ^Pr,15^ I 

■site? ; f%f^ ■5)tiT^-C5{^t?[ 

JItl I 'Slt^ftPfa Sf^CJS? '®(:5jf:^»i^ 

®ISf JRC? I 'Sjfsitcw^ if^ ^ ^#ft^ t^5tc^ cgsi-filsitCfil ; 

!5it5^j;«|\S C55l-£t5(t(t nf?[5lf^'$ 3?1 I ?i€i8 

5!1 ; ^^e<'e ’srf?! 5?1 ; C^Jf ^\, f^5lt“t MJ f!% 

'S I CT ^?11 

%'®cs, f®^ mii c^ts[ m\^ I ^t°sf%^, 

'*!|'8 ^t^f I CT ^CT? ^CS«f 

^t?itcf, cn ^ I w%5i, c«ff-iit"fs[ 

5^1?l1 ^fl ; ^ ^fi:5f nt?11 ^ C\ C*!^ 

^?I1 'ilt 'Slt^ftw? CT 

(2ff%il^, '3tlj*t ^1*1 ^^UNeftf f >ffc? !il I 

Ii|^ CW C^, ^C5® 

'il^ ^2f3Tf !^J ■giF^ 
il ;— “’I??? ^^3 
'S f331-!^t5l *tf^ 5t?t3 l” 




(Sentiment) ^tCf, 

^?;*t ?iTf?F, '®f^5it< ^1 

mtt ctI 1 <«%— 'S ^’t ?^!5 fS^; 

t?! I CT «tc^l ?1 ft®? 

<2t^^ 'sjtc^ 51 1 ifi 11, 

It^ll ^^rcil lf5« ®ini It^Cll ^Wli;^ Itfl^l CWl, 

111 ^5tl <2t®tci 'S^lfci 'Q It^Cl 51 ^11 ^5t^ 

l#tl 5ll1 ^1 I’SU-fBC'l C'£fl 'S ^1 

^ftf’fCl, ^5tl '5’^*ttl #ri1 Itc^ 11 ; Cl "Sltnil 11^ 51; 

^t^ltl lft< l4tl 1C«JI 5t!11 ^C\5 I >£lf^ 5^C1 fuft® 

CiSJl it^lC^ Riel’ll W*fCl '^Cl I 

5(#t, tffe, flltlj ll?C<?llt t5tC^ lit! =5lf5(^tl ^51 

It^ I ^^l'?ff«<S{fCll 'Sl^l'tl, llltcil fill 
^Cll ,— villjfiT Clll ^1^1, C'£iCl ^t^-Wtl Cllin ^ftl 

1C5 I *1C11 Dtl '^sijlicn 5p^>2(Vf 1 f^l C^5 

C^5t5tC^ l^tC*1^ ?F512tW ifHI ICl ICll ; — C^l 

11,^5*11 ^^1 HCn ’ifllfl^; flC®?l ¥1=^*^ 

iflll ^f%5 51 I 

^^-•Slt^f .fttfri; '51'ttC^l ^C# ^5tl ^11 

'2t6§l 5ll1 lf51tCI I ^*lfllC? 

IC’tlW ^'Stl i2t^l5tCll ^*tCl flC*tl >21^11 fl#< 

^fllfC? ifsTlI ICl 51 1 ^’^fllW 111t”StCl flf^'^C^ 'Q 

Cl flfl'® ^teS?, ^t5tl^ ICU -415^1 

’^^tll Iffl^tl a^\ IsfiiltCfl I ^^fllCW flfa S.^ 

lfll1 lf4^, f^flt t^tl— “%f^lt^Cll C^ SifrflCll C^®?,” 




•?^” wc’f ^tutcf I faf^c*!^ 

•gfe^ft'S f%^ 'i]f^ ^f^?ltr.l5? CT, 'Q ^ifsi M3 

m\ 7(t^ >ftr5f sft^r.^ ^1=1 c^tiR f?^-^fii otRc^ 

^ fftC?? ’ItCi 1 

'Q C<2i51 ^?F, C^ltt 

3?!?;^ f®^ ; Ss <ii^^ «t «f f^fk^ I C'm 

(Q '^t3Tf%!, C>£i^t”^OT? w?ll ^ 

sri c^^i, ^ic^ij c®w-i^ *^tf%itl 

^t?l I 'siWC^fl ^t?!, C'SJC^'S ®t^ ^Itffc^l I 

^filTlI, C^ ^^?I-C^tC«J 5lt?ll 

?rtii, c^ c£if^l 

I ’^^51 Sft^'TI ^J^it«, ^1 C^r?ir?| ? 

*1^SK^'S? '8 ^"ftr 3T'®*1, JTftC’*!^ 

Hm c-^ ’M‘\ ^cf I 

^5j-c^?Rl, «im5r-<2ti?rfj[ 

C<£f5l '5[^^tC’l^ 

I m^\ c<2t5it^i?r, fr?t? 

'sitf^ '®ft5iti ^fi?ii 'sitw nfeitff, 

cn C^ttf'l®^ ^tC51 5l1; 

^Icsi ; #t?tc^ C<£f5lt”5l'f 1 f#t C>2fC5)^ 

W?lt^ f&^ f?'?ir^® ^1; C^^«T 

®t5I^tf5iC® *’(tf? <il^°s tf5t?t 5?«1-®CS1 
’Itfl 1 yi*gC’«f >il^s( CVf^®t?^ Wtl -^1] ^tl I ®TI, 

CW?®1 ^S=^C? ®tf%?l1 ^fsi^tc^'— ! sitfst 
(St^^ ^f??l1 '^f51C®tf, CT fw?l^ f^«t*f 

l” 




S'® 
f:ii:i|, uQ^ 

f^is? 5[“s5t[ci ntc^ m \ >tmsf*-ici 

^ra!ii c^C5^ I f^iir 

^lc®cf , 5R1, ^fCW ! 

C^tw-Q, ^5!C?il ^^■^ ^5?t?f '€ 
'Stsl^fSll m, "^flC? ; 

C^J? 5?1, (7f 

<2fi^®i ^\ 51^1; tmtl f^*(tw 

^?te.-5TtSfC®?IU CT, 

?il, ^t5t Corn'S ^ ^'s.’^ttvfj? m I 
^ vgs^^t? ?F5!-C ^^— ^ ^?fffet'S t? I <J9l 
^fJltfW’fC^ '5!t*^t 5-1lC^tft ^^11 5I51?ra '8 

^%1 Sitll, f^C^tsi-nf?5f?l ^\WS ?1!— «®it5it^ 

^1 f5j!l 5^tt ;” ^t^t?,— C^ ^W, CT ^srn 

i” fmn t 

f^ttiR 5Rll ®i;8, ?lt«(t^'l-^tc^ lim <s;\ 

'5^ ‘ii^i ^•’11 "^511 i 

'« ^t^fc® ^<®1 '^(tcf, 

®f%5 'Q «!lti:^ I *5<®1 ^tc?^ 

•SKM ^55 5(tl*n ^mtw^ ®®'ll 

^c® ^1 1 ^nn ^<?ti 

C'StC'si^ »( I CT '^'Q, 

^ -sif® C'sm ^fic® i 

f^c*{^ c\ <zimt ctr i 

f^lfsi i #t^-5F5fe« 'S ^®-5f?f€.C¥ 



<f8 *1^ 

jfc^v ^t?m, m, ^rc^g 

'6 C«t^1 I i2ttf 3=1^51 »{^|;?fr 

Jifiii ^?ii-jf“<>trpt¥ ‘C5t^3i’ ^[tcsi w^!i «i^i, CTt 

•^15:^ 3IC3t ^f%C51^ 5f^C? 3l1 I ^ f^f^ 5!C*W? Jift, 

f^l ^ 5[^?f ?tc^'s !* ^^1 1%!;*!^ ^f^il 
CT, 3T¥5T >C?3I I 

51W #f?f?[ C^R m^t ^ ^Rtft« 

^t?t f^f^I f%3iC^ 3[|?;® ^fC^5{ ? 

5ff§^ #t5t?:^ ^1%?ii 'HCJ? 

^t5tc«'s #t5.tc^ ■^tt!;^ *tfff;;^ m i 

^tCW'Slf^^ ?lc® I f%i^, !2fff® ^1 

’T’MC# RtfR^li, i2tf '« fq?!^ ^ 

1 tt5t^ 1R51 ^t?[T^— •il^t'll-C^^— 

Rt^i^ff '21^!?:? 3?titcf— “sifsiti::^^ 

ll%C^ 

ntr?(c^ i” '5i{f»,ft^ 

I 3ii;*o^ ot^^i fall's? 

Rts[^l 31^51C^ '»t?f^tfel *«lff^ I f^iR >£rf® 

'lt?t^ 3I(R ^Wtrn R1 ; fR?i'® 

1R5(C1 1 #t5t5 CR^ 

‘C^H f t^’ ! <2t^tl <£t«t5I W i 

ftsf'«tl^t 'Stsi^TCRJl l” n?C31tC?I5 RSf-ftgl'® i5^C^ 
*^tC^ =R1, ??, — 

^5^ I ^sf^, ??( ^*t, W?I? 

>2|^H ¥C? I 55, tl5t5 


ntc^, m^ c^ =fti 
^U; 'St?! |f^!!1, #t?tlt 

^^'tt?( ^t^tRtC^ C¥f^^1 Ci^fl— iil'ft^ f5!«I ^fe'S 

cjtfc^i 1 '2ff3 ^nt?i I “csmra fow.-^ 'sit^fii 

■SllJfJ ?t« ; '^t^t? W ?'S ; 'Simtj^ >2!'!'® 

?'S; ^fSTfC^ nttC'^ I 'Sitm? wig 

f<m I «!*t ’^f?®Jt^ ^%l, '5[t«f?! 'St?*! ^1; 

'?fl'S J!1; cstmc^ ?tc® l” 

fjl'^l 5t=^.; l?1 f^*55 CT, f®fsi 

'5imtCW5 ^ WtS!®l ■2f?‘l 'fflu 'SitilfCiJfl 5f^>2t^f^ 

f®t^ ®t?t? ^rC^lTC'? 'Q 

*^ff^Ii®t?i ^f??I1 sitc'^s? I '5(f^t?, 

Sft'nf?!® ??r ; ®«R Wt®-'2tt*! ?t?l1, 'srf’TfC^t 

r^^l '^C^f ; '5it?rff?[ '#1^ ^U, 511! l” 

ill, ?iSf^| ®9t?rfCT? ^C^C*f 'S tt?tl^ C’h'3^ 'Q Gift'S!! 
c^Nc^? 'itti:^ I ®t?t^ 31^11? ?tul 

’tc® I ®t?tc® *ltc^ 3?1; (7f 'Sim 

^-¥C5I ?5[ ^It i t?1 ’I'gcsita 'Slt^-3l5i<f*i I 

•ii'fts^tc? ®t?t'3 'Situfcxf? cm I t?l 

vii^Si I t?1, wc^ fell, 'sit^-feiR i 

®t?m Jiw ^^t^^-ceicsi ®fei '4?? t?t^ ®r?m 

m® ?t?!i ’ll;®! ®t?t^ ^»rr f®f®i®i 

5^t® '^c?; c^ '5i5f? ^\ ?rt5 «ii?^ ®t?m '®it^-mt? 1 

C^t 'Sft^ ®lt^t5^l ?tw 5lt; ^ 

*tff^ '« 3l?mil^ ®t?t'S ®fe! 13 (71 'Slt'f-ICT 

f;^^{^f ^??ii f^ntt^i, #t?tc® #!^, '®t?ti:® 'sit^^fe, 

'®f?tc^t 2}f^^ ?'Q111-— ^1 -sff® ®fe '^f5l?l| fe^*t 
^fetci^i I t?t^ ^?t?[ 1 . 


*£f?fC5lt «f%1 '3?t^»(J^ I 

f?(»jt5(t 5[ti c^itc^^t'-s 

yi5Tt^® 1 '« '5?^!^ f^C^BSJl 

%^t¥t?i «f*t-wt^if-5ltc^, « 

^ ^ ^tfr4 mt? 1^?;^«i 

srfli csifc^ '5IW5? ^f??ii 

51^^, ^f® 2rf?( fl^i I 

c>sr?i=??[ I =d, 'sifsitwi 
fk^ 5lf^ ^ m '«t^ 

^tfJl^II ’?tll 'S?t? C^TJl 

^U jp^C'^t 

^C?^l I W^^t'^ft'S, CTt 

'2t^t^-c«5f mm \ ■sic*$, 'sr^tc?^ °?t5? I 

m\, f^, fM^— l^t^i f^f%, «f^?t-^^) si 

3^C5!'8, '« 

^ >^11 1 hPf^ %»t?i 5itfs(!ii nm 

1 ^®t?[, ^ ’f ® ^t^iI'St'S '2f^f'^ 3?t?lTC§ I 

^’It^tsil m C^s^, ^^S[f3 

®fi|»f fk^, ^^c*tc=q ff^l i 

^®t5f ^ I cmm '5t^^1, 

^!l I C^*t f^W, '^W^n m'S C^ <1111 1 wife's 

,5(^tS5. '5lf^<£ti?f— ftHi 5?'5K, 

^“f ^°nW ^1 '®{f%£ft?F, ^t^*f «ttc^ I “?rmt?i 

^t?t^i ctR-csitw ^tf ; mmm ^?tw« 

C^ ^ l” c^ C^ 

fe ^nfisii mim, mm c^ ssNk^j 



f 5 OTt 1 ¥^-sitc®^ ^m\ m\w 

?ttC¥l C3^^ 

¥t5I^!? ^tVR Wt I” ?tsft^5? ^f^lttfJ?— “.g’SRt 

5tc® ^ ^^“t'^S, ®r^ 'Q -f ^J<I ; 

=^«2t»s c^ft *tti;^ 5?i i” msi 

^ ^^->^1%, c*?? ^ntc^sr 

’5t? 1 wMsf ^«?jtci, c^ m ^1 #fi;^ 

'<3 i^’srt;^? c^t 

^nw“t <£f5f^ ^^?itCf I t5t c^fftc^ 

5ltC5I I Vil¥f5f*t ^^^>^ '®‘n^tR^ 

m ^1 1 

-sifsjtffTtC^ ?fCS| m'4 1 '^Q 'Sjfiqfif 

«ltc^; f%l it5Wt 

'sf^f CT 

*ff^, 'Q mm tt?t? '5?l«l ; 

’^sum :^fjRii, ^c«[tn¥'«R 's ■ 

'5W’51CTtt^ I C^ 

‘s«l %j’ %5? f^c^ cw'Qfii ??r sitt; mm-i 

«rt?I'« =1) I <ilt 3T^ 

<£|ft^ <smm 's fk^i 

^ *itto, »fgc5!nf?:^ fi^ii 

^>1'®^ 1 (iltw^ C=^Ht'« C?Pt’*tt'Q CTWI^sf I 

^ 

f^*t^ ^1 ^z^ 'f 

^nm'Q ^ I C^tJ? C^=( ’W^ ^tC5 C^, 


*ftft 


i2t*tt^ ( iV ^Sj ^5«j C§fl ) 1 

^fill's f5^ w-T^m ^tCf >i“t^§) l 

'« W’<»t -^i^s 

®Tt5^*tC^ ‘iisjj^ C’^f, 51i:5}J C’Sf 

^fii C3ilt c^ '5rf5?(;«j ^ti 1 

fj1%| l£l^^ 3f»»P|«f 'S|t'^-5|S|5f«l \Q £(«>tf%_^5|:g1 ^1 

5?t3i I C^t?? 

5ft?r, t^1 I <il% ^Wt?- 

'SJtCW f^5f \8 

jg?F^l y^sm *1tf??ltCf; 5lt5lt(2}^? « 

site's 5^si< s^tutCf ; ^t^fJtf^I'f 

^e,5p^-f^i(tR?[ ^e'wi 5IWJ 5ft?rf% 

I ^ ^!J|t^1 t£t CT, 51SJ 'il^, 

'stii >2f^-c«OT *(t^*i I 

^ I ^-^55Hf5t^ ; 'Sigr c^m t^t^ 1^#!j 

^e?53[i I ^4 t^ti 'Sttsit*!! TmH M \ 4t^] 

sit^i 4 ^ ^f%cs ^5R 

5R1 1 ‘*i?i '5^’ ^tc^, wt1%?i1 

>ff^f% =51 1 ^t 'Q 31'^^ 3?1 ; 

^ t^t^ '55Fti?f fs?sj-f®5 ?tte^5t I csiir^t 

5F«Tr^t®^l ^C?l? Si5?511 ^e^s? ; ^H-<£ts}tJ! 'Satsf 'S 

^ ‘il#l 3?t ; ^rsf^ 'Sf^s- 

^t 'sstft w '5it5jt^ f;^5 1” ^ 

cafe's! W— f^'Sst^ '8 ^1 'g^est 

5?^g1 <«ite¥ 'st^tew^ ^tesrt '®f^'« 



; '-S^^®!, Wi‘s 8 fe 

l” ^Itg 

-sf^fs^Ts 5f4t 

1 >£{f« 5r$j, i ifii 

?t?ii I 

£ft<5^ti, li)^^ C>2t^t’^Pf TO W*R5Tt51^1 <2ttil^, 
8 ‘>2fH 5!^? C«^i;51 8 

tsjf-^ 51 1 fif^ril iti mt. 

flC’Sf ^nitCT? 'at^t? 5tll 

tdl “lt=^wis 5I^f3l^”— STl^ lt^C?m 5l?ti ^d I «4t 

^9fe.t! ^yrt?i >41° c^F f^ii?ti 8 ®?'5n:'®?r w“F§t 

wi w.m >si^^ w it3i— Cl feH-'»ti 

'5}^! Itll '411 'St^ 1^ 2?^11 Itl wEll^ 

^e.lflic^, Cl Cl TOfi.-'ft^I l’=^mcil flll^ WIC® cc^fl® 
?litc?, '4tirl ^s,it5<^< itiii !^tfiil ^d I c«f^ 

lt^8, ^11S,-1%1 '415^1 IW-SJ ^f%llf^lte I 'StC'SJ^ #FC11 
ClSt '£ff^ IICIH,— tlfl CWCl 8 ^tci 

■2t¥t*( Infill "^flC^Cfl I ^tl '41?, i4C^ «I*Ull 

>5111^® <41? <£ff^ llt<-^C’tl •^t51C«l '5rf^<£t^ Infill 

ItCiF I 'llCll mil 'aC'e*! IWCl, CiSfCll llH ^l1 

^t5tc^ 'stit^it cm '41? c<2fi itiiti 5ti n, ml C^tl 
^1^1 ltC«18 IMI itCl H t '4^ C<2fl, mcmil WIN 
C'2tCll ,— Cl C<2tl-'2ritf 14^ SrlC^ Infill 'SMCl iflll 

ItflltCf '41? llltci Itltl ^5tc^ iNl IC'^t itci I 

^ fiw 1C5, ici ^^S'STf^sfci 1®^ ^1 

?Ffll1 Itc^ I Alltel '4iFt'® 1N[-Il4i '41? 1^1 ^C^l ¥1 
'®111'5C^ flCll 1^1 I 4^1FC% '®mti l^S^Cl, 





<^0 “ttit 

^ I W C^f C¥tJ? C¥ts? 5Tf°s3^tj%¥ ^tc^l ^’It 

iStW’fjf ^1; f%l %;'»l'^ '51;^? CT <2f^t^ \ 

f ^til ^ ; f 5tCPfl ^-ftf^ ; tflf j SftJf^. 

I 1^51^ f?^^t®l CT C¥tt'^ 

cw’«ii ?tt?f— tot?i ^t%ni c^m 

“f^,” ‘W’ <?iti:^, /sM »ti35 ^43? 

I f«C5T l” 

c^, ft5t?l '5f%5C^ 

>£t^t*f #fto^ 5IC^, '5C^'? C*1^ to’® f^to^- 

to ^?FC^t^CT? to’® I %5t1[ 

to 'Sfsfte. ?»■'') gc’ss 'Q ^#Ca®^ 

3?litcf I '5'f ( ^t’i?'$, 

'515,2', *11 >8 ) I 'a^ ^ ii|'¥ 

3T^tB5^ to?l #r3CiI^ <2t^tl-CW5|'f^5 ^^?I1 

>2jto ?^?il *5iti:^5R I ^c^t, c®OT ^ hi^ i 

to to '®it'C'$ f^?ii ^<^1 I 




a[^, y[m-Mn ^l%w I m\ 

1%^c^ l#?I1 PfflC'SC?, I '5I^3TfE:=l, 

'£r?(c?i, w’ts. «itc^ ^1 f%i ?iff%^t 

frw ^Ic^s ^f!;ife,^%r 

?Ifl, C^t ¥’t-^5f .iPCT Siltc^ I '£}^f% 

« ^1% (Process) lil^ 

fS[if^i 's >2ff ?rtf I '5[fsit'f?’fc¥ c^fj? =11 

1 f% 'Q ^C5? ^f^'Q 'Q »ttf% ^1, CTt to fft ?tto 

1 tow ^l^fitcf, #fto? 

WBK'I ^1% 

^1 ^^ri ?ftii I 

515IC5 ^’tt5?‘l Slt^l 5J® 1 

c’l’^^-to? Wto ;— Wto 

■si^wcf? 5ic5?j <ii^ C5^i I 

Wsitcw^ 

'^to 2?i 1 ^5?c't? 

3is[rc^ I 5T°sto f%t w c¥^5T 

> 4 ^ wtfl^-^ts[-to^ < 2 rf% I site®? 5ft^ 

5to ^ c^ ^5itJ(5f c^s? 

sift I 5!t5^ CT 5W, ^"W I (Wt3?tl to^ 


• I cH ^gf'f r« 1 


* 1 !^ 


y[Tf^¥ '^'«i ^^1 ^?[ I '^'^^ 5}f«}^ 

ntc^ c^ tt?fi fiiTi 
^55?t'Q f^?l1 ®Jtf^, C^m CT >2ff^ 

5lt^ 

^<^1 ?!tc^ ^t?t^J 55?I, 5t€,?F’^ ^5!1 ^\■^ 1 

CT 'Q ‘£f^H *tr?r, 

3^5tt5?®| ; ^?1 C^ '2J^tf^ ^1 J!l, ®I31'!ftR‘l 1 

f^C*^ I ^iSfyiR ^f5t^ 3!t^; 

'$t?l, ?rt?1 1 'Q %5t?I 

I ‘3^1^’ "?t3i f utc? 

313J, c^ ^f^«2ft?[, ^vsf 

■??! 5Rt^ 1 ^JlR^-'SIt^ti;^ 

C'St^lt^, 5lftsi_ ^ I %^1 ^f^fll 

ftnitci c^, C5^l fwsi m?, f%i 5?^ c’Ef 

^5RVf1%-£Jt?i f^?I1 ^mi f^5i^ ^lu® 5il 1 Slfw<3 

ciit’«n ^!r, ^«ttf^ f%f5? 'srf^ I%1 j( 

I C^t3lt<l ^5?t^ #t^CT?l ^fw ^1*1^1 

5ltn3(tfW’tC¥, Sf’fC^ f^?lt% :§55J.^^S{t^ ®^^>iff^£ftl[ 
m ¥f??rl <tflR I 

5!fC«T f5lf^¥| -it^a^l'Q, 

CTt R’^tC'fsu '^s*f ^1 'sisnt^ I 

^ ^ '^fM\ 1 '5J5?C^ 

Itf^l =5|#t «!ttffC^ f%WC*1 ? ^51^1 'StC'SIC^ ^ ^ fifsjtSf <i|^^ -iic^ 

5)^? ^81 ^a,—- 

igtf^^< I ^«tl “c^t^-3l!^<stf”, — '^<t«,'’T^C«T?[ 

?[f5()^ 3f»5# ; (RF5 5(1:? 1 5(^51 I 



c^ tai fsi^im^ri 

cff'si! ?[^ I c?!t^f|^ 

^tcwi fiicwi =^?t<f 

5!ttf%C® ’Itc?— ^'Sl -ill’ll S|t!?fJl 5?1 I ?[#|C®1 fl®-3Tf«(^^ 

51WT =^1%4t?( ( 

5.® ; 8 ) I 51^J5It«R ^tt® 

W ^f5® STC^ I f?fR ^® CT% ?rtf, ftsS’fi:^ ®® 

®t^ ^flc® I t^®-5lt5(i! C^tc?!^, Wimu^ W??5! =11 

=ri 1 ^tif 's '®?®jt5tai w^nisf, 

'SlWf^^C^ ^tC5T =(1 I =5(^SIC^ 

®’I?t=[. >2l^fe 1%?[tfe51=? I ^ l^i ifSfJritC®^ fj(f5I^ Jins^ ; 

f%^ m, w,— ^®jt 5 ti 

?R(*(? I '8 f^?Fi;^ 5I°s'Stt5l ^fe® 

c^^ c^pfsff^ ^], -^ntm '8 ^»rrf%?;^ 

’5(tiRfS{ ^i:?[ ^ CTtC?? ( '5|Mf=l®t^ ) ^%f® CT=? 

^ '3pfW^-W=ll?I <2(|'l =Tl ^,— ^f%¥l >il?^ “^^fC® h^^’f ” 
^f?f?(1— <i<t )— c=^t ^“s'lttcs? '5f^ft< 
?^c® I 

f^-Tf=(TO 'sitci 1 =pff -sr^fe 's 

?rji=ii ’^tm ^?it \ >21^?:^ 

( <2t^ ) ^^ft® *i|^° w- 

1 =rl itf®?ji fwc^, OT55j«fi^ 

'srf^n:^ ^®r5[ = 1 ^ ^c«t65 Ft®Tfeii ’ttc^, =?t^t=r5l ^«l 

®Ti'?f, 51^3i 3^5(11%— I 

^ 5 CT l’ ( '5IS 8, tr-s ) W«C®H 'sifserti I 





>^8 

I “CTt^ ^ c^ ^iiij 

^CT<! ^jt^, %?i ‘-^tm’ ; ^t*ti ^?ii, ta, ^^<!j. 

c^«{ ^ C'fi? 5^1, ^^1 ¥51 1” 

¥*t r¥ i2l¥ti, C^llt >lN>aif I 

t5t 3=[g]t%if^ '^sifTR ¥i:i 3?1 1 c^'^fwm 

%®1 '5151 <£(¥tc? ¥flltCW31i C^lti;^ 

<51 ¥5lt*t1 ¥fi1I1 =11, ¥*^^131®!^ ®1<t?tt I ¥TO 

%5t^ ^ I t^1 ¥U^? ¥t^? 'Q ¥¥ ¥^1 

—>51 ^ ¥f?!ii ^^?[i fw?iti;? CT, 'snsc?? =^?ts!f- 

w ¥f^i:?; ¥5lt“tt'8 ¥f?i:^ I t31¥% ¥ 

¥C*$^ ¥f?C^ 3(1 ; f¥^ t^¥t¥ 'StC^ ¥<!«. 

¥’^ ¥f?C5r,— 5lt ^f®? ¥5i:*1t5f51 ¥%ti:i I “f^^-¥t5is{1, C<2Pt*1 

M3 C51t®— ^5t?1 31?C¥^ Wl^ ; t¥tt?31C¥ l” 

¥t5(J1tt CT 31*¥ JIC? ; ¥7^ ¥%¥rft ¥t5lJI1 l” 

^®t?{ ¥>f€, <5¥t^ ^C55w^ oni 31tl, 

f¥^ l¥?9r¥®1-3[“*^twi?ra ^^CW*( I <2^*1, 313? 'S 

'^H ¥f%c® ’^tpafc?! ¥tsijtf%¥ TfC^t^ ^e,5t^ ¥?! I 

¥f%?ii m.^ 31^ ^f%?ii sitt^t? ¥«n %®ti cw'^ii ¥r?i ^ii i “cw?«(tlt 
£rt% 5¥m®1x:^ ¥*t-®jN ¥wtfn 3?:¥ i”— 

“^51 f¥ 3i^c^, ¥< »r^ 311 ? 

¥tC5 ^5% f¥^ ^1 311 CWf^CT t 

Bit's ¥| 311 Ft'S, <«tt¥ ¥*ri t5§1 ¥t1 ; 

¥¥-’’^ 3ttC3 ^ C¥tC^^ 

^-t-fR^I 3lt? I 3[^^«l.f3p^j 

f^^3f Ff%¥CI— "Sf'SlBFSp’" ^^C®CF;— W^IR 

* Wordsworth. 



(^s -urio— i^j)i c«!?-'f«. 

i ^s(>s{ ff^tt ^ mm ^<, «ii^°s 

^*5 <2f^^ Sf’Jltt^f^ ^ tft? ^S!l C5^l I 

c^Nt?r, J?1 

53 %.=!!® 

m:\'Q ^^wf32|t?r-1^fli? >lt«(il^i;*^ (Instrument of the Di?ine) 

^’f 1 <il^«l1 5!^I (TT, 

'stf? fe? r^^f^^l-^’^fffC^il ^1 ^fiii 

^CWC’® ^fl?f?I 2ti;?lt®f5| iRi I 

C^fJR f^f?(-^C^«} ^Itt; t5§1, ’^ftC^i?; f?Pl 

C?f, nW-S C¥t5R ^\ 

(ft ^S, 8181^0 I 

,£1^11 ^^^\^W^ C^ ?ff5tC^ ^- 

Cf^ 5(1 ^tc? I c^rf^-fl^H 

fqf©5 ^fC15( I ?[fW€ fst^ lil?^ 3f^W-tti(, 

^l;Q, f^?I1 ??f I 

ic^ '2ff§ ^5^1 5t?itfi?r I ^^t?, 

m, ^sfl^CK 's 

Wtf¥f ^fc? I CSlt^-C^I^I, ®f5(-1%^t< cSTfS (7R1 I 

^ts(5ii-ft?f%5 ^t< ^f^?ii, f^sf 1^ ^c^J, 

CT =R«:^t?:? 3?i 5(1 1 “^rtfs? '^5(tJ(^ 'stc^, ^ft%:5f^ wfg j 

Cfti( '®rt5(ti:¥ *t% 5(1% 1 ” Ji^fT 's 

5r;5(j ^^Ii c^w, I “^51 

Wt^f^CSI; ^•f-55C5T?( ^JN i” C*t^ «IC< 'Si^ 

?tlitC5 I ^^$1 5(5CK? #1^C5(? bf5lf»(f5( WU^ f^5{jj ^C5;f( ^t% ■^] 
'fsg ?f^?I1 ^^51 C(f5( 5lt%. C^^sT 

*1^(514 1%?itcf5( I ^st’? sff^ TOl ^ fi I 

^-^1% ^ C^t5( 5(t 5(^ ^Si ^^1 7^^ I 




'i'jj 

^5?ti f ’s SIC? I ^ 

^tfW’tC^ ST^yitC^^MS^t ; %;«(--ff3? ¥fl?lt|, 

(?[% (Jitc^? c^r ^“^jtn, ^?i ?!t^l^ 's[^«f 

SIC?; ^?1 ^1 f%l ^’iC't^ C3F W^, <£(f^ 

i” «< ^^ci ^Wf%r^ ^ ^tf^ci ^?si -—^ 

^®c$f^ ^ C^tsi '®57[^f^ s?t^ I ^te.’lc^t %51 ^C?I^ 

51TO ^t^ftC^s? I «c?[t?{s ^*fgr C^\“t5!3|_ i” ?p^ C3[ ‘i|?§1 

f^c*t^ c4*t^ 'sitCf, ItC'Stnf^ 1 

3[t?t^ 3?1 c^, C^fs? f^f^-fs[C^«(^ 

?^?I1 ^t3?tfwC¥ ^ ; 'Sf^C^ C^ =^t^s? ^t?|1 ^C?S(, 

'!®t?t^^ ^°s'^zm ^c*f ^'Nj I >iit ;2f^t? I 

^f^?l1 f’RltClsi— “<1?.^C*t, ^?f3ic4, C^ 

^ ?t?l, fe; 

C?f ^ 7f»=<>tti?f;R: ;5it5(^t <2fR};? ^ l’» *tC^ hfW? 

f?«rfsit, c^cw? f^c?!!’!^, nNft?i i ’^sjt^-^c^ '£ic^»r 

«(t? c^cvf^ ^CTitc^m c^fsi <jttc^ ^1 1 c»[ 'srf^- 
f^c?lH-^<®s^ ¥%t «!tf% 1 

Stt^ 31^^^ ^C'ip® ?'8^l I 3?^ 

.?^C^ ^>21^? ^ ^f?IC® ?^C^; C^ltC^ <2t»t?5(1 ?l 

'SI’^C^ ST?!^"! ^C^ 51^?(t'Q ^f?C^ 

SH I 3lt?1 teC^K t^^t^-3T^tlfCSI 5t;?<; 5(t^-( ^t;{.5[tC< 5lt?[1 

«ttf?c^,— 4^^ \ “3rNt^l ?rt<-*t?, c^wi '5it*tsit^ 

3?cs? ^c?, 4^? 

^?tl1 C^^^i ^ <?ttc^ I ^?tg1 

«it«ti 'St?*t ^c^ 4^^ I ^?t?il 


* '«(lt^-%®1 i 





®5“s«i I 

c^^^:5^? cn.'f I ^t^fr.^ 

^f%?l1 C®tC^ 1 '^C'l ??1 ; 

t^si 2?! G^, ^t'fltt CTil I ^fW'S 

?r^.£f?(tJl C«l^ 1%1 ^ 

?:tlltC5 C% 51^'q ^^?[l ?ttc^ ; c^^ 5iff%^, 

5Ttf_ 51“^^ #tG<l^ ^^11 ^f%?11 C?ll 

5'€?(1 

I fu<§— nfe ^1 ^it'S 

«lW^ <£tf ; c^ ^\, ^3?t'Q “Sat^ '« 

^Wf^C’f?( C^ 5?[ I >r^5T *2f^m '^C®t^ ^|U5 

^rflG^! C^ 51^>2rf?t ^ "% 5??l, ^t?tt W«{^ l” 

'Sltl-^G^ Gf'Qlt5, 

^G«fJ (^S 8R8— ^"i) I 

®r[^.5{«?[s{ ^ 'S ^G^? l 

C^tG’fl ^tG'SCl '2ff^ ’IG^ I (?f 

CfT^t^C<^ ^G^G“t ?rC®9 '2ff^^ ^^1 >il^ 

’^isi I 'srGSal (?lt “?{M-'^G^?|” 

^GT(fG»t^ ^t5??l '5i?f«| 9|tf% I ^tsttGiif^ tk^ ^*t 

S?Nf^'3 f^G^ f^G"^ ^t^«. ^5f^?l%(fft!I 

'sit^fif^ I 

%f^G®, ’^^iJf-csti^srrf^— ^I g^ I 

c^t%, ^^tc^ niG^i’stc? ^f^G^ iIg^, m°^ 

fw f^l^, ^«t?i 5(tsrf^*i 

^?t ?^ltG5 I G^^? G^t=^ (3^tG¥ ‘sj^fj.sti^f?!’ f^c^>^ft 
^Gf ('51? (Jsi I ■^<-G^ 'S ^taSfsj-C^W srf^H 5T^tGf5^ I 

51^tGW^ G^lt^C'^ 5!^ <i|^ tWGs^^ ^tB5 ^ 


*tt^ 


i <£if® 

y[str.Tii ¥’«fsi'8 cifcn i 

CTt'&tCTtf, 5?tiR?-5t^t®rf^ ^jf^tw^c¥ 

Si'S?! I ®ftf®? f^wt’f; 

>? '»t'5i cw^?ii I 

CWf <2rf f%, sst^t? “^?f»$” I 

fsiCW^ =!?^?-fs|f^ ^flt5{5?1 ?1 i 

c?tc^i ‘src^'s ‘iit i 

'S fe? WK, f^t-f^«ff®1 ’^'^511? f^^ffn 

1 <2tc®l^ f5ff^<S,5[^ f»itt, 

flC®? 5?W, (whole) 1^- 

^K t%ni «itc'fJTi ?^< 

'Q f^t< '®t?ti:ff? 3T5R? C5^f3 'Straf’l '®®ll 

5fl, c?[, '51^% wnl ^5^*t^tsT ififtci 

'8=^’? RfjHN ?5f^C®Cl l” i^t^-C'SW ’qfW'8 •21>«ISJ®S '®«l- 

^51 ^11 I 

®tft 'ilt?Ji!:<^, CT Wtf®-f%®t’l 

'<ac‘t? <2tf^® ®T51 ^tc^i 5^111 c'ns^ i f^i 

f?C*t’R ^feltcw CT, CT 

'^‘i-isttw ^f^'s %?, i<\^^ ^t“(i ^?i ?itTi 551 1 5Ti3Rn:?, ^t%®s 

i£|^ ^fC<?r yQl f^*rf«^ Wf^-f^®tC’f? 

C^«f ^%:® «ltf^5T I ?^R'S ' .£tt?I ®1JW^ 

^^SJtCSf ^tf®-C®C«f? 'ill filSWl ^^1 5i?®f ; 

.srfft^ 511^^ f ta 551 CT, 

nil=^? t^5<5} <Q 5f5rr®fn¥ 



C 5 ^ ^11 >il<l“s TO 

^wc*tj'« -sttlts! <^1^)1 ^ii 

?t?ltfl^ I t?1 TO iltl ; '2it*lt’§? 

^?1 I C?«f1 m CT, <2tn?t!;5!?1 f ^ TO^i 5^tt I 

5tf^ <2f^t^ '5jf«i-5T-f^TOi 5(c^(i, 5f«f ^tm I ’fffm- 

’5f\^5? «JtTO^ f^f%® ^l?(fC5 I 

^m C5ff^C^ C^ ®t^T? Alltel ^-U^ «I*ffs5 £{TO 

'At ^tTO '^TO?I TO i” 

<2tf ® ® »tW’e I t^1 TO 

%5i CT ^ 1km 

5?5I nfn'tf® I ^ 'Sf^TO ^tn ^fl ^Hf-C^t*f 

's c<2tt^«1 ?I?!1 I 

*«ftc^ I ®c^t OT«it ^t^c®i:f (71, ■^^f’Rtfw’tc^F 

^-^1 sTt^l m, c^^i, ®N, <2r^i 'Q At 

’srfe^ 1 

TO?I1 fTO*! <2tfl'^ ®t5l ^Ic® ^”51^ ^1 

(71 CT ^C< <2{?«l ^ I 

^ %® TO I twe^ 

^W?:«lt^-'^t(7»5 TO, f^ ^TOfCTOt ^ff 

’Ttf, A^s ^ Ik’^ ®t^ tff«, ’sraJtw jrt«(5?- 

?p^-<st^itin *?{tc^ I ^??>l® 

^t^*ti^®i (Tf'^n m jfl, cw TO ^® <2r^*t ^fmz^ -, 

— 

( 7 TO ^?lt f^TOsfl «ilt ^ ^ ^ SJ® 

^TO, ^<2f)^ <21^ C\ 
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^c»t .ftfS I” 

W?I-^CsiJ ^\ f^«*tJ1 ?t%1 

f^fW ^?1 ^t?[tf|«1, W['^’^ 1 

^^ltf|gf, ^^9|t's ^11 5|t^ m I ^3?t'e ;il 

C5f, ®?S?^ 'Q ^n?M? '511^1 f|?[ 

^f%?ltt ^ I '5lt^^'«1 CW^I 

=11 C% "Slta 

I C^, W =?tf^?^1-- 

^I=R1— 1|? ^r?f, f=1^ (SftftJ? 1 

^^=1 f%, ’‘t^^w^i's fwitC^JT C^,— ^CTte,^? nr.^'S, 

OT5-Mt^'ttf 5^?! i ^ff 

^ ^ 

?f??itt I CT «tt^c^, f% 

w=i?f c?f nc®, ^tm ^*t^m 
I sifsT^t ^1%;« cm, '5}t»t^fl 

^ff^ ^tc=f ^xm ^ %1%c^ c^, 

=lt^ 1 =f°N^#ll ^uw, m=(? ^^1 C^?It?f ? ?[fw 

mt^ CT, C^=1 ^ CW^tfW t WsM 

W ; '4 =1C'«'€, CtfC^l ^’t Jl”nrfrc=1 ?r«f1 ? ( ^S 81?.^ ; 

) 1 ’IC^ (?f,— 

cm^ ifrife<2ts(H 'sf^ ^v[iRt^ I 

^?t°s ^N=1 ^%1 «1tc^ I ^ 

^ 1 RTsSC^ cm (Wm) =a(tC5, 

* *rtf%»t^, '!>«s- 08 « I t^l, “t^-'St®, Intro. 



? C^tC^ ^5f1 **tlT.^ I 

fM^l 'il^°s 

^tflnfri% ^^’11— 51^51 5?^¥rt 

¥Ci 1 ^ 1 , ^ 5 rs^^?l ^1 ^!^¥I 

^f^ntcf I ’^c? c^, 5f5i^ 5f^s.^t^ CTJ? 

^«f;;^? I ^nc? CT 

<2}^?r, titc¥ 5iWs, ^?it ?!ti lit I 

"7f^C?[^ ^tc^ ('Sjffs, asi^I 

^1 < 2 ff C^ f^?i 1 <pf^il 9 ttC^ ), 

f5(<5rs? f¥ ^fic? ? ( *tt5iw?i ^tii 4¥fc? ^irlc? 

f% t2t^tc??)l ( slf )!” “5rf?p? tel C5^ fiwi, 

^\, ’iiCT*4i ^cii «rfte, iitiiCR 

i” tefi®? itw ^rf^cii legHte ^?F5[t3 

5t?[^ ^1, ^C1 ^ Itc^^lll Cllw ite 

Cl, =^ ®lt^1 ClWl ? ^ 5t?!t?r I te 

Cl '^tl-5f^'5 |5|t-»ffe;, Enel'S, =5tf^ 

^tC5,— %S1 ^ ^11 It^n si^ltcil I 

'srf^tl l#C*tl ®ll’?l IKCli Cl C^tfl^ 11 C^l, <4^11 

ft^ti ^Ici Cl, 'sitiri I'^fi ‘£tf^i iiii ite fi^ 

11, ^11 <£{ff% itc^ irtftl 1^1 ^1 'SltCf I %5}, 

^fti^ti fiiti ^cii I 1^-^icii wHIi^- 

^ IJtlJl ^Itl ’ll, lflC*!Cl if^C^ll— “ite^ ^«I1 

fi^,”— c^titi cim 11, cfkm ^1 1 itiit'ifti 
^nci 2ff f%l H =^'»tcil 1#^1 'Stff ltc& H I <£{f f%l 'Srtci»t 
ll^ll ifsTC^ 'Sitlll Itlj ifl ; ^t^C^ ItlJ ^flCS ’ttci 11 I 

It’f-ClCll 1%^« itll Otic'S %®tl fldl l^ltcf; 

C^l H, ^tlt '5it^ £f§5^, tefl I ^tltCWl =^1C1F 
>« 



'SJWCW? 

^\, '<c*f '^tf^ ^1 ; 

<gtf% 'S ^us T^W 

<£fff 5 ^ c^t^t C5^n 511, mn\ ^ 

CJit, i2t^t!:^? f1c5 n1%?ii I f%i c^ 

^t»I <21^*^ ; ^t^t^l ^1 '2t^t^C^ 

I "SM ^6gtl 

i t^t^i «(tff^^ #r^5i— 

^1 I “C5f C^, <71 

C5it^ nt^-'^’t ^tii f ^^1 '^1^ 

^11 ^fJB[tCf5i—“t5l C^t ^51— f^^l-^t^Rl— m^l 

iltC^ 5lll1 *t^'” W5151 ^^1, >2r|f%W 

*tt^ci^ ?iHis >R;^ 1 fwTitc^ — "“t^tf’jf 

5ICT c^lt <Srf^^ m^n, <7tti 

fitf^ I ^wtc?^— 

'®tft^ ^*^1 I 5it^i;^ ?t^-CW^ ®f?I 

^fkus ^%u\> c£t®tc^^ ^ni-^ ; t^tfe^ra ^c*t 

'” mt^?ltCf51 (71, 

^1 (condition) i 

C^ ^ C5^ I 511 ^ 

^:gt^ 5i^<( 511 1 t^tfw’ti;^ ^17t?I ^1 C^gi-’ltsi ^^1 ^ I 

^"qI ; ^ 

1 *ii^ c*r;^^ c^l^, ‘bf^’ ^^1 ^lutcf , ^ 5i^u 

^175 »lt^ ; 'sufSrstt;^ *<1tf%^1 ^17$^ ?c? 

^^°s ^■^-wm t^^§f*i cw^; '£11^^ *1%, =^'5t^ I 



^ Hi c^^, ^CtsPS 

•il^t ; 5^S( ¥5T I 3?ti;5f, ®!?$. 

C^t5} 'Q 5fM 5^f?® ^ 

I ?!I, ^i|11 

?rT^ 1 'iit ^FC’t 'Q ^tCJl sfC^- ; f^l 

'« 1 C'^r^i, 

C^ 'S ^t^l CT I(M 

^tJ3l ®8tCT, 'S 

^^5? 5iSf 5it® ?t?|j i Sf-ttf^nsT?! 

Wl^ST ^1 ^K^ ^?|1 I 

^5? »t^t! ^ w:^ ; ^t5(Ji f^’itc^ 's 5^5{ ^6if^5ftc^i 

c^ ?g ®t?t® ^fi? ; '5!tgtg igc^g ct f[We, 

g^ii ?;g I g«ttsft gf5T!te eg,— 
cggi, gi m^ ig^-gt^te,^tg gc? ; cm\, ^ 
fg^l lii^ ^tgg g^n gtg i ^^5ite®g 

^ gfe^ gjg’?! i eg ^itgtff ’le^ eH^t^gi 

ewg, cgt fg^g dm ^mg eg g#ii 

ggrf® gi gNg?’3 gtto ^rfggfeig, egtg ^ gl i “«ftgtw 
^fge® e^^i ^g; gfg ®tgtc® egt?rf®rtg ^gi gfg 

®t?te® gtg€i gi gte^, ^gte® gg^fg ^fggi 1^i ^ i 

gfw ¥^gtg ^g, ¥c^g *211^ gi ^1%gi c^Tgfg 
^fggl g^s i” ^gfg, “®i®jtg e«t^ ; ^tg f^e® gjtg^ 

c«fi ; grtg gsrtg east^ ; =f5i®itcg^ “tffe m 


*tt# 


*^8 

*11^1 l” ®it^t?, C¥t^ C¥t5f '^C?( OT'^fl CT, 

C«t^ ^^5 Dili’s ( 'Sis . 

‘^l i'Jj ; i^i :> ) I C^H 3??f S|fe£|t?I 

fl^r c% ^ts|J?-<2f«tt5ft CT c^t^ 

wf^ si^prtc^ y^^^ I 5{jfj^ 

^1 Jit'sC^fJt^ Sll? ^1 ft?1 ; si^lCi ^^tt^Jil 

'^^l— f f J ^f%?11 ?ttc^ I 

■g^olt'St I ^1=? 5^t«fST 'S ¥®T siCf I 

I c^totc^ 

^1 's 'e fspll— fm, 

A'^ 5?CT <ittt%?11 ^tl I 1%^ 'il 51^ i2t^«l 

C^'f I 

‘il^-‘2ttf^— T5% I <il^ ^i%5 5lW S|tCT 

;— CTt^ ^1 Slt€ff^f% ; ; 

;— <2t^ I B'55f spKj^i;^ ('^ff^ ®?ftrc?[), 

31 31S[.^ ^<£,*1^ i 5[^s1 

'ft:?5t, ^£1^?. si?^5[ ¥!;? i” ^«}ppci 

S|^t^, If^ y[^5j 

^US ^f%5 c«t^ I 

Cf t<«tt?r, 'ae,^^ 5|^-C®CW 
I f^^t, 

A c(T^ ^n =(! I 5^3n^'^c¥— ftf%, m- 

f^f%, “■^^tl “S5sim?t ^”, “*tt1%”, “si?!?, *tN« m” ^Tf 1% 

^^5ltC5 I ‘^’1^51 C^t^f hfH^ 

5i1 1 «Jttf%c^ 1% n, f^%*i 

^ ^ 311 1 <^13111 c»tt^ sitcf ^ ?rt?r, ^ ^ 

yit;,5|tf%^ iS?gi 5lt*!t1 Slt^s®^ Qftc^ 311 I ^3?f^ ?f«|;i 



^t?t? ^t«rra ? hzm f^sitw, 

?^?!1 I C^m '^«ttl?'8 <«!tc^ 

m ! CT "«!tm-'«t^^^ ‘StM 5^1 ;” 'Slt^ m ; 

i^¥T ^if 1 ^tVf 31^R5( f^^tCil 

t55l f% ^ ^tC^ ^1 t «2ttf f5¥ 

'Q '^Cl^ «!^’?1 ; fj{tW?f *ft^ 

ni<[ ^'iti ^^’?ts(-^t3 im^ ®[T?i , 

c?f c^, c3^ >£i^^^ 

; CT 'il'^r^i f^^J, « I '“m >2t^tl 

'Sit.^rcg, 5lt°x’«fjf^CT^ ‘C^W 'SR’lt^ ^t5, 

^<J(1 I OT5 f?^ ?f) *1R'SJ'^ 

^USZW, ^tf C^Ht?l ? 

f^C*t^ 'Stt'fll Cft?C¥ 'Q C^C^? «<^C^ I 'i!^«ll »1¥1'Q 

f[^fi CT, 's 

1 <2tf JltSfJf ^1 I 

f^j| C«f? «tff%C^ ^®f5rsf CT, ^Jt*ttC5 <21^1^11 5ttf%C^t ; 

®l^*tl 'Sftff^^ f#?[tl C^, ^1 R1 1 

^55^ 2ffi%t CT 

C^t^( ^'8^1 ^1 I 

'8 CW5 — ^’?C®1 ’I'SRl 51 11 ; 
'5(tll fl53^^ 5^11 Ifl, IIH OTC51 1®I®1^ f®Cltf^ 5ll1 
Itl I C¥tl fiS5l1 11; 11, it’tl-lW 

Clll fl^lt^ll Itl, OT^*t, 'SR^ <a^- 

It’tCl ®'ll 5^11 

filter 1 Cl ^^c® #ti oEi®fwi w^s, ewR®, Cl i**24 ^c55w 
5^11 f^ltCW I *t¥l iflltCtl Cl, ^1^ ^ '®tt'ltl <^f® *tflM 

cwi It 1 "fwcii uWjti, ^®ti Cl 1 ^ c?itc¥ ^sfNrfi 


"i'5s *ttSt 

, =$t5l '2ff® . 

f'st?! c»tt¥« c(f*il ^it5, ^?r CT, 

I ^?R:^j "sitTifi:’^ 

^fltl **ttC¥5f ( ^S 81^4 ) i 1%;;^ ^51? ^1 f^^ll 

??! m t ^1%^? lf%?i1 ?[t?I ! 

5(C5«I ?t5f 'il^t "Wf^C^” 

( 1 OT=^i /sjtic^f, ^%(:^ 

5t^it?( 'su^ii mtm 

i” c^r^ 5ic=( cn, 

lii^fei =51%?:^? c^tsi ?1^¥it I ^fiic;^ f%, 

C^t^ C^t:^ CilStC^ cw«ll ^tl, Wn 

^ 21^1 ^![ ^\, '®Mi1 ^ I ^51 

( ^^'«fji-‘5t^ ) 4*^1 5 r:^; t3?i 5it|»ri-’t^ I #ic5?^ 

^ti f^^f-'^5|5(l 'srTi ’tflBtl^^ 

^fl[C^ >1^< fl ill I CT 31^t^ f^ilH ill ; 

5i^t? 5??r; iflll ?im; iStf^ % 

^tn »1C^ ; ^'^il CT, Sr’lC'®! <2ft%^ ^^fJt'tt'^f ^ I 

C^ '5[t5(5l ?tll1 ’If®, ®t5l WM ; 'S'^fil 31^- 

'^i:*t^ S^CSIfs.^^ 3itf5(® 1^51^ I ^WfSf 

cSJ^H ^ftltCfil, 4^?, ^f^?ltc?if CT- 
n^Csi’^C^ “fil®J|^” Itt^il 41“s ^il^sr Wt^CT 4t 

^if^w ^ftc^ I cil, '«?fi^f-wf5iti;5it!;^ mi 

■^■n^«,-c<£fii 'st^ti::^ ?rtf^ i 4 'Stf fs, 

m\ wtll ■^< ; =^ft? 3^5 £{f f^flgl^-Q 1511 Itl 

1! 1 '511 '5(1111 ®l?fCll ICU Itl '8 fen nfl, Cnin feltl 

^ ^e.1 511 ^tlt'Wl 51 I 4^ 

i^i'it *tfe, ii-si fici itn iwtcf itn 






I 'Sfc®!^ ^z^<i c^m 's 
;— ^t? '« m ’■t??;5i’‘4?!t 

^^’?ts! ¥f^u®cf5=i ! it^ft^r.®?! 'S% ^(c®, 5m ^^f^’^fn® e mm^ 

^1 I ®5I^s,-C‘2(C^l ^U<] CT 

f f^i '« cm ®r?tc®t c¥C5i i 

®r.^l "srt^cscw c:^, 5mU% ^i:^, 

^1 i >i!^ w, f^f%*[=^, y[°sSfttf®1® 

ti sicsfj ^'\zm m ^nc<! *rrf% 

ms I w.^, %i% '« ^ %r.t ^t^ii 

®?{?t!;jf ^ff% 1 , 

^®t 'ii^^rf^ 5ft-i5r^, ®t^ t?tc® 5 ^^ 

®^li!:^ ’It^t?! ^f%¥l situ, « 'S C'2f^, *f% « 

■^j;< 'Q 5m ®n^5.-i2rrf<^^ 

^f^® I %®fi 'ill ^® (TT 

®t?1 C^— 5?5? ®’^ C^t# ? 151 

3W-TO-f^it5[ 511, ^^‘1, 

-ssifs!^ CW'^ffen CT, ^®1 Cn 

5^5r-5S^ :gflra1 ^j%n:55?, ®t5l 5!C5; 

'srfsrfw^ ^c®, f%f^ f5?^'*i f®f^^ >5iH5in:^ 

^f®w 3^1511^5; ®fc5!, 

■51^^ c^t^i 5[tt 1 “iit ft^rfi:?! ^rnmn ?fifc® ct, ^®ff 

^ 5f, t5l 5}(j®j-5 

f^f®5[ I W ijitc®, 3it5f?:^rf, 

tsr?*! ^f?f ®^5i ^^*1 c£plt® 51 j 'srf^rf^ ^5tl 

%1 cff^® c^r.5r,--^ 
-2i^c? '2f®tf5it5( I file®, sg^c^ 

'S 51^55*1 5fr#® 51C51 ^ c^t^ 

#t5tc® ^ 5?1 ( C3#1 '21f® 51C5) 1 


*fttr 


(Positive) 

'Sim 's ’^%~ 

t?1 f^ll, I 

1 %^^ -^1 ^?prN 1 'ill 

‘^j%w’ ^itl, f%r^ — 

?5Tj ^[tl; ^It^'f'^, f^CSfC^ ^itrl^f-cSf^— 

(Individuality) 

??i I ill <£(^tci #®ti ^t^t#5 f^f^?[ 

-srtf »tf^^ 5 Tc^ ^ 5 ]^ I 

=11 C^=l, ^^fjl 

Cn ill 5 f»Ji-R-{;^ 3 i <1 CVf 5 

^fii?i ) c^t=i =il C¥t=t twiit?i— ilc^ I 

»t^^6t^J, >ill felt?, <2tff%?l il^iSt^t^ fell 

5f^TO ; iw^^fedll ws, ii fell ■S^11^15C1?| fell I 

ill 'SRtCI l^C’tl ‘^C^'tmm'fl’ (Impersonality of action) 
^1 .^^Ftl IJHH ?1 I il^ =«:'«, ^1-f^ 5R:?, <2rf f5-f« ; 

IC^'Q, ^5l #tl-f ® =R:?, %?1 «»?Iie,-f^ I 5®cil, li;'®|, 

^ ‘®IcHt?FClll’ I ^e.l5tC5! ^ #tl Cl fell ltC¥, 

^?1 C^'SK'ttll^; ItW'Sff^ Ccsflll Itll 

^tc%, 11 c^tl ^llpj 'Q fiwi^l Itfisc^ 

ntci 11 1 ^5tl lWl-1^^ l?f1 1 ; ^tl (^ ^tlJtfe^ 

CSfjtf^S l^ltCl, ^tll ^ll^eT 'Q fllJfItt ^Wll 

£t^*t ^tlC^ I "ftHtl Cl’f 11 ill ‘n°s^-C^m’ 'Sl^tl ^?tl 
itli '2ff?i«i 11 finw ^ii^^l #t?tc=f ^fi¥ti 

^tci 11 1 c^ti, ®i 's #t?ti 1^ I 

%tl ^ Itc^, uqit It^ic^fl® Itlclj NQ 5I|1'®1 



'sf ft® ^t?!l ^rfs? I ■'^#1 c^fnsc®, ^«{j'e 
^tl I %f5t^ ^«(Jtf%f^ >2^^fC“^, 

*tfe5 'Q =^ts[CfR f^^jfs--® ^l!l| ^(ftf&e. C^t^f 

^n%5 5lC51'8 CSTtC^I CTt 

v£i^ '5}l-C^tC^ (Sf?'^ (7!l 

??[ ^1 I f%f^ ‘f^gsi-^f^C^?!’ ^■fl^ I 

msitfsf^ 5ftf5|?[1 5f?IC^ ??[ % 5!?ftCW^ f^ft- 

5t?f1 ^1 I ®t*$R wKfJI^ 

fji^j;®? 'sitWC’f ^f? ^15^ 

^tn:? ^flC'® 02|^:§ c^ ^?t1 ^fSc^f ; C^af Rl, 

Cf[ ^?FC^?— 3T5ftSf‘^ 'Q 'sjc^ff’lT 'S 'S 

5rf?8 ^*f '5if®3it;?i:^?t'Q 

»{t^5S( >s ®ift« I 

c^t^t r^f?f-f^i:^?;«(? Jic^jr, t^l 

^il 71^^ 5i5(t®f-f^«ltW^ '6 ^nc^ffn^l STffsiltt 5C5R 1 

tfl^ 5i^?l "^55^ fRC^'al C^S(5I ?lfp|q ^CKif, 

C§^ ^^1 ^ I f?^- 

TitsjsT, '5i^c??r 'tt^itcw'^ 

’5r^c*ftfw^ '« ’^^sf5i'?-^]HR I 

(2ffe 5111-1^1^ ; l^tfe^sl ^ 

'JiTt:^ 5R1 1 #5tw? ^i:’ttw^^< 

‘^Vs m4 ijfl — ’Rtc®?! *tt5[^J '« 

^**11 I 

^^?[e,-C'2tl'ri lilt ^ ^ ^"8^1 

( “f^K ^*5” ) 1 

:5^> 




hr q : 

tsrw^ ^t^TCf ^l^, ^^t?[ a£|^§1 

‘srsjfastw^’ ■* '^'yt'8 1 c^t^ 

y[f|y[55t<Q ^?tf? 'sjttri m I 

efimtCf; C^V^ jqtl I 

‘'5{«jt3£fit’— ^t%tw I ^fe-n^J '« '§5^^ 

C^?lt?I ? 'SlfsitfW'nG^ f»l^l CW?!— c^t^ 

f^l5ir^E»lC^, ftE*IE^, ^flUl It^l S11 I C^fJ( 

sjftll ’^tE? ^1 ; ft 
'^(.t 31^51 ^^51 flf^^l C¥f5=iE^ ^tEl I C^-t^l 
^^t[m, ’?tft 5 ?, '‘rf? 5 ff^^ ^tc® »itEi ^1 1 ^u»f^ 3 =iM 3 ^— 

>l?^tl >ffl^JtE’[^ ^E^ 51tl I si^EW^ ^tus 

I^E’SiE'^ ^E^ life's *1tE? ; 1%^ 515lt®?^ ^i^E®!! 

^t5t? fl'l ^^<'lT-'53< I 5fftEW?, 5!^Jtf5fi^E^? '^t5f*f ; f^fsi 

f»t^E^ ; f^l '3^;Q ^’ai, 

5(t:TE^^ jgt«i ■« ¥51Jt‘tt’f— f&E'^ *1!^^ ^'f?[^tE?J^ I 

II 4 ^e-^ie, II 


Supra-Social State. 



THE LA.LITAMADHAVA TRANSLATED INTO 
BENGALI VERSES 


By Svabypa Goswami. 

Edited 'by Manindra Mohan Bose, M.A. 

Rupa Goswami is the author of two Sanskrit dramas 
known as the Yidagdha-Madhava and the Lalita-Madhava, 
both of which have attained considerable popularity with the 
VaisqLavas of Bengal. Dr. D. 0. Sen in his Mediaeval Vais^ava 
Literature (p. 30) writes that these works may be considered 
as the “ masterpieces of literary composition in Sanskrit in 
the 16th century. No writer in Sanskrit from the 15th 
century downwards has shown poetical power of such high 
order as Rupa.” Referring to the circumstances under which 
these two works were written, Dr. Sen states : — “ It is while 
travelling to Puri that RSpa conceived the idea of writing 
some dramas in Sanskrit. The plot of one was roughly 
drawn up. In this play he thought of commemorating the 
events of Krsfl.a’s life in Vrndavana and Mathura. Some 
preliminary verses were written on the way, and he con- 
templated a further development of the plot and characters. 
He came to a place named Satyabhamapura by boat. There 
he dreamt that Satyabhama, the queen of Krsna, appeared 
to him and ordered him not to embody the incidents of Vrnda- 
vana and Mathura in the same drama, but to deal with 
them separately. On reaching Puri he mentioned the plot of 
the drama, as he had conceived it, to the Master who said 
that the Krsflia of Vrndavana and the Ersgia of Mathuri were 
not at all alike. ***** 
Rupa had already advanced considerably with the plot of his 
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drama; so he had to take considerable pains in recasting 
the original plan and in disintegrating it in two of its main 
features.” We have references to this incident in the first 
few pages of the translation under review. 

The Sanskrit verses only (but not the entire book with 
its prose portion) of the Vidagdha-Madhava were rendered 
into Bengali verses by Yadunandana Das, a poet of the 16th 
century A. D., and this work has already been printed, but 
no authentic translation of the Lalita-Madhava has as yet 
been published. In the Calcutta University Manuscript 
Library there is a copy of the Lalita-Madhava translated into 
Bengali verses by Svarupa Goswami who puts himself as a 
scion of the family of Nityananda, one of the trio who 
preached the Vaisiiava faith in a new garb in Bengal, One 
important feature of this translation is that the whole book 
(both the prose and the verse portions) has been rendered 
into Bengali verses, the composition of Svarupa being easy, 
flowing, and always faithful to the text, thus testifying 
to the great poetic merit of the author. The aim of the 
present article is to bring into public notice a work of 
such intrinsic merit which had hitherto remained unrecog- 
nised. 

J>ate . — The date of composition cannot definitely be 
ascertained. At the end of the work we have simply 

I” which 

means that the copy was finished on the eleventh day of the 
month of Pausa in a certain — 66 B. S, The digits of the 
thousandth and the hundredth places are not mentioned either 
in figures or in words. 

Author . — The author of the work is Svarupa Goswami 
who was eighth in descent from NitySnanda, the celebrated 
Vais^ava saint who was a companion of Oaitanya, Nitya- 
nanda died in 154t2 A.. D., so counting 200 years in eight 
generations we may assume that Svarupa was living at about 
I74i2 .A;, _D., roughly speaking at about the time of the battle 
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of Plassey. He was probably a contemporary of Baja Ersna 
Chandra of Nadiya, and of the poet BhSrata Chandra who 
flourished in the court of that king. 

The poet has given an account of the circumstances 
under which the book was written, and a genealogy of his 
forefathers : — 

'BT# ^ ^ I 

II 

1 

=^^*1 II 

® '51^1 ^ I 

'BRtftCT 5f^ ^ ^ srtf^ ^mri! 

W5T ^ '«rtOTf%ri cRti:^ « 

^ cm I 

^ ^ % siCTll 

'srmsf jrfisT I 

50 ^ B 

*m«i 1 
cwte <21^ 

<2W< C5rt?[ =n1^ I 

'SrtllWl UST 5(1% B 

c^so m 5(1 wrf^ :frat5f I 

'8(^e. STR I 

'5(15(10 >P^ C«ff^ 1 

^ 1%5( ii 

;(1%m ^ *11(1^ I 
^ 'BfW 5(^1^ II 
c%i?d 5(# (?rl? 5[i::?t^ 

' 1 y A 
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c’TWfsi-^w ’mf^ II 
^ m (Ti^ <£tf^ R*i I 
’SR'l fe ^ faiw SR 11 
fSJlsRf ^ C<2tsrf5T**f «ltsf 

^«fl ^ I 

5f%1^taOC¥l 

CfiR^R fwl ^%1 

'®^'?tf¥lCTll 

C’tWfSp Sll^tsfPS I 

ttn srt«R 

'®'^'pSi ^s*If II 

sRfsr 

CStWfSp I 

*rar »|^«jj 

51^ 5cft^ II 

'^^CfRsitsi 5I^i8*l-«rtsi 

<2Mst ^ I 

II 

WW Risi I 

s|*5R C<2R-^3TtTR 

c’ft^im '^*t«risr II 


lalitamAdhava 

ferw 

fmm I 

yp^5! W.'^ 

^1%:® 5TtC^ B 

*11*1 C^?C5^tf5l 

0 t%f 5rfv§ I 

c*rfe #r¥ 11 

5R?1 » 

m\ *^c«r I 

(i| tSl^ ^11 

The End ; — 

^ ^^firssrrsr^-^^^ c«2rsi^wc^ 

*3<5iC5rt^^ ^ w*tcsrl^^s t 

f I! 

^ <21^ t 

^ ^ c’lt^ csT'«m^ 

srt'sm c’ltf^srt’^ 

5rlc^ ^ >pft'^ II 
srrjf 1%f¥i I 

^flwrr^R m 5Wt^ bf^r II cstt^ iievftfui 
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( ) 
( ) 


^ 

^f?3°s f 




'®tf% »i1%5-srf*R^ 5I^a£t?PC II 
^ ^ <2J?(CSI I 

^ sjsrfftsis II 


^ ^ f^ srH II 

^?!t«ri c^ipm\ 

f^NW 5ESf fWRr il 

’®rt? 'sr^ \ 
5R SR sri^ri 11 

fsPTS spfl ^tMt^FJSR I 
>j 9 ^^ CT '£t^- 5 ?‘t S 


fit«ttsi II 

^^r®itspw <2j^ I 
f^^rfsf 11 

iM?[ ^*1 5il3s <2f«t1% I 

’m ^ '«i1i[ sn ^ II 


LA-LITAMABHAYA 

<Sib5p5 <2f| I 

II 

’tft*!! ! 

^irtf% ?ti?rtw 11 

'®*t*rN 11 

?t3rt5(*w I 

%i5t«f %i5^ii 
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'satfa C“itf^ awl few acf C'® ii 
f? ff fa^ I 

■iiaa ^¥i fa^^w faat^^ « 
fff a c'slata ^ata a? aa i 
'a^at^ hea ^ta cwta f^\ aa ii 
f ^a®1 f K atea f ft ca c^tatea i 
acf ’ '^^1 f?a atea ii 
a^ f ai fafa^sl fa i 
c^f tea ca*t-^ea aafa ^a^a « 
f wa5=?a aaeaa aa ^ I 
atal atea cf ta ^lal ^t^tcf ^wa ii 
a^ atatea f faa i 

caf^ 'sea as ^ f;a ^aita ii 
■^fa fsafi cat fwa ca^ttaat i 
fwta a'fa '?sfa f ftef atfnai ii 
fan '^fij 5m f^eatata fa i 
ftfata ^tata atfNi atft ^ta ii 

5 I 

c^tata ^cina 'sa afiatiil a'sat? i 
'• W^taw afaatatef wti <2r®latal i 



f»9 


lalitamAdhaya 

’ll? i 

t’# =^«{t«=I II ’ 

-^^11 C*l\!F^ cwf^ ! 

f^r*t«ti c^fiK cm (= 

cYlr.5^ c^cs f^9j5i i • 

’lf?!^tJf 515^1 II 

^S?f5!«l it’d SIS^I 1 

l^CSf fft '2}??5*l ^t5?! I! 

t^^rc^’tsrr? ! 

^Ji^.7iS}i;;g 3=iWl i! 

5i5r5^<( 5W5f I 

f ^ 'SftC^ ’IT^T II 

?fw ^I%i1 I 

=5iiiic’^ f ^ ^if'm\ !i 

1 

Sf’ff® ^ts?5[tB50SJtJ»2 
b’t^it^rtiis 

^1 '2t'«ra^ ^?isit=[tr'^ li 

?r’!l ^t-nii 

<it5rt? *i^ ^!;*ltf%® f5Rtf^f*t 

5pt% ^«iti I 

c^3il‘n-5c^?f ^n 11 

5l%5, t% ^*3;^ 5f^%1 I 

fiRl «rrf5i 

fe®?'?!?:® II 

» 5art^^*itc'ii?i's ^’1?! '*t^t?[ c’^W^ ?)t«it? 
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'«Tl ^Itf? I 

mn w ^1 

«r<*t ¥??( II 

C-2f« WM 'sfa 
^5 Ftir I 

CT 1! 

?t5<1 ^C®? '?S5[ y[ft &^5f I 

he® c^rf^ ®?r ^ sie^ff ii 
®t^^ ^¥?[i I 

=1^1 h% 5<»ii ^sT ^t?® II 
f Ft^C't? sft^tl I 

f ^fip ?ft^® 5|1 II 

5iin C5rt5? f ^'55 ^ i 
'5ri^=w-^Wr.? ®tf% f%^l ^ ®?f II 
f?i3 1 

^ts(i w?i 'srfeitm ii 
®t^ ^ 5(.CT ’tt^Sil 1 

i%^^t5ie5iT^t% II ’ 

5^t®t®1 ?tC«f '?9eB I 

^f%® II 

“t’Slg® ®tt^ t 

5i®t^r3 sic^rc® ®tf^5i ii 

C*5t1^#l CTtra I 

c^ll ® f^tft <il^ ^Cf II 

*iie^ B1 f"?! 1 

'SRJT? II 

yS^^fsf ®*!rtt ?f5?! ! 

®e^ itfM^tra ^|%c® ^itf’tsi II 
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f^«l !!' 

?t^f1 15?t^ fP? I 

’jf'--? Tfr,^ c^tsrf wf^ s 

f *rl!iit-‘t ^twl 1 

'jgt =5i5f^^ !'. 

It4(tf CWtCf -At ’i'S m\ I 

=^tcii on-\ i 
c^-r.i? 5?1 =5?ttsi1 li 
^ ^fsf f ^5f5fstc5 ! 

C5f«|- f ^5?1 1! 

f I 

f%^l1 cwt^l "f 1! 

^t5l ?? C«Wif I 

2?tc^ ^»in IP 

^rf5T <2t(R*t I 
^CCS{ C?f^ siCafT.^ II 

f ti ^t?r itf^1 1 

?t«fRra5!:5l fwcl r 

cfi'5 5J(R SIW 51^*1 ^f%fll I 
?pflC® 5ltf^«lt ^ <2r¥t*t f^1 II 

^ ^ ^fs? f% 1 

f?t3 ?l«=<1ct?I ll 

> «rRt^ ®i'if 1 

CT^tW C'®R1'?I ^fiic^scw, Cn^lTCT 5^lfwC5f?[ r^ffitCJi5 

■stta I 
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1%^ 5[^i5C5l 11 

cw«i' cw=«r I 

CT1 Wtl II 

i£t^ ^fs( ^?[ra “n^J? I 

«»lt^ C5t? WSR II 
15?1 cwf^ f ^ sfC^T I 

^1 511 m\^ii ti 

f ^ 'Sic^pt I 

'^51!? 5t1%5l I 

«ra «r3 iii^ ’^5rt?R II 
5lf^®1 ^f^?ri ^C5f 5lt^ CTt^5|i I 
(?it? 5itf^i;^ <ii’«r5i II 

^1 «(1^?l1 ^ f5lft^!l I 

'srtoipH ^ II 

C^?tt ^ f C^? ^^5f I 

’Tl^sitsi ®rfl^ w II 

19f51 f^ sic^t I 

Orte II 
^if^isn ^ 5it?ti ^t^?ti I 
"?tC51 fc^ Sf1%^ II 
^ ^tf% ^f?[ 5^5? 5|CJ| 1 

^ II 

ar«nii '®rrc?f i 

^ f ^ 5ra II 

^ ^ I 

i^CT CTtC^ ltj% II 

fn?! ^ c^ I 

'm fo c¥t«ri «(f^ i£i^ ii 
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CVff^gl I 

fim >2rfe wrf^ « 
If ?f ^ C?’«f1 Sftff C?f i 
^tfw ^ctaft^n if 11 

OTtt CSftCi I 

^tfti '2tSft«l 511^11® cwf^^ II 

cm >2i^w ^fiii I 

c?«rt^¥i ici igfij^'i I) 

’'Ng® '®9ii ?rtf¥ ifff I 

fiSfss? <£[5^ lilt itW CWRsT I! 
'St^TiC^ ^MCi Cf to I 

f itft ffii:® >ii^ 'wra II 

iii^il% 5Kic*t mm 1 

C!ff^ fti fli II 

t^1 ^fu$ I 

'srfc^j tl?i II 

tt1 CSFTi ^fi I 

ci ^ 1% siHt fi I! 

®wti C’ftC^ it^n iWC® *1T^1 I 
itil w srtit ^ II 

5lf^1 Wi ift t^sfl I 

>4515^ WTi*1 ‘ C?f^ C^TfiC^ II 

'5’^i c^il i 

lil^ W CTi" ^ WtlF'l II 
*t^? *rci ^Ci '®R7fCi I 

'srrssi 'fitfs? nfftR mm ii 
ta ^ ^ii I 

mcm n 


‘ 'i!i«tiini| 
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' 

p[V^ 1 ^ ^ '• 

(^Tf f^ 5t^ I 

c^W^ '®rti^ f ^ ^t’^r II 

■^fi{ ^ '^3?^1 ^tfel I 

ikm !! 

I 

mil *t'®tf^-'^^^'2itc^wuiRt^i 

li 

^i^tl ^t^t II 

^s( 

t^Wf C*tt^ I 

l5f®^1 C*ttf%^ 5(1;;^ 

'srl^*^ II 

siC^**! ■^5t '®lW^ f^'^ WC®T 

'srwc^ '®rtfa[^ I 

1% ^¥l (?it? 

c^tc^ 51^ ^ C*^®! II 

w*f cm^ f^?rl ^®tf^ 

f^WtlF*l I 

(SWft Cifitl?!^ ft® ff*lft® 

II 

^ fii f% (?m fswcii ^ 

c^1 «rtf^ ff^rferi i 
?ri cwf^ ^*1 

f^1 csrt? ^ MffI II 
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w:^ f%f 51 1 

^1 ^1 ’fn II 

'SCI 5!i =5F^i ^m'\ I 

'5rrt% 5ftr^5ii I) 

^1 ^ ¥1 '®rtdr %f ^ i^T! 

fit<,Sf:^ ^fS[ ,■: 

^ v^<n Mr ^ti ic^r I 
Its}’ Ml f 13 Cf fl 11 

'srWa iFi I 

fl'Wl-^rf^Tl 5^ C^Wl II 
^C1 5^*^ twl ^ICl I 

^tr.i ^ iH '^tfici !i 
Itl'fci 5ta I£l^ '8(5^1 I 
8(5>j^tCl C'Stl IFHi II 

»(1 | 

'srWi iw c^ n It 
3T#tf^^ ^5% ¥ci 5r?6 srMi 
M c$tr:i '8f=rfilci 5pfic«i^ att^T !i' 

lf?I f ^ 5^ 5f5T5i1 I 

'St?! cw1% iF%:^ ^rtf^ II 
C'r’«r5 lilt ! 

ItH (?5|% W fl3 3TC^ !1 

(71 15i Gff^ 3Tsi5^ *Tlt^1 I 
IstC®! Cl^t^C^ II 

' Cl Iftl I’t ^%1 <*tt!:^, Cl C^til, 

ifUtl 5tc'®C5— I 

I 
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Wtl**! 5J?1 W ii 

c¥t«ii ^ ^5srt®T ’atsjsi I 

c^fsi^f ii 

=51^ C^ i 

^t?[ ?rc*tt!R% ! 

C^tsiti ^fW I 

f?P 11 

tft 1 

cH^<5{l3ft ®ftf^?I1 II 

^ m 'll i 

^l?:iF II 

^rwi ¥fi^ 1 

ci*t-’?c^ ®rti *1^ 11 

WC^ ^ I 

sft^l iFfl %% *i^C® II 

:^'^n jfSIt^T fl*! I 

CTt 5lf^ ^*1 11 
cH\<5rt'^ IFCf CTtl '®tCTl 1 

^Ri w #ti3^ Hw II 
iwr? ^i::^ e|srr*i ’i1%®t i 
'sM 1! 

Im cHt<5it^ ^ I 

cgci cw'l II ' 

1% 35(t>^j f^ti ^Tm I 

■^^iNtc® s^«i ?f6f5t II 

^ cHt<sit^ 'SlCat IFCl Mt^«| i 

flW OTt^ Otf^ ^C15( II 
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i! 

c^j^m i 

CW^'SW*! ^ 1! 

^W? ic’i '5jt#w® ii 
1iwi c4<5?t#!c^ I 
cw'^r 51CW ?ts! w !i 

c4<s(t^ w ^ 

si^i sift fwi II 

5Tfti'$l 51CSI ’It^l ! 

¥ftC^ 5itftM1 5|{;^tfWl 11 

f ^ ftiWtl ¥ft^1 1 
ufit li 

^*r ^^si®i II 

W^ ^ ?l^«fCS( 1 

^tCSf II 

'sc^c^ ^itf 51 ^\^\ f c5fftr?i I 
!5{t;i^ff *ti^?ii II 
C*l\<sit=^li ^fftCil ^%fl I 

C^ SIC^ '®ltftl f ^ ^itftt^l II 

c*lt^ SI!R I 

^t^l f ^ C’lt*^ 5|^ II 

C’ttft^ CTftf 5Ttsi*W C’tt^ I 

w sfW 'srtftBn <ii’«m ii 
5i?R ^t«fl 'srt^srtTf I 
^Wc?i ®t1%5f ^ *it5Tftc« srrf% II 
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^«r55f ^ffn^ii ii 

'?Si? 5fC*tlTft? 1 

C?(t3 i: 

C<£W!E^ I 

?t%rff ^ cirt^ts? Ii 

^ ^«tl1 ^9(1 ^¥i I 

WM 15 11 

«5ft ^f5 1 

^t?tp('t-1 ff5 il 

'SC^ ^1 ^-m ^tf^ >2tc^»t ^5i1 I 
¥ff{75 5Ttf^?I1 il 
IJSI^ '®lt*5^f 1 

?t?? ^if'i 11 
f ^ I 

C^ltf^'S 11 
5i%5i '®i5i '5[tOTf*ti:^ I 

'»rf5it^ W»t 11 

^ fm ^5^ I 

'St'S?^ ^31 1S?S1 11 

'^?i flu w fiiti i 
f^'sWsI sici 'sit^Hf i#<i 11 

^ I 

fiw ’?t{;s«: 1C® ^ II 

'5(^^ ^tuti I 
tl^tC^ Itl II 

it«rrf 'si^c®? I 

^^lCltll5^ ^9(1 II 
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CT ^5f< il 
^floi ’If?®! I 

C? fsito 53t5l Sf?«l II 
C? CT C^t?^ ^C? ?fW f?3#r5T! ! 

^RtC'sl sfC^ '^«f s 

l^m C^tt^ 5(1 Sf^'Q 1! 

?Wf?3-2^t?>r"W^ '5lt'?jt5( I 
’tt? ’??isltf^?t5! 11 

5lf5f^'S(ti(:^<(Jt^lH;ST CfifS|?5WC^ If ^ II 

5lf%s5}t«R 5(#^ W*f mw ^”^®r I ®’^C?F <2f?5( ^ 'SfCf? 

?twt^1 1 ^2t?5? 'SKW ?t?l^ >il?F 

’^fl ^?1 1 #f’S!^i^ 'e 

vil^ :^r5rtll 1 

?W? ^1*1 ?ti m, f?3^i»f !%t5( 7ft?|{:?i ^ 

W^fism®! ?r51¥l ^Cf, 

ic^ 'srPratc?? I l'^'^ 

^c*# ?tsfl c? %:? ^c? 3 tN5j -sfwtJf 

C<£|5l#5^t? ?f3!% ?fw! tft? ^tSf I 

>st^c»tc? 3?^itC5— 

5(tk¥ 

«i:g s!?r?sfi?rr^i ^- 

f%f5( sifsf5S(t?R 'S I %?«| 
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igspgr 5it^ ’ 

%;ii fWC^*!’'S^ ffts '2t®{*'T 
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PADAS OP OANDIDASA 
Bt 

Manindha Mohan Bosb, M.A. 

1. In the Sahitya Parisad edition of Candidasa the follow- 
ing song is attributed to this poet in the form noted below : — 

^f'% t% I 

%®®T 'Q FtW 

CWR II 

5^ffs{ Wtjkus Ifftfej 

srtf^^ 11 

^3Ttc5i5( , ’Tj’i? . .. - .‘.1 

'Sften I ■ ■ • ' 

’ ^^5t-CWlC^ 11 

sracsj c»t^ 11 


Song No, 311, 
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2 

But in the Sahitya Parisad edition of the Padakalpataru, 
the same song is attributed to Jnanadasa in the following 
form 

!5jt^ I 

C'551 II 

c^, csrm ws( I 
■gftiri '« Itpf 

CWR II 

mfes wtfej 

srtf^ II 

c^t®! I 

si^*! '5{f^C5^ 11 

¥ol. II, p. 162. 

We have this song in the Basumatl edition of the Padavall, 
the BangahasI edition of the same, the Battala edition of the 
Padakalpataru, and in Eamaninxohon Mallick’s edition of 
Gandidasa. We note below an adoptable version of the song 
with different readings in smaller types : — • 

^ 'SRI 
* C’t^ I 

51^ * ^ 11 
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'« Itw’' 

‘ “ f^*i cwfV 11 w 

ffiffsi ' * 5tf5u$ wtfer ‘ * 

sitR^ (???:5ni 

srtf^ 'srfCT 1 

=5?^%^ ^?5l-CVttC^ II"' 

5i?i*i !5(f4r?F 11 

» 5 } 

’■ ?Tf%^, W ; j fff^?f, ; 

■* 'm’i 

« feltW, i 

* m ; 

^ 5if5r cf , . Jt^, *t?(»il, 

’ ^’Tlt®!, W, ; WST, ^S } 

’I^Jlt } St?, 

* CTf^s;, } cJit«re^, s 

" ?%, W} 

» > ^tf , } 

wtf^lil ^5OT ^1F, (°Bf?15), j ('^5%:'®), *ta^1 } 
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58 ffjfSffsi, j ^?F ; 

5 1 'St i 

w,5=s:, w, V.} 

i ’ ^5lE®!5J, W} 

Btfg nvg%, I 

ntli; W5 'StC’f, (mit^?!), ’111^°} ^1 

(’tt^1^^) ;° ’lf^5l,° W} 

> i-?.> '^C^? nnt, ’ll ; 

'af^^ i:*t®i, ’larj ^itc^ 'aRi 

’i^ni, (5it^t^<!), I 

It should be observed that the song is attributed to 
Candidasa in the Parisad edition of the songs of this poet, 
in the Basumatl edition of Candidasa, and in the Padaratna- 
kar of Kamalskantadas compiled in 1213 B.S. (1806 A.D.). 
But in the Padakalpataru (both in the Sahitya Parisad edition, 
as well as in the Baftala edition), and in five other manuscripts 
of the work consulted by the editor of the Sahitya Parisad 
edition, in the Padarasasara of Nimanandadasa, in the two 
alternative versions noted in the Sahitya Parisad edition of 
the Padas of Candidasa (p. 139), in the Sahitya Parisad manus- 
cript No. 2041, in Ramanlraohan Mallick’s edition of the 
Padas, in the Padaratnavall and Padalaharl, this song is 
attributed to Jnanadasa. As there is a complete unanimity 
in the different versions of the Padakalpataru, which is an 
authentic production compiled in the early part of the 18th 
century A.D., we are led to believe that this Pada was in that 
remote period passing in the name of Jnanadasa, and that 
the name of the author of the song was afterwards changed 
to Candidasa by some over-zealous person either intentionally 
or by mistake, and thus the Pada obtained currency in the 
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name of Candidasa in some quarters. This is also to be 
observed that we cannot get this song in any of the antho- 
logies of Candidasa that are in the Bengali manuscript library 
of the Calcutta University. 

The Bhanita, as we find it in this song, is bereft of the 
characteristics of a true Bhanita. Merely the insertion of 
the name of the poet in a corner of the song cannot serve 
the purpose of identification for which the Bhanita is primarily 
introduced. The chief characteristic of a full Bhanita is to 
introduce the name of the patron, or Guru, or of the deity 
to whom the author owns allegiance, along with his own 
name, such as — 

^ I 

^ II 

or I 

( f 

Here we find that Krsuadasa Kaviraja has put in the 
names of Rupa and Raghunatha with his own name, in order 
to point out definitely that he was that Krsnadasa who 
received inspiration from these two great Vaisnava saints. 
As there are many Krsnadasas among the Vaisnava worthies, 
it can be easily understood that without such characteristic 
marks of distinction, the composition of one Krgnadasa 
may pass in the name of another Krsnadasa. So, the name 
of Vasull associated with Badu Candidasa in the colophon 
is a characteristic mark of Candidasa’s Bhanita. But 
in the Bhanita, as we have it in the Pada noted above, the 
name of Candidasa can be put in the place of Jnanadasa 
without much difficulty, and we presume that something of 
this nature has taken place in the Pada under review here. 

Notes about the different readings : — 

Line 1. Though both ^ and ^ are used in the first 
person, yet the verbs ending in ^ represent the older forms, 
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and, therefore, we adopt the form in this place, as has 

been done in the Parisad edition of the Padakalpataru. The 
form which is the more simplified form, has been used 

in the Parisad edition of Oa^didasa. ^ comes from the 
affix %5b ^ sim plied to and frequently used 

in poetry) added to the verbal base in ^ to signify the past 
tense. Compare the forms etc., used in Magadhi 

Hindi even at the present day. 

L. 6. I — The Parisad edition has while 

the Padakalpataru (Parisad edition) has adopted the reading 
^f?R:3q 1 In both these cases the last word C«Tf^ with 
or makes it extremely difficult to bring out a clear 

significance of the line. We are, however, of opinion that 
this is a noun, representing as in ia 

which form it is often used as a noun both in colloquial and 
written languages. This has been transformed into 

C#!)’ for the sake of good rhyming with the word c?f^ of 
the 7th line. Changes of this kind are undoubtedly very 
common in our language. We often use ^>(1% for 
*1^ in spoken dialect. The use of or for f^^il is even 
found in the : — 

Wl 1 p. 212. 

^ I p. 216. 

There is, therefore, no difficulty in taking as a noun. 
It forms a compound word with meaning “ fortune’s 

writ.” The line will then mean — “ Dear friend ! How 
peculiar is my Luck !” 

L. 8. means high, as in — 

I 

'spssi means mountain. So, the sentence means — “ I climbed 
over the mountain hoping to get on a higher level, but my 
luck is so bad that I now find myself sunk in fathomless 
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water.” In the reading found in the 

Padakalpataru, the significance of ptssi is not quite clear. 
The word is not even found in the Bengali Dictionary of 
Bahu Jnanendramohan Das. Perhaps the word has been 
coined to mean a low place in contrast to ^5*1 i 

LI. 12-15. These four lines are not found in the 
versions of the Padakalpataru. They may be later additions. 

Last line. must be taken as a compound 

word. This line will then mean — “A weapon which is more 
powerful than death.” 

2. In the Sahitya Parisad edition of Oajididasa, the song 
No. 340 is attributed to Oandidasa in the following form : — 

cwte ^ I 

STfR 

cll II 

C^SIW Cif^ li 

'sifsRrI 

lit <il I! 

c^Pf 

CW? II 

ic*! 

CW, \ 

,,, 

etsi II 
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CSJt^l I 

^acsf men 

'3tal II 

m t^1 

5(1 C?f^ c^itc^ I 

^^^ :^«*r II 

This song is also found in the Padakalpataru, and in some 
old Bengali manuscripts, from which we have adopted the 
following version : — 


fl1% 

cwto ^ I 

II 

5||, C^SR* CT?’ I 

c^siw*' c??' ^ ir > 
^T%1 

^Cl 

>4^'® II 

<4 =5jTf5Rii <^rait1%ii 

CW5 ^ II 
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«wtr,«i‘ ’ 

«pr5!i 

i<!5d% C*t^ I! 

iftc® ‘ C5?T?1 I 

«raw sf^ 

yQSff® ^1 II 

5€tWtCT 

S11 CwR- I 

‘ 5[«I1 ?[t<f, ; I^tw, ^si I 

'5|:t5|*if OT, '®^F, ’P^’s J r^, <t, I 

I 

8-8 ^rrf?W <iSl^f% 51^, ’PT?, J nunl ; ’Jtfe® U5 f^sr ??, ^b-l . 

m, I 

* fV^l, Wj c?m, 1 

* I 

’ C*T, I 

v-v <£i>('®-»r?i:^?f, We, ^} I 

» c^^rc®, I 
‘ ° C?, ; OT, I 

^tw, n>T?, I 

^ s ®ttc? 5— 

srwtc? ®(fei 

CWJ( CT^ I 

STfR-sitW^r 

?CT f^f^ 11 


2 
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C®!^, } °c^, 1 

J 8-^8 1 

V‘ f?, .^b"!, ^Sb- I 

CW,5b-<)| 

5 I 

’ftWOT, ’I®!!, I 
' * ’(Jit, stb*), %»?, ?SVr I 

^ “ 'srffsi!:®!, ^ i 
’f’Tt I 
I 

'^, ^b-*), ^SV I 

'S^ ; ?®f?, ! 

^'W, ^b-*), ?»?, ^Sb- I 

^rjit I 

Notes about the different readings : — 

LI. 1-2. This song is interesting, because we have here a 
narration of all the characteristics of true love. It is a fact 
that all love love beauty, and enjoyment of bliss is the object 
of love. So, love, beauty and bliss go together. In lines 1-2, 
we have an assertion of this nature. They state that pleasant 
love aims at the enjoyment of bliss, and is associated with 
beauty. The reading is, therefore, more explicit 
than of the Padakalpataru and the Parisad edition. 

LI. 3-4. Here (gold) stands for beauty, just as 
for bliss, and for love. The poet says that love becomes 
all the more enjoyable when it is associated with beauty and 
bliss. The reading of the Padakalpataru must, therefore, 
be given up for of the other versions. 

LI. 6-7. Here the poet expresses his admiration for the 
creator who has built up the feature of love by mixing up 
the elements of beauty and bliss. 

LI. 8-16. Now the poet speaks about the sources of love, 
beauty and bliss. (nectar) which symbolises bliss, lies 

hidden in the ocean, for the tradition says that it came out of 
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the ocean when it was churned. How could the creator find 
such a rare thing for building up the feature of Love ? 
Similarly, gold lies hidden in the womb of the earth, and 
the arrows of cupid, are mysterious in nature. But 
all of them have been brought together by the wonderful 
Creator to build up the feature of love. 

The rest of the piece presents little difficulty. 

3. In the Sahitya Parisad edition of Candidasa, we have 
the song No. 389 in the following form : — 

C’tSf ! 

^ ^ II 

fWS[ ’tiei II 

5}CJ^c^ I 

cw»tt^ ^ fwd ^tr^f 11 

^51 III II 

'SRelt 1% I 

C>2N il 

^51 5ja[f 5?| SfJi I 

cit cm c?? i< 

5€tWPl m C-Slsi ^ I 

^«itci3pcsf '5r?[Ci$c® 11 

This song is in the Payara metre. But in the University 
manuscripts Nos. 292, 298, and 3300 we have a song breathing 
the same spirit and based on the same materials, attributed 
to Candidasa in the following form :— 

^ I 

'Sf’sc^ c^«tl f5i%r 

^ Mm il 
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I 

>it5^ ^tf%=^w 

*" 11 ^ " 
f% 

C>2is5 I 

si'w 55tf^ 

C®f^ C^ 11 

jwt^ 5itc^ ^C’l 11 

This song is in the long Tripadi metre. As there is 
wonderful similarity in these two versions, we conclude that 

one has been formed from the other. This is a very typical 
illustration of how Oapdidasa’s songs have been manipulated 

in later times. t. , , , , 

4. In the Sahitya Parisad edition of the Padakalpataru, 

the following song is attributed to Capdidasa : 

c'nt^ ^-50 

c?f ot’t 

^ *1tf? 11 

% II 

lil 

51% *I1^ i 

<5it5rtw^ <3rt% ^cw 'fisi 

(ii^^ 5(1^ 11 
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^5? c^*«rt *?tT^ i 
3^tfwp$ 

1! 

C^t? 5iltt I 

?iW 5^C!( 1! 

f M ’f I 

1%®? 

WS,-i{ 11 ^ II 

161%| ^itcw f^f^w^-^fti:^ 

c?t% w\m I 

csrt^ c^ n 

«(1% '®!^f5i igf® 

cwc’^r «{tf 'm I 

srPttr ^ 

^ ^ 

C^f^t C^5IW fC^ II 

^ sic^i ^ ^ 

i£i’»(l5i '«rr'«^tl¥i I 
^5l^ CT 'f ? CT 

?(fw (?T SWI II 
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ogsfsf ^ li 

This song is also found in the Sahitya Parisad edition of 
Oandidasa, in the Battala edition of the Padakalpataru, and 
in the Calcutta University manuscript No. 292. But in all 
of them, this song has been split up into two songs, the 
first ending with C?t sTlfec® and the second 

beginning with Wf etc. We give below an 

adoptahle version of the former with different readings noted 
from the four copies mentioned above. 

c<(^ 1%f^s.5ri w I 

'* c?Uf cwN' 

^ <?f ntft ■* 11 

f^%5* 

« CT C?t^ I 

stiff <?iw 

'StftCf f^BTl^ % r 

sitff f^f< CfSf’' 5iC3^r«f'' 

f%i^ srBt 11 II 
'^t'Q 'Sfsl CT f'S 

fire' • “ *iti:5 i 
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^ 51^1 I 

v5tf%!ir '* 

C?f% (71*® II 

til* • ^t% ^1 

^ (7f^ trt^* * I 
^5[Uw? ’?fi:? c?t^ 'TO 'fc? 

cw«r lii'^ « 

* *• TO<( ^^511 5lTO 

'sit*15T sjc^C® 1 

tilt '^tft 'srtf^*’ c^*’^fe 

tiiTO* *■ <*lt?F2?‘ ^ II 

TO (71 sitf^c^ 5l%®ri f%5* * 

5€lwn7r^* m 

^i:'^ (7f f5f^«.’Ti wtCT ii' * 

’it^m 

* iStfS, I (^) ^ 1 

*-. c'atfW, c^ c^»R, 51^ cTO '515| I 

« 8 <!itc^, w, I 

« - IL ill 5CT, W (•'^tf^ Jitft C^' ^ftil I 

^ t^tiT ’ll:?! ^ i »f«j% '®W5 I 
C^ <I9H<! TO, 'S'f I 
vv ’W? } w(^)l 

* ^tf, ’t*!?, '5?p (^) I 

so-io ffifi? 'Step, (^) ; ^llw, 1 
> 1-ii c% } ^f^c®r <fl, w0) I 

‘ * ^ (<^) I 

> * «ft^1, *PT?, W (^} I 
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Fff??r1, C^-SIIST 'Stt, (<^,', ( °C^H1 

C^ MW ) 5 °^C? I 

i s>^%9 ' ^t¥j ' I 

ji-»v ’srffJtft , ; 'srffJT'ii, w (<^) I 

5v->v ^s%, C-^); sFC^M«f1 «tt^, I 

I 

a ^3!l% ’tJJ's; ^ (<^)j "Stf^, W; 

5'^fft>T w (^^) I 

^i-^i ^1 nf?^ “sitotJT I'sjtff nwtf 

Now, we find that eleven lines beginning with c^ 
■il^Pt^ and ending with cwf^ m C?RSf have been omitted 

in the Parisad version of the song as noted in the Pada- 
kalpataru. The editor has, however, given us under different 
readings all the eleven lines included in a version of the song 
that he found in a manuscript which he had consulted. As 
these lines are also found in the Battala edition of the 
Padakalpataru as well as in other two versions we have noted 
above, we conclude that these lines were in the original song, 
and hence we have adopted the version noted above. 

The last eight lines have been condensed into four in the 
Battala edition of the Padakalpataru in the following form : — 

1 

C^f »It%® EifiiSTl 

^ II 

In doing so, the following four lines have been totally 
omitted from this version : — 

And, 

CT II 
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Bat as they are in the Sahitya Parisad edition of Oandi- 
dasa, and in the alternative version of the Padakalpataru of 
the Parisad edition, as well as in the University manuscript 
No. 292, we are in favour of retaining them in the adoptable 
version of the song. 

The most interesting misreading seems to have cropped 
up in the line C¥ I The sense seems to he 

this — ^Who says that Dhanvantari excels others in his 
curative capacity, for he even does not know the medicine 
that can cure the malady of love. 

About the form of the song. The version of the Pada- 
kalpataru of the Parisad edition should be split up into two 
songs, as has been done in the other versions, otherwise there 
shall be two JDhruva padas in the same song which is some- 
what unusual. There are also examples of the same topic 
running through two consecutive songs, as in the songs Nos. 
80 and 81 of the Parisad edition of the Padas of Candidasa. 
So this sort of treatment is not without a precedent in the 
Padavall literature. 

There is also an important observation which we wish to 
make in this connection. In the Parisad edition of the Padas 
of Candidasa, there are fifteen Padas included in the sub- 
division under the heading of CwVsj (Krisna's adven- 

tures of love undertaken by his own initiative). It appears to 
us that these songs have been collected from various pieces of 
musical compositions each of which was complete in itself. 
This section has been arranged under sub-sections like 
OT (in the guise of a gipsy), (in the guise of a 

shop-keeper), (in the guise of a magician), etc. 

This shows that the author has tried to deal with the various 
aspects of Krspa’s love adventure. But the songs as they 
have been arranged show that isolated Padas from different 
pieces have been collected together, without taking care 
to maintain the connection which each pada bears to 
the whole piece from which it was picked up. Por the 
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purpose of illustration, let us take up the section under the 
heading of m (in the guise of a gipsy). There 

is only one Pada included in this section, and that is 
also incomplete. Towards the end of this Pada, we find 
that Kr§na asked for a cloth of Radha as a reward. It 
runs thus — 

^ 5lfw f 

yn ^ c^cw ^t'Q ^ m TO 

“gfl Wtfl ^fk CSK^ 

'SJtfil II 

c'stsn mi ^ #t?i m c^=i ^?i 

(ii^ i” 

siCJi 11 

Here Er§na has pressed his claim in an admirable 
manner, holding fast to it inspite of the threats of Radha. 
But what actually came out of the negotiations is not given 
in this Pada. The author has abruptly finished the song 
with the Bhauita of his own without giving us a picture 
of the final stage of the adventure. Perhaps this was in 
another song closely following it, but that has not been 
quoted here. 

As a typical illustration of how one topic is continued 
through a series of Padas, we may take up the sub-section 
under the heading of I There are three Padas 

in this sub-division. The first begins by saying how a 
(Tfnall^ or mystic woman came to the land of Vraja. It 
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ends with the enquiry f ^ (where 

have you come from) ? The second Pada begins with the 
answer of Krsna to this query, thus — 

'®rr^ts( 1 etc. 

“ Krs^a said cunningly that his home was at MathurS, 
from where he had come to Vrndavana,” thus maintaining 
the connection with the first song of this series. The second 
song ends with an enquiry about the house of Vrsabbanu, 
the father of E.adha — 

11 

In the third song we find that Krsna has entered into 
the house of Badha— 

CWf^ ^ 1 etc. 

Finally Eadha could recognise Krsna in his disguise, 
and the result, as it usually happens in such cases, was 
the union of the two — 

» 

fi[f^ fil? ^ ^ 

srfcsf I 

c^ ^ 

5(1 11 

This is the nature of continuing a topic through a series 
of songs. This sort of continuity has not been maintained 
in many of the songs included in Ci?W I We are, 

therefore, of opinion that these songs testify to the existence 
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of more Padas of connected topics of which we know nothing 
at present. 

About the author of the fifteen Padas included in this 
section. Five of them have clearly the Bhanitas of Dvija 
Oandidasa. In the sub-section C^, we have, as we 

have said before, three Padas, of which the first two bear the 
Bhap.ita of Dvija Oandidasa. Hence, the third, which is con- 
nected with this series, may also be taken as the composition 
of this poet. The first song of the series under the heading of 
ends also with the Bhanita of Dvija Oandidasa. 
The first song of the sub-section is attributed 

to Dvija Oandidasa ; we may, therefore, conclude that the 
other two songs of this section must also be the composition 
of this poet. In this way most of the songs of this series 
may be attributed to Dvija Oandidasa. Further enquiry 
may show what connection has this Dvija Oandidasa with 
Badn Oandidasa of the pre-Oaitanya period. 

The adoptable reading of the second part of the song 
is this — 

I 

II 

^ II 11 
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^ ^ ‘ ® 

cm ' * ^ f^i ‘*^11 

^ 5(1 M il 

^tl^i ^ ^ CTrt? 

(?f ^1%,5l1 I 

{% 5}^ 

CT ^ 

^ ■■ ^rt'sfi^^ii cwr*? “ 1 

^t=1 C^ 

?lfvf CT 5i5Jf C’l^lSI 't'' 11 

5lt^ ® Bt'^lt 

Ijt (71 1 

S'^Tfr’i ?ic& 

iil?l^ ^3?t^ ^ 11 

'®^P (’I’T^), I 

^<1, ’WU 

^<^1*1, ^ i IftH, *PI« I 
CTC’fsr, I 

CWtC^, ’W? I 

^ (^fe) j I 

5ll?f, j 1 

^ ^ICTt^, I 

fw?, ’1’Tt i 1 

?1?, W, I 

W (’1’TO j 'S?F C^^) I 

^tw, m (^) I 
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J8.JS CTt%1 W 

>«-it s(t^ c*r I 

v*-»* fnf?i1%%^, (’t’lO j OTi:?ic^ 

w (^^) j f^f?ir«i I 

»’ f^^i, (^), I 

»v-»v Ic^, I 

Tf?, } <?T, 

ro-^a 'St®[ C5f (’Wt) 1 

(?T, ’t*!? I 

CT, (^^), I 
’tt^'st'si, (nnt) j ’(tia, I 
'• I 

«>r>rt I 

sif^CT I 

5. In the Parisad edition of Oandidasa the following 
Pada is attributed to Candidasa in the following form : — 

^rfCSTHf 
?rn^ C*R I 

wt^r?! cR^ri ^ 

ttfk® #11^ C^ 11 

'am 'srtfe 

^*! ^Cf wi 

CTf^ II 

^ cm? ?tfi »rhsft ??ft 

csm I 

lil'^R C?ssR 

?'5 cwf? ^t?mvf 11 
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ffsi 0 ^1 

*®lc5ra c^rtfST sfM^ ^®i 

srtfk? c^ i! 

Song No. 90. 

This song is also found in the University manuscripts 
Nos. 291, 292 and 297, from which we have collected the 
following adoptable reading : — 


4lWlW * 

CT ® * C*tC^ *■ I 

C^STl m '' 
C4i:*t *■ II 

w FI FI I 

Cff^ II 

^ 5Rft 

fsi^csti:^ *if?^ ‘’1 . 

5(1 C45R ' ° 

c?!^ Wf? II 

?tf% iS35[ i%5rtf^ 
^1^ ^ t 
*lrfC5l?I CTt551 SIM^ 

5!f^ Jltfe C4?l II 

' =fPF«! I 
<>t(f «[tS(, ^IS*) I 

-» C^f%®l1x?r '5t4, i C4tf% ’SR?! I 
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C“t^, ’fJTt ^s>3 I 
’ 1 
>' m 1 
*> C^, ’W?, I 

» .-» o ^^»r, J 'sltf^Kl, I 
»> ^ifncn, “nJI?, ^s>^, Sts'! i 
d^isri, m\ i c^f%^i, 1 

»•-»« 'srNfij si.s'i I 

19 ^S,:> j ’Pt^ I 

1 « I 

■' * 'il’SffsT, 5l»^, I 
n 'srn^tff, I 

i’' ^tfsK^r, AS") 1 
If ^^5T, %s>i 5 mil, 1 
^'’ ^<i<fi|, ^S<i I 

'*•1 7 ^, 9tii« } i?a, iLs:> j ^c^F, ^s‘1 1 

<S5|OT1 njin 
’>■'• CT, W, 1 

We have another song of this nature in the Parisad 
edition of Oa^dldasa :' — 

■2f5t® Ttc^ra C^TT^^5tf%^ 

CVft'^ C*t^l 

^fertsrt^ 

Mm C^ 11 
STt, c^1c?f (?{ I 

TO ^ B 
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^ ^ fitter I 

^csrr^^tft 

f% ^ 

'srt^tw 

^w1 ^ ’^t? ^ <?! 

«RI1 

Song No. 91. 

These two songs are almost similar ; the only difference 
is that in the Song No. 9), we have the following three 
additional lines- 
’ll, (?5tc? (71 ^’Tl I 

(7F ^ c’m 

sfCsi ^ II 


And there are also variations in the last four lines of 
the Bha^itas thus — « 

^fsj CR W I 
’SJtcsra (7{t^ ’>t¥m 

^11%® 5itfk^ ii 


4 


Song No. 90. 
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And 

51C5I? 'srf^Tfw 

I 

!^C!I «R II 

Song No. 91. 

Besides these differences, these two songs are otherwise 
almost similar. We, therefore, cannot find what purpose 
is served by treating them as separate songs. They are 
rather two different versions of the same original song, and 
they should be treated as such. 
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The Vaisg.ava songs as we find them in the standard 
anthologies, do not always give us correct readings. The 
editors of these anthologies generally collect them either 
from manuscripts or from the Kirtaniyas, But none of 
these sources are reliable. 

The manuscripts differ so much in their readings 
that it is difidcult to say which of them represents the 
correct text. These manuscripts were generally copied 
by half-educated men; and most of these songs came 
down to them through the Kirtaniyas, who were even 
more illiterate than the collectors themselves. 

No wonder, therefore, that these manuscripts should 
contain faulty versions. Sometimes the readings are so 
misleading and corrupt that one cannot find any sense 
in them. 

The Vaispava poets were mostly highly cultured 
men. Their songs were, therefore, occasionally couched 
in a subtle language, containing fine and beautiful ideas. 
It is not to be expected that illiterate or half-educated 
rustics would do full justice to the texts while reproduc- 
ing them. 

As for example, we find the following version of a 
song of Govindadas in the Yaisnava-padalahari : 
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We are quite perplexed as to the meaning of the 
word in the line The 

Padakalpataru gives us a little improved text, but not 
sensible enough to be accepted as a correct one. The 
version of the Padakalpataru is : 

We had to consult more than a dozen manuscripts 
to find out the correct text. 

It is the University MS. No. 324 which probably gives 
us a correct and reliable reading. It runs thus : 

The meaning is quite clear now, “ Oh my darling ! 
have respect for his high status ( ).” The word 
literally means “ maintain.” 

The songs of Govindadas, as we know, were exten- 
sively sung by the Kirtaniyas, most of which being in 
Brajabuli were misrepresented by them, as they were 
not well acquainted with that peculiar language. And 
the copyists, while collecting these songs from the 
Kirtaniyas, took them down verbatim. 

Then, again, Govindadas was a close follower of Vidyapati. 
He imitated the Maithili poet with such perfect skill that 
sometimes it is very difficult to distinguish his songs from 
those of Vidyapati, And whenever the Kirtaniyas by mistake 
have put the name of the one in the place of the other in the 
colophon of a song, it is very difficult to detect the mistake, so 
similar are their style and composition. 

Many songs of Vidyapati have thus been attributed to his 
follower Govindadas in the manuscripts and the published 
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anthologies, and the editors have not made any attempt to 
correct the mistake. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Thus the song srt?[^ Itsfl cW’ by Vidyapati has 

been attributed to Goviadadas in the University MSS. Nos. 324, 
327 and 329, while it has been attributed to Jnanadas in the 
Sahitya- Parisliat MS. No. 201. 

Thus we find quite a wilderness of readings in our old 
manuscripts. The reader will indeed be preplexed if he com- 
pares the texts of the various anthologies with those found in 
the old manuscripts. 

In order that textual inaccuracies may be avoided, as far 
as possible, and the pristine beauty of the poems may be 
preserved intact, there should be a serious attempt to 
examine all the available editions of Govindadas and the printed 
anthologies of Vaisnava songs with the help of the old manus- 
cripts lying in the libraries of the Calcutta University, the 
Sahitya-Parishat of Calcutta and other literary institutions. 

The present report will show some of the results, arrived 
at by us by pursuing our studies in this direction. 

The song beginning with the line, lt«fl 

— has been found in the Calcutta University Manuscript 
No. 327, with the name of Govindadas in the colophon. But 
in the Sahitya-Parishat Manuscript No. 201 we get the same 
song with some variations in the reading, attributed to 
Jnanadas. Thus the difficulty arises as to whom the authorship 
of the song should be attributed to. This difficulty, however, 
is solved when we find the song attributed to the great poet 
Vidyapati, in such authoritative works as the Padakalpataru, 
Padamritasamudra, and Padakalpalatika. 

Vidyapati is a much earlier poet than Govindadas, so 
one cannot say that he imitated the latter. Then again 
the language and style of the song is typical of Vidyapati, 
and bears the stamp of his genius in a marked degree. 

We find the same song with the name of JnanadSs in 
the colophon of the Sahitya-Parishat Manuscript No. 201. 
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Sut the claim of Jiianadas is not at all strong, as we find 
lis name in eonneetion with this song only in one manus- 
2 ript (Sahitya-Parishat MS. No. 201). 

But with Govindadas the case is quite different. We 
get his name in the colophon of the above song in more 
than one manuscript (MSS. Nos, 324, 32'7, 329, Calcutta Uni- 
versity). The reason is obvious. Govindadas, as all of us 
know, Was a close imitator of Vidyapati, just as Jnanadas 
was a close imitator of Oapdidas. Govindadas has very 
frequently given new recensions of Vidyapati’s poems. 
After about two hundred years, which separate the period 
of Vidyapati from that of Govindadas, it was found neces- 
sary to make new recensions of the former’s poems from 
time to time, in order to adapt them to the needs of the 
succeeding ages. Govindadas in many cases gave a new 
garb to the songs of the earlier poet. Hence so often do we 
find the poems of Vidyapati and Govindadas forming a 
tangle in the manuscripts as regards their authorship. 
We think the above song is a typical example of such a 
case. 

Now let us note the different readings of the song, 

■^5? ?t«fl I 

— Vaisnava-padalahar! (attributed to Vidyapati). 

—Mr. Nagen Gupta’s edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 

— C. U. MS. No. 3^7 (attributed to Govindad^), 

— C. U, MS. No, S24 (attributed to Govindadfis). 

5rt«R ?ts(i wi I 

— Sahitya-Parishat MS. No. 201 (attributed to Jnanadas). 
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CPT 11 

— Vaisnava-padalahari (attributed to Vidjapati). 

?Is5 5^11 

Cff«T t! 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta’s edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 
'5'Q C5fpl S 

— C. U. MS. No. S27. 

^ CW^ II 

-C. U. MS. No. 324. 

ws ’Tg;^ ^*1 5# 

5(1 11 

— Sahitya- Parishat MS, No. 201. 

C^t^tf? JTtsf '©50 

«Ri;«l ^ I 

— Vaisnava-padalahar! (Vidyapati), 

«r?'i ^ I 

— Mr, Nagen Gupta^s edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 

5itsi ?f!5 -©51^!® 

— C. U. MS. No, 324. 

csmf^ ^ ^1^ 

(TTI 'S(^ II 

— Vaisnava-padalahari. 

C3t5t? (R 5f^ 5p^ 

(Tf ^ 'SR II 

—Mr. Nagen Gupta’s edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 
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CJfl ^ II 

— C. U. MS. No. .3Ai. 

C^t3?tfl C=^ 

— Vaisnava-padalahari. 

I 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta’s edition of the songs of VidjSpati. 

^tC’f I 

— C. U, MS. No. 327. 

f^rc’t P 

— Vaisnava-padalahari. 

<?Frw w ^1 

f^^sr 11 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta’s edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 

%c'«r II 

-G. U. M^. No. 327. 

c?t«r wi 

1^ !l 

— C. U. MS. No. 324, 

«R!f Csitf^ II 

— Sahitya-Parishat MS. No. 201. 

f*I^ ^ 1 


— V ais pa va-padalahail . 
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fsitm 5Rt^( i 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta^s edition of the songs of Vidjapati, 

f 5?t? ^5? 

IwM 511^ ! 

— C, U. MS. No. m. 

1%sfl W Wt^ f 

— f’. D. MS. No. 3i4. 

C^il 51^ f?!l 

■^t^t 11 

— Sahitya-Parishat MS, No. 201. 

^5? 11 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl. 

^55? 

®rn:*i ?? wn w 

— Mr. Nagen Gupta^s edition of the songs of Vidyapati. 

CTtf?'wrt5( *rr5?t?c® 

^ ^t5f 11 

—0. U. MS. No. 337. 
=^5? 5?t^ 

5ltf^f% 5?t5? II 

— C. U. MS. No. 324. 


There is a song in the Vaisnava-padalaharl, p. 313, begin- 
ning with the line “s|^® ^‘1 attributed to 

Govindadas. The same song with some variations in the 
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reading has been found in the Calcutta University MS. 
No. 324 

The different versions are noted below: — 

cm 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl. 

— C. U. MS. No. 334 

— Padakalpataru. 

— C. U. MS. No. 334 

—Padakalpataru. 

Sff? — 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl. 

— Padamritasamudra. 

5151:^ c*tfw 

— Vaisnava-padalaharl, 

— C. U. MS. No. 824. 

y(l^ cnw 

— Padamritasamudra. 

Of the last three versions quoted above, that of the Pada- 
laharl does not seem to be happy. The word has nothing 

to do with the words following it. It should be as 

we find it in the version of the University MS. No. 324, as 
also in that of the Padamritasamudra. 

There is a song in the Padakalpataru, beginning with 
the line 5^5! W l” The same song with some 
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variarioTis in the reading has been found in the Calcutta 
University Manuscript No. 327. 

The different versions are noted below: — 

Padakalpataru and Padalahan. 

C. U. MS. No. .327. 

Padakalpataru and Padalaliarl. 

C. U. MS. No. 327. 

Padam ri tasam ud ra, 

I 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

5lf^5Rt I 

Paditnritasindhu. 

C'stf? I 

C. U. MS. No. 327. 

^ CStf? I 

Pad am ri tasamiid ra. 

C. U. MS. No. 327. 

C’ftfl \ 

Padam ri tasam ud ra . 


The song beginning with the line 

” has been found in the Vaisnavapadaiahari and the 

Calcutta University Manuscript No. 324i. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

^ ^ I 

. Vaisr.avapadalahari and Padakalpataru, 
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C. U.MS. No. 834. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version of 
the Vaispavapadalahar! and Padakalpataru. The preceding 
lines are “«rtWCS! ^ l” Thus we find, Krishna 

embraced Radha first and then ^ — placed 

her on his lap (according to the version of the Vaisnava- 
padalaharl). But according to the version of the University 
M S. No. 324 Krishna first embraced Radha and then placed 
one of his knees on the other, which carries no sense at all. 
The interpretation that Krishna placed his own knees on 
those of Radha is also absurd, for in the next line we get 
^ “He cleansed the feet of 

Radha with his lotus-like hands.’^ Thus we can reject the 
version of the University Manuscript so far as this line is 
concerned. 

Vaisnavapadalahari an(i Padakalpataru* 
C. U. MS. No. 834. 




V aisnavapadalahari . 
C. U. MS. vVo. 334. 


Padakalpataru and Padalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 334. 




Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

fisj m 


C. U. MS. No. 334. 
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Padakalpataru and Padalahari. 

C^— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

'5(f5J<£|3l fjRtJf II 

Vaisriavapadalahari and Padakalpataru* 

c’ftft'ffwiJt srf^ ’i‘1 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

'sjfsi'itsl 11 

C. U. MS. No. 327. 

The song beginning with the line ^11 ^ 
has been found incorporated in the Calcutta University 
Manuscript No. 324.- The same song with some variations 
in the reading has been found in the Vais^avapadalahari and 
Padakalpataru. 

The different versions are noted below : — 

Padakalpataru and Padalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Padamritasamudra. 

CSm SiH— 

Padalahari, 

^l^C2?'«RC$^5rPi— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

c? ^ 

Padakalpataru. ■ 


^ biswapati chaudhuri 

Padamritasamodra. 

.Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

Padamritasamudra. 

G. U. MS. No. 324. 

T% I 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

f% ^51 c^rli:^ I 

Padamritasamudra. 

I 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

■^55^ 5rrf% #tc?t I 

Padakalpataru and Padalaharl. 

5?I‘1 ’f5l f^’S CT -ntfk I 

C. IJ. MS. No. 3-!4. 

C’rtf^*WWt5I vfi^ 1 

lilWSt sit^i '5lf%5lT^ II 

Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 

, -At I 

^3cg '5(t5| II 

■,. C. U. MS. No. 324. 

to *iit ^t>n 
lii^ ^cf 'srtot^ II 

Padamritasamudra. 

"We think ihe version of the U niversity Manuscript is 
faulty. The expression should be sit^ '®fi%2Tt=^, as we 

get it in the version of theJVaispavapadalaharl, Padakalpa- 
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taru and Padamritasamudra. In the preceding lines Krishna 
entreats Kadha to shake otf her anger. He says — " I, who 
am but a servant of yours, am notorious for my faults; so 
does it behove you to get angry with a man like me ?” 

I 

(il^^ C?m !! 

Now the poet Govindadas says, “ it seems most curious 
and amusing to me that Radha should want to be jlattered 
by a man like Krishna, who is already a puppet in her hands.” 

But we do not understand how it can be instead of 

5;t5[ as we find it in the above version of the iM anuscript. 


The song beginning with has 

been found in the Padakalpataru and in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity MS. No. 321-. The two versions vary much in 
readings. The variations are noted below : — 

at?f I 

VaistiavapadalaliarL 

C. U. MS. No. 334. 

The version of the Vaisp.avapadalaharl seems faulty. It 
is not in keeping with the sense and spirit of the whole poem. 
On the other hand we get quite a sensible reading in the 
version of the Padakalpataru. 

Padakalpataru. 

G. U. MS. No. 324. 

Vai|nairapadalahar!. 
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C. U. MS. No. 324. 

«ft«i fllltfl 

Vaisnavapaclalaliar! , 

’iwf? 

a U. MS. No. 324. 

<2rt*i 

Padakalpataru. 

Of the last three versions, that of the Vais^avapada- 
laharl carries no sense at all, while the version of the 
University MS, is quite clear in its sense. The meaning 
is — “ Oh my darling, you should (at least) honour his 
high status.”— l” In this song the 
female attendants of Eadha are advising her to shake off 
all her anger, and to forgive Krishna. They say — “ Who is 
so lucky among women, that can enjoy the love of 
a (the most qualified among men) f 

C<2|5i i” Thus it is quite clever of 

Govindadas to advise Eadha to treat Krishna more honourably, 
remembering his high status ( ), if not anything else. 
The version of the Padakalpataru is which, 

we think, is a misprint. It should be I 


There is a song in the Vaisnavapadalaharl, beginning 
with l” The same song with some 

variations in the reading is to be found in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity MS. No. 324. 

The different readings are noted below : — 
fijpicT ^ ^ ertfn I 

Vaisnavapadalaharl . 

^tt? 9tC5f eltf^ I 
C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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Of the aboYe two versions, we prefer the former. Both 
the versions are correct so for as their sense is concerned. 
But the rhythm in the former version is more perfect than 
in the latter, and so we accept it. 

Vaisnavapadalahar! . 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Vaisnavapadalaliarl, 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

"W'e think the version of the Badalahari is moie sensible 
and expressive than that of the Manuscript. According to 
the version of the Manuscript one of the companions of lladha 
threw round the necks of Radha and Krishna two (separate) 
garlands of flowers. 

While according to the version of the Vaisnavapada- 
lahari the idea is that one of the companions of Radha threw 
a single garland of flowers round the necks of Kadha and 
Krishna. We think this is more suggestive and more in 
keeping with the spirit of the whole song. Then again if 

we read the next line a little carefully we cannot but accept 

the version of the Padalahari, (i. e., the version that a single 
o-arland of flowers was thrown round the necks of Radha and 
Lishna). The next line W ^ l” They 

had to remain very close to each other, knowing that even 
the least movement would tear the garland. This would 
have no meaning if they were not tied with a single garland. 
If two separate garlands were thrown round their necks 
the question of these being torn could not arise. The 
version of the Padalahari is thus to be preferred. 
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Vaianavapadalahar! . 

C. U. MS, No. 324. 

Vaisnavapadala harl . 

^ ^ irt^— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

^ 5n ^ 1 

Vaisn avapadalaharL 

W 1 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Here also the version of the Padalahari seems more 
sensible than that of the Manuscript. 

The preceding line is ^ '5{5? |” — “ May 

the happy pair remain ever in each other^s embrace.” After 
this the line JfW W — “ May the God of 

Love always play frolicks with them,” is not a very happy 
one. 

According to the version of the Padalahari the poet says, 
“May the happy pair remain ever in each other’s embrace 
and may the God of Love never separate them.” We think 
this version is more in keeping with the spirit and sense of 
the song. Our point will be more clear if we look at the next 
line — ^ — “ May this love know no 

separation.” 

c<2ts( ^ 511 ^ i 

VaisDavapadalari* 

^ 51-| I 

c. U. MS. No. 324. 
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There is a song in the Yaisnavapadalaharl heginning with 
the line— ^ l” The same song with some 

variations in the reading has been found in the Calcutta 
University MS. No. 324 j. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

I 

Vais navapadalaharl. 

w 1 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We think the version of the MS. is more in keeping with 
the spirit of the song. The song belongs to that class of 
poems which is called ^tefl by the Vaisnavas (a 

class of poems in which the lover entreats his lady-love 

most humbly to shake off her anger and to forgive him). 

Now, in these songs the lady-love generally is depicted as a 

very proud lady and not easily to be satisfied. So the word 
is more appropriate than the word I 

C?! I 

Vaifnavapadalaharl. 

(TTl C5|^ I 

. C, U, MS. No, 334. 

We think the word c?rl in the version of the Padalaharl 
is not correct, though in the version of the Padakalpataru 
also we get the same word in the beginning of the line. 
We think both these anthologies are incorrect in this point. 
It should be as we get it in the version of the University 
MS. No. 324. The preceding line is W i” 

“ Oh proud lady ! you are quite safe in your private chamber.” 
Add to this the version of the Manuscript — 

l” “ While he comes quite drenched in the rain,’^ 
and we get quite a sensible reading. It is difficult to under- 
stand how it can be “(?rl as we get it in the version 

of the Padakalpataru and the Vaifpavapadalahari, 

3 
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CHl *5[tS5l ^ t 

Vaisnavapadalaharl and Padakalpataru. 
*1^ ! 

C. U. MS. No. 824.. 

Here also "c*ft carries no sense. It should be 
as we get it in the University MS. or '®f?l i 

Vaisnavapadalaharl, 

<ii 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 
m *i5i wtf^^ I 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

wtf^^ I 

C. IT. MS. No. 824. 

sn ^ I 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

c^i ^ ^ mfsi I 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

The song beginning with "'55^ has been found 

in the VaisiDiavapadalahari, as well as in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity MS. No. 324 But the two versions differ much in their 
readings. 

Vaisnavapadalaharl, 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

V aisnavapadalaharl. 

C. U, MS. No. 324. 


Padamritasamndra, 
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Vaisn avapadalahar I . 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We think the version of the Manuscript is correct. The 
word carries no sense here. It should be i The 

whole sentence is this — l” 
“ You who (formerly) used to mix with wicked women, has 
now come to make love with a domestic lady of noble birth.” 
But we cannot draw any sense if we read the line with 1 

Thus we accept the reading of the Manuscript here. 

C?R f 51 <i| ^ 

Vaianavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


C51 ^5rtc*t— 


Vai§navapadalaharl. 

C5i ’iw *1^^ 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 
Vais navapadalahar I . 

- . 

^5Fl — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

5® 5tC5— 

V aisnavapadalahari . 

35WC5 lil® 5tC5— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


Of the last two versions we prefer the version of the 
University Manuscript. The preceding line is “ffC5 

— “ Shame to that love-stricken Radha.” If we add the 
version ?5WC5 <^1® ^5 ?” “ Whose heart can bear so much ?** 
we get quite a sensible reading. We do not understand how 
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it can be “^T® instead of “lif® I We should therefore 
accept the version of the Manuscript. In the Padakalpataru 
also we get 1 

Vaisnavapadalaliarl. 

C. U. MS. No, 824. 


The song beginning with the line ^1% 

*(t?f has been found in the University 
M 8 . No. 324. The same song with some variations in the 
reading is to be found in the Vaisnavapadalaharl and the 
Padakalpataru. 

The different readings are noted below :■ — 

<?rl sR’tC?— 

Vai§navapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

Vaisflavapadalah arl. 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

Of the last two versions quoted above we think the 
version of the Padalaharl is more correct. The version of 
the Manuscript is this 

^ *1115 *1t?1 II 

Pirst of all the two ^sts placed side by side produce 
a monotonous sound. Then again the first *35 has got no 
force here. We think the word (as if), as we get it in 
the version of the Padalaharl, is more appropriate. 
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Vaisnavapadalahaii . 

#tOT— 

c. U. MS. No. 3'^4-. 

Here we think the version of the Manuscript is more 
correct. The whole sentence is this 

#tc(f f 

“What is the use of suggestive gestures, side glauoes 
. ,.ie the very noose of the God of Love, when jour 
Te rtro^iwW ::th thousands of young iadies.’ 

— ;:7inr“ofre 

;X:l>laharf and the Pa 

It carries no sense so to say. oo we ctiro p 

the Manuscript here. 

Vaisnavapadalaharl . 

-55Si1sB«if cxtravRrNSi 

C. XJ. MS. No. 3a4. 




C. U. MS. No. 334. 




iv. in the Vaisnavapadalaharl beginning 

There is a song “ We have found the 

with ^ 
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lame song iucorporated in the Calcutta University MS. No, 
J24i with some variations in the reading. 

The different readings are noted below 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

CSttPl C?t^— 

G. U. MS. No. 324. 

^s(i 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

c?«r 

C. U. MS. No. 324. - 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C. F. MS. No. 324- 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

^5R5rhf— 

C. U. MS. No, 324. 

II 

Vaisnavapadalahari, 

-HR ^51 

f%c?i 5n ^ « 

Padakalpataru. 

'S*! 5f>il Sfi? 

W?[ WtW II 

0. U. MS. No. 324. 

We think the version of the Manuscript is more correct 
than that of the Vaisnavapadalahari. 
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The preceding line is— spR “ The two (Eadha 

and Krishna) were mad with passion.” Now, in the Tersion 
of the Vaisnavapadalaharl, the poet Govindadas says that 
having too much indulged in passion the lover (Krishna) 
was in troubles— l” But 
in the preceding line we find that both Eadha and Krishna 
were mad with passion. So it is not at all happy to 
mention the condition of the lover, Krishna, only, totally 
forgetting Eadha, whose condition was in no way better 
than that of her lover. 

We think the version of the Manuscript is more correct. 
In this version the poet Govindadas says — 5^ C*|ti *1??? ^1% 
i” — “ I think too much passion is always 
dangerous.” This reading we prefer to that of the Vaisnava- 
padalaharl. The version of the Padakalpataru is also quite 
sensible. 

JTi m I 

Padakalpataru. 

The poet Govindadas says— “ I fear lest they should 
create danger by too much indulgence in passion.” We 
may accept this reading also. 

There is a song in the Vaispavapadalaharl beginning 
with ^ srfvQffl...... l” We find the same song 

incorporated in the Calcutta University MS. No. 324 with 
some variations in the reading. 

The different readings are noted below : — 

^51% S(^5t 

Padalaharl. 

G. U. MS. No. 324. 
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Padalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the two versions and we 

prefer the reading to the other. Both the 

versions carry the same sense and meaning, but the latter, i. e., 
is more correct from the standpoint of Prosody. 
It is more correct in rhythm than the other. Our point will 
be more clear if we read the line along with its preceding 
lines. The line is not in perfect accord with 

the preceding line— "^51% i” 

W W — 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

W W 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

Here also the version of the Manuscript gives us a better 
reading so far as its rhythm is concerned. 

W '«N 1 

Vais^avapadalaharl . 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


There is a song in the Vaispavapadalaharl beginning 
With ® ^ l” The same song with some 

variations in the reading has been found in the Calcutta 
University MS. No. 324 

Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


^SSpSF- 
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i£l^ C5j|% — 

Vaisnavapadalahari . 

C#f — 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

^ W C^f^— 


^ ^ 5J1F?? c^- 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

^ -ms 


C. U. MS. No. 324. 


Variations in readings in regard to the song beginning 

with “Ttf^ ^ »i%S, etc are given below :— 

51^ 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 


C. U. MS. No. 324. 
3(^C«t 3Tt^ m— 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 

sRSTC^t *FW — 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 

sitW '^tW — 

Vaisnavapadalahari. 
33?ptg?I — 


C. tl. MS. No. 324. 
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■ ■ ; Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

^ ^ 1 

Padakalpataru. 

Of the last two versions we prefer the version of the 
Padakalpataru. 

The idea contained in the version of the Padalahari is 
not very happy. To qualify the rising of the moon by the 
adverb is not at all happy. We think is more 

expressive than here. The moon appeared in the sky 

with her attendants ( ’Sfvt't ) the stars, Our point will be more 
clear if we read the next line — ■ 

’icsf 

trr<5 1 

Tin II 

Vaisnavapadalahan. 

11 

Padakalpataru. 

We think the version of the Padakalpataru is faulty. 
The song describes the union of Radha and Krishna. So 
it is absurd to say that without Krishna, the night seemed 
to them as long as a ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Begarding the song FW *1^ spw etc.... 

the following variations in the reading : — 

Vaisnavapadalahan. 


we get 


C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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c*rt^ #t^— 



’StSJ <?rl^ 5|^ Srtf%— ; \ ^ ;. : ,r , :rj 

C. U. MS.,No.;3i4. „,.r 

5^1% r 

Padalaharl. ^ 

5Hf^ c^f^— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. ' ' " ■ 

We think the word "^sitstsr” is more sweet and agreeable 
to the ear than as we get it in the version of the 

PadalaharL Moreover the word slightly breaks the 

rhythm of the line. ' f V * 


Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

Fadakalpataru. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 


We think the version of the MS. is correct. The versions 
of the Vaisnavapadalaharl and the Fadakalpataru seem faulty. 
Our point will be clear if we just read the three versions in 
connection with their preceding line 

■ Thus we get the three versions ■ V r. 

c^rNs ■' 

Padalaharl. • ‘ 


#tft W 



Fadakalpataru, 
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The versions of the Padalaharl and Padakalpataru are 
faulty. “ The milk-maids went wherever they were directed 
by the ^ — Eadha. But it was Krishna whom 

the milk-maids were following. Of course ^ C«Tf6^ 

might be used here as an adjective of Krishna ; for the 
Yaisnava poets are not very strict regarding grammar. But 
the expression is not at all happy. To compare 

the colour of one’s eyes with that of gold is not at all 
sensible and expressive. 

The version of the Padakalpataru is quite unintelligible, 
so we reject it altogether. 

We think the version of the Manuscript is quite sensible. 
“ The milk-maids went wherever they were directed by the 
flute, which was producing a sweet liquid sound like that of 
a stream ( ). 


Vaisnavapadalaharl. 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We think the version of the Vaisnavapadalaharl is more 
correct. We prefer it to that of the Manuscript. According 
to the version of the Manuscript, the milk-maids were running 
wild after their lover Krishna with single knots of hair hang- 
ing. This is not at all happy. It gives us no idea of their 
wild movements. While the version is quite 

in keeping with the spirit of the whole song. According 
to this version — the milk-maids were running wild after 
their lover Krishna, each with only one earring hanging. 
So mad were they with passion and so wildly were they 
running after their lover that they did not even care to 
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lose earring, which probably had fallen down from their 
ears while they were running recklessly after their lover 
Krishna, forgetful of everything else. Or it might be that 
in hurry they forgot or did not find time to wear both the 
earrings. We get a similar expression in the preceding line 
— — “There was only one sf#ti (a kind 
of foot- ornament) adorning her foot.’^ 

n^u{ 

PadalaharJ. 

C. U. MS. No. 824. 


There is a song in the Vaisnavapadalaharl beginning 
with i** The same song with some varia- 

tions in the reading is to be found in the Calcutta University 
MS. No. 324. The different readings are noted below : — 

Vaisnavapadalaharl, 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Padalaharl. 

<FtCf '8^— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

' 44 ^ 4 ^^ — 



C. U. MS. No. 324. 
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Variations in the reading ia regard to Ithe song 

Padalaharl. 

5flC^ ?T5t^— 

C. U. MS. No. 324 

We prefer the word to the word I The word 
^f^?r is not in perfect rhyme with the word in its 

preceding line. 

Padalaharl. 

G. U. MS. No. 324. 

Padalaharl. 

m 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Padalaharl. 
vr^?t 5|TR 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

We prefer the version of the MS. According to this 
version, the God of Love himself showed the way with the help 
of a lamp. The other version — “fw*! — is not 

at all clear. 

Padalaharl. 

■ C.V. MS.-NO. 324. 
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Padalahari. 

55i^x® ^ ^ ^-nw— 

C. U. MS. No. 324. 

Of the last two versions the version of the Padalahari 
is faulty. The word carries no sense here. We accept 
the version of the Manuscript — — 
“There was slip of the feet every now and then on the muddy 
road.” The word comes from the Sanskrit root — 
to slip. 

^ c^fl — 

Padalahari. 

m ?Ff5 W WS C^f?— 

C. TJ. MS. No. 324. 

Of the above two versions we prefer the version of the 
Padalahari. If we but once look at the preceding line we 
shall have no hesitation in accepting this version, rejecting 
the version of the Manuscript. The preceding line is — 

C2?1l[ l” The idea is, Radha^s feet 

slipped and she fell on the road. Now while she was rising, 
she found in the darkness the bright gem on the head of a 
serpent. Next comes the line lif'S ^ ^ l” 

Seeing the serpent with the bright gem shining on its head, 
Radha took it for a golden stick and held it as a support. 
This is quite clear. The word in the version of the 
Manuscript carries no sense at all. 

CW— 

VaisnavapadalaharL 

^ jf fro ^ 

C. TJ. MS. No. 324. 
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cw\ 

Padimritasamudra. 

cm— 

VaisnavapadalalmrI. 

^ W C^*WWl5!— 

C. U.'MS. No. 334. 


